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NOTE. 

It has been thought advisable to give as Appendix I, 
the bibliography used by the author. In Appendix II 
is to be found a general list of books in the English 
language on the topics treated. 



CHAPTER I 

THE NEW EUROPEAN POWERS IN TEE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

The CommencMsent of Contemporaiy Civilization.— 

It has been the custom to have contemporary civilization 
begin with the year 1789, and, in fact, the great changes 
which characterize contemporary civilization appear with 
the French Revolution. But a preparation for these 
changes was made through a less apparent transformation, 
which goes back to the beginning of the eighteenth century’. 
It was, in fact, at the close of the reign of Louis XIV. that 
those new political doctrines were formed, throughout all 
Europe, which were to cause the destruction of the an- 
cient institutions and to bring about reforms and then a 
revolution. 

At the same time the relations of the different govern- 
ments were transformed. In America, an English colo- 
nial empire had been founded, which prepared the way 
for the appearance of a new and great nation — the United 
States. In Europe, three great powers of the seventeenth 
centvuy — Spain, Sweden, and Holland — ^were reduced to 
the rank of secondary powers. By the side of France, 
which had lost the supremacy, appeared the four other 
nations which were to be the great powers of the nine- 
teenth century — England, victorious over Louis XIV., 
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Austria strengthened by the expulsion of the Turks, and 
the two new slates, the kingdom of Prussia and the empire 
of Russia. ' 

Prussia. — ^The kingdom of Prussia,’ created in 1701, 
like almost all the German states, was composed of do- 
mains gathered together, one by one, through the efforts 
i of the reigning family. It was not a country but only an 
! assemblage of territories scattered throughout Germany, 
' in every direction, and having no communication with each 
other; some were far to the west, even on the left bank of 
*the river Rhine; the province of Prussia was to the cast, 
outside of the limits of the empire; in the centre w’as 
Brandenburg. Ail these pro^•inccs were poor, and with 
a small population (in all about 2,000,000 souls). Prussia 
was nothing but a small state. Tlie Hohenzollcms have 
made of it a great yx)wcr. They had no ideas concerning 
the nature of government whicli were different from those 
of the princes of their time. They, also, e.xerciscd the 
“family policy,” seeking, alx>vc all, to augment the power 
of their house by the increase of their dtmains, and their 
power; they, too, determined ui>on a “state policy,” 
emplojang every means in their power for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose in view. But they differed from the 
other princes in their manner of living, and that is the 
reason for their success. Instead of squandering their 
revenues for the purpose of keeping up a court and in 
giving extravagant spectacles and feasts, they devoted 
them entirely to the expenses of the state, and especially 
to the support of an army. 

‘ The emperor, who had sold this title of king to the elector of Branden- 
burg, did not want to attach it to any German province. Prussia was 
chosen because it was not a part of the empire, and to the new king was 
given the litij of oS Prussia. 
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Thi Court.--Frederick I., who was the first to bear the 
title of king, had a large ourt after the style of Louis XIV- 
ftis successor, Frederick William, dismissed it and kept 
only four chamberlains, four gentlemen in waiting, eighteen 
pages, six lackeys, five valets dc chambre. He wore a 
blue uniform and white pantaloons; he alwa)'s had a 
sword at his side, and carried a cane in his hand; he had 
only benches and chairs made of wood— no arm-chairs 
nor carpets; his table was so badly served that his children 
seasoned their food with hunger. He spent his evenings 
in the company of his generals and his ministers, all 
smoking tobacco in long Dutch pipes and drinking beer. 
This gross manner of living, which shocked the other 
princes, gave him the surname of the “Sergeant-King.” 

His successor, Frederick II., was, on the contrary, very 
well educated. He IovchI music, wrote French easily — 
composing French verses— and read the works of the 
philosophers. However, he lived almost as simply as did 
his father. He dwelt at Potsdam, only frequenting the 
society of his oflicers, his functionaries, and of several 
philosophers. He had no court (he was sei>aratcd from 
the queen, and received no la<lit‘s). He wore patched gar- 
ments, and his furniture was tom by the dogs who were 
his constant companions. .After his death his entire 
wardrobe was sold for i ,500 francs. His sole liuur)' was 
his collection of snuff-boxes; he left 130 of them. 

The Budget of the Kings of Prussia. — The money which 
the kings of Prussia saved from their personjd expenses 
they devoted to the use of their army. Frederick W'illiam 
spent upon himself and his court only 52,000 thaler (less 
than 40,000 dollars) per annum. The rect‘i[)ls of the 
kingdom, at that time, amounted to 6,900,000 thakrs 
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(5,200,000 dbllats). They should Hve beep ahnoit 
equafly divided between the mrUtary expenses and ^ 
ordinary expenses, but in reality the king took i,40®i®bo 
thalers (1,050,000 dollars) from the ordinarj' expense ac- 
count and added it to the amount for the army. So thc^ 
was only 960,000 thalers (750,000 dollars) fM the wdintry 
expenses of the kingdom. The remainder was used to 
support the army or to create a revenue fund. The king 
had succeeded in maintaining on a war-footing 80,000 
’ men, and at his death he left in hard money a treasure of 
8,700,000 thalers (6,500,000 dollars). Frederick 11 ., like 
his father, saved his money for the army and for the re- 
serve fund ; he was able to keep a standing army of 200,000 
men, in spite of the “ Seven Years' War," which de^Tislated 
his kingdom, and at his death the trcasuiy' contained 
55,000,000 thalers (more than 40,000-, 000 dollars). 

The Army. — The Prussian army, like all the armies of 
those times, wa.s composed of \o!unteers. Recruiting- 
officers were sent through all Gennany seeking for men; 
they opened their offices in the inns, and there received 
any who wanted to enlist in the ser\ ice of the king of 
Prussia. These recruits were for the most part advent- 
urers, or deserters from the army of some German prince. 
Often the recruiting-officers secured men through a ruse, 
or by violence — making them drunk, and then forcing 
them to take the money of the king — or ofhm they carried 
off the men while they w'crc intoxicated. One of these 
officers, w'anting to enroll a cabinet-maker, W’ho had such 
a fine figure that the officer wished to make a grenadier 
of him, ordered him to make a case large enough to hold 
himself. The workman brought llic case, and the officer 
declared that it was too small; the cabinet-maker, to prove 
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the'iOpntnH^, by b it; immediately the cover was 
jiiuit <}o^ ^ tbe cftse was seat o 0 u Whea it was opened 
(he (ca})inet-nudk,er wai found to be asphyjuated. 

. iliese flfiT Qlmen ta did not suffice to recruit a suffidoltly 
br^ army* jUi 1753 the king resolved to complete his 
^e^namits with his own subjects. He established a ^rt 
of obligatoacy military ser\'icc. AH the provinces of the 
kingdom w^ divided into cantons, each cantem was to 
furnish the recruits necessary to fill out a regiment. All 
the inhabitants could be enrolled except the nobles, the 
sons of pastors, and the sons of the bourg<?ois families 
who had a fortune of at least 6,000 thalers (4,500 dollars). 
(There were hardly any families in Pru^ia that could count 
more wealth.) During the wars of Frederick II. men 
became so rare that they enrolled school-boj's. WTicn a 
child was growing fast, the parents used to say: “Don’t 
gR)w so fast or the recruiting-officer will catch you!” 

The Prussian soldiers were subject to a very severe 
discipline. The officers, with cane in hand, w’atched the 
drilling, and beat whoever did not exactly execute the 
movements ordered. Every regiment had to manoeuvre 
as one man, with the precision of a machine. The soldiers 
were taught to load tlicir guns in twelve movements (this 
was the load in twelve). When a battalion fired, one 
ought io see but one flash and hear but one report. No 
country had an infantry’ so well trained. The Prussian 
driU wasj^ebrated throughout, all Europe. But thb Ufe 
was so laborious that it was necessary to keep the bar- 
racks under a strict surveillance in order to prevent the 
soldiers from escaping, and Frederick II. in time of war 
placed a cordon of cavalry around the regiments on the 
march so as to be able to arrest tlm deserters. 
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In this army there was no chance of promotion for the 
soldier; the oflRcers were taken from among the young 
\ nobles; for all the Prussian nobility were in the service 4 i 
I the king. But, while in other countries the places for the 
officers were given as favors and even sold, in Prussia one 
could not become an officer until he had passed through a: 
military school (the school for cadets), and one could not 
secure an office of rank until he had passed through the 
inferior grades. Even the princes of the royal family were 
obliged to serve and to win all their grades one by one. 

No government in Europe had, at that time, so large 
an army in proportion to the number of its subjects — 

80.000 men for a country of 2,500,000 souls. This was 
six times greater than Austria, and four times greater than 
France possessed. Now, in the seventeenth century, as 
all difficulties between nations w'cre decided by war, the 
importance of a i)owcr was measured by the strength of its 
army. The King of Prussia, with his little state and large 
army, became one of the three great powers in Europe. 
The Sergeant-King had prepared that army. Frederick 
the Great made use of it. He added two provinces to his 
kingdom (Sile-sia and Polish Prussia); he luul received 

2.240.000 subjects, and he left 6,000,000 to his successor. 

The Administration.— The kings of Prussia carried out 

the sv’stem of absolute authority in their kingdom. They 
were more absolute even than the other princes of their 
time. No other sovereign exacted as much from his 
people. The nobles, who harl hitherto been exempt, were 
made to pay taxes by order of Frederick William. 
I’hey protester! and presented a petition, which ended in 
these words: “The whole country will be ruined.” “I 
do not believe it,” answered the king; ‘‘it is authority 
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the nobles CMily that wiH be ruined. My kingdom is 
founded on a rock of bronze.” He lodccd upon himself as 
tfte master of his subjects, and wanted to regulate their 
costume even; he forbade them to wear cotton stuffs, and 
whoever k^t any in hb bouse was to be condemned to 
^y a fine and to wear an iron collar as a pimbhment. 
He pretended even that he had the right to be loved. One 
day he seized by the collar a yoimg Jew who was trying to 
run away from him, and giving him a beating with hb , 
cane, said : *' You ought not to fear me, do you hear? You ' 
should love me.” Frederick II. established a monopoly 
for beverages and gave it to tlie French farmers, in spite 
of the complaints of his subjects. He did not permit any 
resistance to hb orders. ‘‘Argue as much as you like,” 
said he, “but obey and pay.” 

The distinguishing feature of this monarchy was that' 
the king him^lf made it his business to be a king. He 
watched over his employees, and demanded that everything 
should be done with regularity. “The prince,” said 
Frederick, “far from being the absolute master of the 
state, b only its chief domestic.” .An order of Frederick II. , 
dated 1749, gives an example of this kind of surv eillance. 
“As different employees have maltreated certain peasants, 
beating them with their canes, and as Hb Majesty b fully 
determined not to endure such tyranny over hb subjects, 
he ordains that when an employee has been convicted for 
having beaten a peasant, he shall immediately, without 
mercy, be incarcerated in a fortrtss for the term of six 
years, evoi though said employee should pay better than all 
the others.” All business of the government was brought 
before the king, who read the papers, and set notes on the 
margin with hb own hand. 
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Tiuuaks to this regime of frugality and Ihc 

house of Prussia has created, m the inhist of the other 
absc^ute monarchies, a new form, the mditaxy moDafch^, 
more durable than the others, because it is better regulated. 
Iherefore the kings of Prussia have been able to preserve 
their absolute authority down to our day and have also 
been able to conquer all the other states of Germany. 

Origin ol the Russian Empire.— The great phuns of 
Eastern Europe, extending from the Oder River to the 
Ural Mountains, have been inhabited, from the beginning 
of the Middle Ages, by peoples of Slavic origin. The 
Sb^-s are a white race, from the same stock as the other 
peoples of Europe; their language, like the Latin, tlie Greek, 
and the German, is from the Aryan. This Slav race, 
the most numerous of all the Western races, is divided into 
several nationalities; to the west arc the Poles and the 
Czechs of Bohemia; to the south the Croats, the Servians, 
and the Bulgarians, established in the Byzantine empire. 

The Slav s of the cast had remained divided into tribes 
down to the ninth ccntu^}^ They cultivated the land, and 
lived in vilbgcs com{X)scd of houses made of wood; tljeir 
towns were only enclosurts surrounded by a wall of earth 
and a ditch. Here they took refuge in time of war. It 
was the warlike Norllunen. coming from Sweden, who 
gathered these tribes into one nation; it was called the 
Russian nation, as that was the name of the country from 
which came their chiefs. The Russian princes organized 
an army, were converted to the Greek rcligwn, and ordered 
their subjects to be baptized. Thus in the eleventh cen- 
tury Russia became an orthodox Christian country, joined 
to the church at Constantinople. This old Russia included 
the country of the lakes and the region of the Dnieper; 
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that Is, the modem Rus^, Imorn) as 

I^ittte Riwdi^ »J 0 t had tw6 cspitala: Novgcwtod the Gieat, 
dty of Iphe iserdi^ the shore of Lake Ilmeii;. 
and Kiev khdf , a dty with four hundred churches, 

oil die banim of the Dnieper, where arose the cathedral 
cl “Siufit SqtJhk,” ornamented with Greek frescoes on 
a gold grerand, and with Greek inscriptions. 

Ihfa Russia did not succeed in forming a permanent 
state; at the death of each prince, the country was divided 
among his sons; in the thirteenth century there were 
seventy-two principalities. An army of 300,000 Tartar 
horsemen came from Asia and dcstroyt-d all these small 
states, and from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centurj' the 
whole of Russia was subject to a Mongol prince, the Great 
Khan of the Horde d’Or, who dwelt in a village on the 
shores of the Volga. The native Russian princes were 
nothing but servants of the khan; they were obliged, on 
their accession, to go to his court, prostrate themselves 
before him, and receiv'e from him the titles of investiture. 
When the khan sent to them any message, they were 
obliged to spread dowm rare carpels for the bearers of the 
message, offer them a cup full of gold pieces and on their 
knees they must listen to the reading of the letter. 

During this time, the Russians of the west had colonized 
gradually the desert-like forests in the east and had 
created a new Russian nation. The princes of Moscow, in 
assuming the burden of collecting the tribute paid to the 
Tartar khans, had become the most powerful sovereigns 
of the country. For two centuries they, aided by the 
Tartar armies, labored to subdue the principalities; they 
were called the “Russian land-gatherers.” In the six- 
teenth century the great princes of Moscow became free 
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from the Tartar dominion, and Iv«m IV. took the title of 
czar, that is, king (1547)* The true Russia hencefotrth 
is at the east, the country of the Volga Riverj Greater 
sia. The village of Moscow, built at the foot of the citadel 
of the Kremlin, became the capital of the new emjnre. 

The Czar. — ^The czar, who governs the most widely 
extended empire in Europe, has an absolute power of a 
very peculiar nature. All his subjects call themselves his 
slaves; following the oriental fashion, they present them- 
selves before him, striking the ground with the forehead 
(in Russian a petition is still called “a beating of the fore- 
head”). All that is in his empire belongs to him, men as 
well as things; he has the right to take away the property 
of his subjects, or to put them to death without any other 
formality than a mere order. There is no law but his will, 
the only Russian laws arc the “ukases,” that is, the orders 
of the czars. At the same time the people regard the czar 
as a sacred personage in whom Holy Russia is incarnate, 
and as a father whom their religion orders them to love. 
The peasant even calls liim father, and addresses him by 
thee and thou. The inhabitants of Pskov had for many 
centuries the right to meet ami adjust their own affairs, 
without interference. When Vasili ordered them to take 
away the bell which used to call the assembly together, 
they answered liim: “We, thy orphaned children, we are 
bound to thee until the end of all things. To God and to 
thee all things are permitted in this thy patrimony.? 

The Russians obey their czar with fear and love as a 
master, a father, and a representative of God himself. 
There is in all Russia no counterpoise to this omnipotent 
authority. Russia has neither institutions nor ancient 
customs which the czar is obliged to respect ; the Russian 
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law 18 only a eoHection of the ukases of the czaw ilussia 
has no assemhfy to discuss the asse^iment of uxes, ttor 
one even to jwesent petitions.* At the close of the sixteeith 
century the family of the czars, descended from RurSt, 
becanw extinct. A Polish and a Swedish prince invaded 
l^lussia and were about to settle, one at Moscow the other 
at Novgorod. The Russians rose in revolt against these 
strangers, and m 1612 a general a^mbly of all the great 
personages and of the delegates from the towns was called 
to choose a new czar, Michael Romanoff; but as sOon 
as the czar was named the assembly dissolved without 
trying to take part in the government. Russia had not 
even an established system of justice; the czar had the 
right to condemn whom he would to the knout (the knout 
is the terrible Tartar whip, with long lashes of leather, 
which cut the skin, and a single blow of which may cause 
death). This was the usual punishment for a long time. 
The government of the czars has often been called “the 
reign of the knout.” An order alone was sufficient for the 
decapitation of the accused, even of the greatest personage, 
and the czar himself used to cut off the heads with his 
own hand. Ivan the Terrible, to the end of his life, had a 
list of his victims drawn up so as to recommend them to 
the prayers of the church. The list yielded a total of 3,480 
persons; 986 only are indicated by name, W'hich is fol- 
lowed by “with his wife and children,” or “with his 
children”; the czar had caused the e.xecution of a whole 
family with that of their chief. 

Nobles and Peasants. — Russia had no cities (Moscow 
itself was but a large village); it was a nation of peasants, 

* The calling of the Doma, in tyo6, uiakcsit necessary to modify this state- 
ment, — Ei^. 
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tiierefi»% it had no middle class. /Tbm were ctSf two 
,1 classes, peasants and nobles. The Russian senility does 
not at ail resemble the nobility (d the other couhtiiM in 
I Europe. It has been from its origin a' nobility of the 
1 court (the word “dvoriano/* which we translate Ignoble 
signifies a courtier). The nobles were: x, the rdhdivts 
of the imperial family, the ‘^kniazes” (very nunaerbus in 
Russia); a, the descendants of the men who had exerched 
some function at court, the “boyars." For a Icmg'time 
precedence was regulated by the office which the ance^ors 
lud held at court; from this arose violent quairds. The 
members of each family made it a point of honor to pre- 
ser\'e the rank of their family. Even at the table of the 
czar, a noble refused to sit down in a place below 
another noble whose ancestors had had a less dis- 
tinguished office than that held by his own family; k 
vain the czar ordered the officers to seat him by force, the 
boyar arose vblently and went out, erv'ing that he would 
prefer to have his head cut off rather than to }deld htt place. 
But at the end of tlic seventeenth century, the czar, in 
order to put an end to these quarrels, had only to bvm 
the books where was inscribed the CMrder of precedence. 
Since that time the rank of a noble has been regulated only 
by the function which he himself fills at court. The nobles 
were nobles only by will of the czar; be had given them 
their title, he could take it away from them. “ Sir," said 
the czar, Paul L, to a foreigner, “I know no great kad here 
except the man to whom l am speaking, and while 1 am 
speaking to him." 

It was the lands which the czar had 9 ven them which 
made the importance of the nobles, for in Russia, as in all 
the empires of the Orient, the whole territory belonged to 
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tbe omr. T1 m» peatsanis iiere not {noprietom of the sofl; 
they cdti^OEi M'Iot the benefit of the czar, or for his serv> 
e3ttSi the n<4^* sod they formed an inferior class called 
“ moujihs ” (j^s^Ux xaen). Until the sixteenth century they 
had had the x^t to pass firom one domain to another each 
}%ar (m Saint George’s day, the 26th of November; they 
could in <that way change masters; their copditm was 
that ol our &unm domestics; they were not pibiniohRs, 
but they were free. During the civil wars at tho efid of 
the sixteenth cemtury, in order to prevent th« >]aboreis 
from emigrating toward the south, the czm forbade the 
peasants to change land on St. George’s day (1597). 
The moujik remained attached to the land whidt^^ 
cultivated, and forever subjct-i to the propa’iOtori |||^ 
condition of the peasants was at that time more un«»diiip 
able m Russia tlian in any other countr}^ of Etut^.X 
The proprietor exacted from them three days of lmid| 
labor a week, on his own lands, or an annual rent cafled ^ 
the “obrock.” 

They were subject, without relief, to the caprices of the 
nuusiier and of his intendant, without having even the 
assurance of being left in their village, as was the custom 
among the serfs in France. The master could take them 
into his house aa.domestics without giving them any wages; 
he could marry them off at his pleasure, send them away 
as soldim, or as farmars, even sell them to distant masters. 
He could beat them and imprison them without being 
called to account for it. These peasants bore more re> 
semNance to the slaves of antiquity than to the serfs of 

* The peuaate fencained free in the region of the northeast, where 
there were no nobles, and on the shores of the Dniuia', in the Ukraine, 
Yt they continued to live like warriors. 
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the Middle Ages< 'Htey were called ia Ruste eemols; 
we call them ser^s. 

The Russian Church.—The Russian people, ocmverlSki 
by missionaries from Constantinople, had lufcpted the 
religion smd the customs of the Greek Churdb; Jt was, and 
has remained, jQ^odox. The clergy is divided into t#o 
who are called the black clergy, live in 
have not the right to marry; the priests 
solemnize the service and form the white 
sifliricd; in practice, marriage is almost 
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iergy govern the church; for the bishops, 
fjwi to live in celibacy, can be chosen only from 
<^onks. The popes are hardly above the peas- 
and live among them. They have prepared 
Ivctuto be popes through an apprenticeship as if 
ar^j^or some manual labor; they have only learned 
:smg' ^d to celebrate the sendee of the church, they 
hfflslly know how to read. For a long time they were 
foibidden to preach sermons. 

' Russian Church was independent of Constantinople, 
it had its owm liturg}-, written in the old Slavonic tongue; 
in the sixteenth century the czar appointed a patriarch as 
head of the whole Russian Church. As the liturgical 
books, frequently recopied, had been altered during the 
Middle Ages, the patriarch Nicon wanted, in 1654, to 
correct the errors and faults of the copyists, and to restore 
the text and the ceremonies in all the purity of the ancient 
church. .Although he was sustained by a council of all the 
ibishops, this reform caused great offence. The Russians 
jhad been very greatly attached to the exterimr observances 
*of the church; they arc so stilL They observe the very 
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GfeekOnifdb^tiBg 
neither njeat xm eggs during the lorty days; in each house 
there « an, (jioon) betoe which offer prayers 
and l>u{|i cah^^ . 

hjbOiy RuasiaiP persisted in their former observances^ re> 
to 8cqt{>t the ccxrrections of the patriardi and ceased 
to toequeat die churches where the reformed rites were 
celebrated. Th^ were called dissenters (**rasfcola&s**); 
they called thexosdves the “old believers.” He dMera#e 
between tbcnr and the orthodox only bear-, uprai OBitjito 
exterior usages; the “old believers” would only jnfke the 
8191 of the cross with tw'o fingers instead of three; th^ 
ptonoimc^ Isous (J^us), instead of lissou:, and Ihou^ 
that it was a mortal sin to shave the beard c* to sunolce. 
But for these questions of form, the “rasV Iniks” let 
themselves be persecuted^ imprisoned, and p -f to death. 
They have come down through two centuries cf persecu- 
tion and arc stiU very numerous to-day, especially among 
the free peasants of the north, and among the merchants 
in the cities and towns. 

Xntrodttc^on of Wesfon CivilizaUon into Russia. — At 
the close of the sixteenth century the Russians were still an 
Asiatic people; they wore kmg beards and long robes, after 
the oriental manner, the women lived secluded in their 
apartments, and did not go out, unless closely veiled. 
The Russians were not interested in any of the industries 
w'hicb occupied the nations of the Occident, they detested 
the Western peoples, and looked upon them all, Catholics 
and Protestants, as heretics. 

In the middle of the sixteenth centuiy' (1553) some Eng- 
lish mariners, seeking for a route to China, had discov- 
ered the White Sea. This was, at that time, the only sea 
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to wliiich the empire of the czar had acce^ (the shmea of 
the Baltic bel<mged to the Kii^ of Swoto, and the 
shores of the Black Sea were in the possessko of tfte 
Sultan of Turkey). The port of Archangel was for more 
than a century the only point throu^ which Eniope 
could communicate with Russia. The czar had pennittdd 
that a town should be founded there, and had given the 
mcmopoly of the commerce to the English and Dutch 
merchants who lived there. Ivan the Terrible had brou|^ 
there architects and engineers from Italy, and he had even 
established a printing-house. 

Nevertheless, the Russians stilf remained barbarians, 
and the embassies, which the czar sometimes sent to the 
courts of Europe, appeared to be only trooi» of savages. 
In 1656 two ambassadors arrived at Leghorn, who as- 
tom'shed the Italians by their filth and by their gross man- 
ners. They slept on the ground in their clofhing, which 
they did not take off, kept their handkerchiefs in the caps 
on their heads; at the table they took the bits of food from 
the plates with their fingers and stuck them on the end of 
the forks. They were furnished with food and tins of 
wine; and on departing carried off the empty casks, so as 
to increase their baggage train. They drank brandy 
until they were into.vicatcd, and beat their domestics with 
hea\7 sticks. A jKX't had composed a sonnet in honor of 
one of the ambassadors; the other ambassador was very 
angry, and to calm him he was presented with a semnet in 
his honor. This time it was the other one who showed his 
wrath because his own sonnet was not written on such 
beautiful paper. Not only did they know no langu^ but 
Russian, they were also ignorant of the geography of the 
countries to which they were sent. In their reports^ ad- 
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dx««ed tile asu, (he ssmes of the towns fhiOugh vtiiich 
tiiey b«d pissed wisrc always inconectiy ^en. 

To this kttorance the Ritssians added a puerile pas^m 
for tiw fonns ol etiquette. An embassy was sent to Louis 
XIV., in i68i, in order to amdudc a commercial treaty. 
Every time that the name of the ruler of Russia had to be 
used in the treaty the chief of the embassy, Potcankin, 
desired that the, following formula be repeMed: “Your 
Imperial Majesty.” He complained that the letter writ- 
ten in respcmse by the King of France was smaUer than 
the one sent to him by the czar. He was told that the 
pica of parchment was quite as large, and that if it ap- 
peared smaller, it was because the manner of folding it 
was different. The day when Louis XIV. received him 
in audience, Potemkin, after sapng a few words, stopped. 
The interpreter said: “If you wish to speak, continue; if 
not, I arill go on.” “You see,” said Potemkin, “I pro- 
nounce the name of the czar, and the king does not stir, 
he does not even raise his hat.*” He wanted Louis XIV. 
to lift it every lime that the name of the czar was men- 
tioned. 

This barbarous people could not always remain aloof 
from the Christian civilization. But for more than a 
century it was doubtful whether that civilization would 
penetrate into Russia by way of Catholic Poland, or tlirough 
the Protestant countries to the north. Some Russiam 
seigniors had begun to adopt the Polish costume. The 
peoples of the north got the start, because they were intro- 
duced into the very heart of Russia. The czars, when 
they invaded a foreign countiy, were accustomed to bring 
away a part of the inhabitants, in order to have them settle 
in their empire. In 1565 Ivan had brought to M<»cow 
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mens tksQ: 5,000 Germans, whom he had ouffadvifl f mu 
the provinces on the Baltic Sea. Unis was iorti^:^h 
foreign colony that had its own pasttws and dhmrches. 

the sixteenth century it was increased by eai^wiits 
drawn there through the efforts of the czar, w who had 
come to make their fortunes— engineers, carpentew, mhl* 
ers, doctors, pharmacists, traders, officers; fficy tvere 
from e^oiy countr)'. But the Germans, Dutch, and 
English were in the majority. At first thej' had Uved 
among the Russians. In 1652 they were thou^t to be 
too proud, too wTll-dressed; they w-ere forbidden to wear 
the Russian dress, and were forced to settle outside of the 
town of Moscow, in a quarter by themselves; this was the 
“ Stoboda” of the foreigners; in 1678 they numbered aboot 
18,000 souls. The Russian people hated these foreigners, 
and did not desire to adopt their customs, and the czars, 
brought up to respect the Russian religion, had no motive 
to induce them to take sides w'ith the civilizatimi of the 
heretics. 

But at the close of the seventeenth century there came 
to the throne a czar who haitl been educated in a very 
different manner from his prcdeccfsors. Peter I. had been 
proclaimed a czar, w'hile he was still a child, but his sister 
Sophia had taken possession in his place and had sent him 
off to a house in the country. His education was much 
neglected, he learned neither Latin nor orthognqihy, he 
had no religious instruction; but he made the ftcquaint- 
ance of some foreigners, visited their quarter, and was 
seized with a passion for an old boat which he had found 
abandoned in a granary, and he amused himseM at play- 
ing the navigator and soldier. He w^t to Aithangel, 
where he li^^d among saibrs and carpcateis. l^ater 
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fOf th« por- 
two hundred to two 
swidtod aaiii i^y yomg Rmmm whom he wished to have 

of Western dvillsadoru 

tlbe time of h& xetuzn to Rusua Peter iabozed in 
ejSect to the Russians into Europeans., He 

had no Russian prejudices, no taste for Russian manners, 
no resqpect fdr the Russian religion; he was full of admira- 
tkni lor the civilization of the Occident, and impatient to 
introduce it into his empire. Accustomed to the idea that 
the cssar had only to command in order to be obeyed, he 
ordered^ his subjects to change their customs, threatening 
them whh the penalty of a line or the knout in case they 
did net obey. He forbade the long beards, and himself 
cut off those of the seigniors of his court. Then by a 
“ ukase be ordered all the functionaries of the court to 
wear the European cc^tume. He permitted the use of 
tobacco, which had been forbidden as a diabolical weed 
by the Russian Church; he himself set the example by smde- 
ing it. He commanded the women to appear at the 
gatherings of the court, to wear die European costume, 
with the face uncovered. Later, at St. Petersburg 
(1718), he tried to establish the salon life. He cmlered 
the principal seigniors to hold, in turn, assemblies; that is, 
to give evening parties where the nobles could come with 
their wives, and where they could amuse themselves in the 
European fashion, dance, play cards, smoke, chat; a 
law prescribed the refreshments to be sensed. Naturally 

* Many iMenda have grown up around the life of Peter the Great 
Voltaire au^ a odlectian of them and cauaad thdr adoption intohitlaiy. 
Itiiariated t^t be worked fw&i<»)g time as a common workman in the 
ahtp-yards of Saardam in Holland. He only visited Saardam, stariny 
but %lit daya. 
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these obligiitoiy assembUes did not at idl vH^olble &e 
|Fraich sakms; the Russian ladies, aoeustomed'to^ }i£e of 
seclusion, stood motitndess and silent^ the men 
'drunk. 

Peter had begtm reforms which were most t^Stoidve 
to the prople; he wounded at the same time the xiatitmitl 
sentiment and the reb’gious sentiment; every one opposed 
him. The clerg\’, seeing him visit the heretics, accused him 
of wishing to destroy religion; to suppress the beards 
was almost a heresy; one of the patriarchs declared that 
a man without a beard looked more like a cat than a 
human being. The Russian army (the Strelitaers) twis 
discontented because the czar gave all the commands to 
the foreign officers. The people of Moscow could not 
endure to see him visit the ‘“Sloboda” of the foreigners, 
and to know that he refused to take his place in the re- 
ligious ceremonies. His uife Eudoxia, and his son 
Alexander, supported the malcontents. Alexander re- 
fused to learn any foreign language, and declared that 
after the death of his father he would restore the oki 
customs and manners. 

Many Russians could not believe that a Russian czar 
would pursue such a line of action. They said that Peter 
was not the true czar, but the son of a German woman, 
or perhaps, indeed, a foreigner who had come back from 
Europe in the place of Peter. 

Peter had only his friends and the foreigners on bis 
side. But he was the czar, and this people, accustenned to 
obey the czar, did not know bow to revolt against his au- 
thority. The malcontents complained in secret and they 
had to be arrested and condemned to the knout to make 
them speak. 
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In cwder to the oppositm to his plans, 

empic^ed hk iosiiai procedu?e~’h>rce. The 
had ihutkied in his absence; on his return he ha4 them 
tortured with the knout, that long pieces of wood were set 
up t^xai whhdi the rebels were laid in rows, and the czar 
cfit off their heada In order to rid himself of the clergy 
he dismissed the patriarch and would not allow another 
to be chosen in his place. In order to quell the 
tion in his family he cemdemned his wife to the knout and 
put his son to death. Then he set up a new family, 
marrying a Livrmian prisoner, Catherine. He had her 
crowned as czarina, made his home with her at St. Peters- 
burg, and had his two daughters educated in the Euro- 
pean fashion. It was these women who continued his 
work. 

In order to be delivered from the people of Moscow he 
created a new capital in a foreign land, near to the Baltic, 
to which he gave the German name of St. Petersbatg. 
He brou^t people there by forcing a portion of the in- 
habitants of Archangel to settle in tlte new capital and com- 
manded aU the seigniors to build mansions for ihemaclvcs 
in that city. Peter passed the period of his reign in in- 
troducing into Russia the acts and the institutions of Eu- 
rope which he had greatly admired. 

That which he understood best in European dviliza- 
tion was the material inventions; he himself was carpenter, 
sokiier, sailor, engraver. The foreigners whom he brought 
into Rmsia were neither artists nor learned men, but work- 
men and engineers; the seboob which he founded were 
practical sdioob (the Marine Academy, Commercial 
School). The- bool^ which he had had translated into 
Russian were technical works and books on political 
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eooilsmy geograpb}^^ He occupied tiltll liie 

details of the trades; he ordered the shotaaakeif to-cfeM 
their methods of working under pain ol oo n fiaortiie B ; oe 
ftHTbadc the wearing of large nails in the hootSi and also 
the making of bcmts according to the Ruiadah method^ be> 
cause that used up too much wood; he regukted the forth 
of the sickles and the hoes, the manner of cutting amod, 
and of han’esting the grain. “Our people,” said he, m 
one of his law’s, “arc like children who learn their A, B, C*b 
with effort and repugnance, so that the teacher is obliged 
to force them to do it. At first that appears disagreeable 
to them but when they have learned, they are vary fateful 
to their teacher.” 

Transformation of the Russian Nobility .-^I^er did not 
diminish the power of the czar; he strengthened it 
by emplo}’ing instruments of government unknown to old 
Russia — an army and a sjstematic administration. 
Without taking into account the habits of the Russian 
people, he transported into his empire institutions 
of the Western countries whose names he had not evas 
taken the trouble to change. He organized ha army 
on the German motiel with field-marshals and generals. 
The soldiers were clothed in the European uniform, armed 
like the troops of Europe, and were divided into foot- 
soldiers and dragoons (the Ccasacks alone have kept tlmir 
national costume and presened their old methods trf 
fighting). He created a fleet, modelled upon that of 
Holland, by forcing into the service the Ru8»»u», who 
had a horror of the sea. He created an admintstraUem 
copied from the administration used in a senate 

composed of nine members, and assemblies for the purposes 
of government; judges and governors for admkustiatiaa, 
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In oidar t0:^ this admkistratkna Pctw abol- 

niM the thin «ilr bo>^ and created a table of ranl^ <x 
ghuink* ' All eivfi functions were made to correspond with 
grades In ‘the aimy.* So there were fourteen degrees, each 
cenmpdoding to a grade; the chancellor in the civil sar- 
vioe bekaiged to the first degree or rank, occupying the 
same position as the fieid-marshal in the army; the leg- 
i^rar ol college was in the lowest rank, on an equality 
with an ersign. In the civil ser\ ice they were advanced 
from one degree to the other just as in the army. Russian 
society to<day is a regjment where each one is ranked ac- 
cording to his grade. The pupil, coming from college 
and entering the university, is already enrolled in the regi- 
mant; he belongs to the fourteenth degree. All men 
provided with a grade, when taken together, are called 
“ tchine.” In Russia there is no bnger any other nobility. 
Every, functionary is a noble because he is in the sendee 
of the czar, and (svery noble must take part in the functions 
of the government. Peter had established it as a law that 
every family which for two generations had not taken part 
in the service of the government should cease to be noble. 
When they 'R’ish to honor a merchant who has become 
rich, a savant, a writer, a physician, he b given an official 
title (candidate, commercial advisor), which assures him 
a rank in the tchine ” and puts him on an equality with a 

* Same yew* uo, * university professor, who was making a scientific 
foonier Slwria, visiting one of the miiitwy pojM conunaatSed by 

*.**timtfra omcer, ^ten saw the chid of the post pay him all the honors 
due to a superior dticer; bis Utk of professor bad placed him in the 
pedtioa d a commfendant. 
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naufij^ or a coksteL "Thst Jfiuss/aii oobStfy h$s bec(XB^>M9 
officki nobility. Formerly all the d^rees in the “ fcWne ” 
transmitted . to the children j to-day 0Ki, tQ|eri4c 
grades confer only an individual nobility, 

VenaHty. — For a long time the functkauuriet xd the 
Russian administration kept the old barbarian custorat^ 
but under European names. Formerly the czar himself, 
when he gave employment to a man, used to say to him: 
“Live on your office, and gorge yourself.” ITie func- 
tionaries continued to regard office as a means of getting 
numey from the people under their jurisdiction. Peter 
the Great did not wish that his employees should pay 
themselves; they were to be contented with the salary 
which he gave them. He forbade them to acoef^ any 
presents, he ordered several governors to be beheaded for 
bribery, and his chief officer of fmance w'as broken on the 
wheel like a common thief; but his administrators did not 
mend their waj'S. One day, it is said, when the czar 
was dictating to his attorney-general a law which ordered 
the punishment, by death, of every employee convicted of 
venality: “Your Majesty,” said the attorney, “then wishes 
to remain quite alone in the state? Wc all steal, some 
more and more stupidly, others less and more adroitly.” 
Venality was a trait of the customs of the time, adminis- 
trators and those under their authority found it very niUural 
that an employee should pay himself for fuffilHng the func- 
tions of his office. In our day, even, the government has 
succeeded in concealing venality but not in suppressing it. 

The Government of Russia in the Eighteenth Century. — 
Peter the Great had imposed the civilization and the in- 
stitutions of Europe upon the Russian people. At the same 
time he had made a great military and maritime power 
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oi th^ ^eaipait of I^mm. He bad destmjmi the amy of 
the Kii^ of S#edeQ» atkd bad conquered all the provhices 
^ ahoieii of the Baltic. He begun a war agahbt 
the suUmi in order to conquer the 4>rovince8 akmg the 
Black Sei* He had profited by the invasion of the Swedes, 
add altered Poiaiid under pretext of defending it Through 
the Polish nobles he had forced upon the lui^ (1717) 
a law which f<nbade him to have an army of more than 
18,000 men. 

At his death, in 1725, he left the Russian people dis- 
contented, ruined by new taxes, decimated by ware 
and enforced labor. But he had succeeded in transform- 
ing die old, barbarous, and half Asiatic Ru^ia into a 
great European empire. Th’s metamorphosis, which 
would seem to have demanded a century for its accom- 
plishment, Peter had brought about in one generation. 

This premature work was incomplete and unsubstantkd. 
The sentiments of the Russians were not changed, and the 
will of another czar would have been sufficient to destroy 
what the will of Peter had created. It was believed, at 
one time, that such a czar had come to the throne. The 
grandson of Peter the Great, Peter 11 . , returned to Mos- 
cow, where, like the ancient czars, he began to hunt and 
to drink; the councils ceased to act, and it was almost neces- 
sary to abandon the Baltic provinces- But after his death 
the authority passed to three women, successively, who- 
came and settled at St. Petersburg, and who permitted their 
favtmtes to govern the empire. The work of Peter the 
Great was saved by the court at St, Petersburg and by 
the foreign functionaries, Munich, Biron, Ostermann, and 
Lestoeq. It was definitely consolidated by a German 
woman, Catherine, who had come into Russia as the wife 
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of Cm Peter HI, and who got rid'^Mly l^iid 'Rad 

had herself crowned czarina. “ ^ i, 

During the eighteenth century the Ruasiail oeMdt 
accustomed to the European manners awl td^gea, ttod 
adopted them cheerfully; they no Umgtar wkM to he 
boyars, they wanted to be European noUes; d^ir d d ldi tik 
learned no other language but French, and then cana a 
time, when, in the best society, do one could speah Rts* 
Sian. Russian was only the language of the pec^ and 
of the domestics. 

But this transformation took place only in the ranks of 
the noble's and among the public functionaries. The mass 
of the people, the peasants and the merchants, kept their 
language, their customs, and their attachment to the Greek 
religion. 

Thus the Russian nation has been divided into two 
parts — ^an aristocracy, civilized in the European mann«', 
which governs a half-civilized Asiatic race, submissive 
to that government, but neither understanding it nor 
lotting it. The Russians are laboring to-day with the 
purpose of blending into one single nation these two 
superimposed races. 
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Qownmuatf ly Monopoly.— From the sixleenlh century 
the hye- European powers which had a marine on the 
ocean were in possession of coiunics. France and Eng- 
land continued to acquire more of them. 

Ail the ^tes then had the same ideas concerning the 
use cobnies and the maimer in which they should be 
^vemed. They were not considered simpU as unoccu- 
pied territory, suitable for the reception of a people who 
could no longer find anything to live on in the mother 
cotmtry. Europe was then sparsely peopled, having one- 
third of the population of to-day; most of the countries 
had not enough inhabitants to cultivate their owi soil, 
of which the greater part had not been touched by the 
peasant -cultivators; no country had so large a population 
that any inconvenience was felt on account of numbers. 
The gpti^minents, in taking {X)sscssion of the lands of the 
New Wc^ld, had thought only of the benefits which they 
might derive from them. The lands most sought for were 
those in the tropics, which j-icldcd the most valued prod- 
ucts — such as spices, sugar, cotton and coffee. The most 
healthful oountrics in North America remained unoc- 
cupied until the seventeenUi century, and no one wanted 
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anji^^ikig in Austzalia< The colonies .ivcee the dom&his of 
the ^tate, whidi were exploited Ua the benefit el the 
^The government insisted upon rcscrvi^ fofcitsrff afi the 
{MToits of these ixssessions. It then set forth the principle 
I that it alone had the right to take the products oSits c<A- 
I onies. The Dutch, masters of the islands ol the Straits bf 
Sunda, forbade the Europeans to land there, as they wished 
to be the only ones to gather the spices; th^r did not permit 
the cultivation of the spice-trecs, which in some islands 
could be easily kept under sun'ciilance; forts were con- 
structed to keep off the smugglers, and the governors 
made tours through the other islands in order to pull up 
the spice-bushes which had sprouted naturally and 
without any culture. 

In the eighteenth century, when the colonies be^n 
to increase in population, the colonists bc^ to export 
to Europe the products of liicir own plantations, and in 
return recei\ed from Eurojx; the manufactured articles 
which they needed for their own use. The government 
saw in this commerce a new soura; of rc\cnuc; it rcsen’cd 
to itself the right to buy the [troducc of the colonists and 
to sell to them manufactured g!>ofls. 1 1 declared that the 
commerce of the colony was the pr(.>f)crty of the state; 
such is the princi{.>lc of monojK)ly. 

The Commercial Companies. — The government did not 
itself exploit its monopoly; it ceded this to private parties 
who organized companies for that purpose. The model 
company was the “India Company,” founded in HoUimd 
in 1602. The Dutch went to Lisbon, during the sixteenth 
centur)*, in order to secure the productions of the Indies. 
After the revolt Philip II. forbade them to cany <m com- 
merce with Portugal, so the Dutch ships began toigo di* 
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teetfy teir ^ |)ovt» fw tlieir cbsifiibdtt^ 

l^was & dtogooiis perfcnm^ id the Fbrtuguese 
as pixa£ts Eiifft^peaJi mcarcha^ who navigated the 
Inc^ <>0^/ parties woe not rich eiKyu^ to 

oegaalae ribs ccmiinerce in an ludmown and hostde com- 
ttf } a fleet of amed ships was necessary in order to with- 
stand the Portuguese vessels, and a personnel of agents 
to keep rite traders informed oi the conditions and to con- 
clude treaties with the native princes. The private indi- 
viduals and the cities of Holland, willing to risk monqr in 
the enterprise, united their capital. Thus sevcra .1 cham- 
bers of oonunerce were formed; each one bought and 
equipped its own ships, but all were grouped in a sin^ 
company, with seven directors .lamed by the government 
and charged wnth the care of the common interests; that 
is to say, to support the fleet and the army and to treat 
with the {ffinccs in the name of the company. The gov- 
ernment gave to the company the monopoly of the com- 
merce with the Indies; the company did not admit to its 
pmts any other ships besides its o^^•n. The capital was 
divided into 2,153 shares, valued at 3,000 florins per share. 
At first the business of the company was not profitable; 
between the years 1611 and 1634 there were thirteen 
years out of the twenty-four when the company could 
pay no dividends to its shareholders. But at last it suc- 
ceeded in getting the Spice Islands and the commerce 
of the Indies away from the Portuguese. At that time 
it had seven governors and one governor-general (at 
Batavia)* 

This sucosss induced the other countries to organize 
similar companies, by giving to them the ownership of the 
land ind the monopoly of the commerce. The King of 
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dcgreei the Massadniaelte B»y 
Sftn Bay Company. In France the govtfBiuait iliili^ 
nted the commerce of the whole world pvhr- 

ileged companies—the East India Company 
West India Company and the Saint Chrislefiaet^^ 
Barbadocs Company (1626), the Isles of Aineidica Ckniio 
pany, the Cape Verde Company (1639), the Otiiciea 
(jd34), WTiite Cape (1635), Orient and Mad^^aacar 
(1642), Northern (rt>65), Levant (1671), and Soaegal 
(1679) companies. Many companies failed and were re- 
organized. It has been estimated tJiat down to 1769 
fifty-five companies engaged in Uiis monopoly had faSed; 
the greater number were French. 

The Portuguese Colonies.-— The Portuguese had founded 
their settlements solely for the purpose of earthing on com- 
merce; they were satisfied to occupy' a few ports, tad these 
they fortified. Their warshim sened at the same time 
to keep away other shifts and to cany' back to Lisbon the 
oriental merchandise, such as spkes, calico, silks, porce- 
lain and ivory. Private intlividuals could not go to the 
Indies unless authorized to do so by an order from the 
government; the commerce was not extensive; the Prartu- 
gucse preferred to sell merchamilsc at a high price rather 
than to sell a great deal. The fimcticmaries, appointed 
only for three years, made haste to get rich, and fldmin- 
fetercd [joorly sold justice and prevented individuals from 


* A royal charter was granted in 1606 to two rorporatkms; the London 
and Plymouth companies. The London Company was fiven (W ng},i 
to ^onizc America between the 34th and 4 i$t deneesof Nofth JattMda; 
aha the PI mouth Company between the 3&b aaa 451b dmim 
The Uudiwi Bay Company was chartered in 1^ 



doing l%is s^fln in rlitde^^ad 

oast aiicli, & Ilut coapanles. An 
0^ to tfan lAdies in coder to commercial mla- 

ti(W»V ^‘The Portuguese, notwithstanding 

their have been reduced to begj^ry m 

ipiintaintog their soldiers.” 

The POKtu^ colonies on the coast of Africa were 
poial ootofues where criminals were sent, and slave- 
markets where the tratie in negroes was carried on. About 
To/xxk were sent off every >( ar from the port of Loanda. 

Ihe colony of Brazil, one of ihc most fertile countries 
in the world, was for a long tim.- scorned by the com- 
mercial companies, as it would ha\ e Leen nece ssary to set 
to work and culiivale it. The ^^u^ar cane was introduced 
there by deported convicts and Jews; the ipinc's of the in- 
terior ware exploited by adventurers who founded the 
colony of St. Paul without the aid of the government; the 
Paolistas formed an indejxmdcnt jxojjle in the eighteenth 
century. 

The ^pacdsh Colonies,— The Spanish government, 
which had taken jic^session of immense territories in 
America, did not dc'sire to create a new Spain, settled by 
Spaniards; it only wished to increase the domains of the 
house of Castile, and to convert the pagan savages to the 
true faith. The colonies were like a large enclosed es- 
tate. In order to go to America a Spaniard had first to 
obtain a permit from the government. Before a ship 
was allowed to depart the captain was obliged to swear 
that there was no one on board who had not a license. 
In order to obtain this license, a “sulficient motive for 
departure” must be given; it was necessary to belong to a 
Catholic family of which no member, for two generations. 
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ooadexn^ by the laquisitiMi.; ^ 

paml^ion was often given for two yeaiatml^i. < 

Only a very few Spaniards were pOTnittrf to s^tle in 
the (xtfonies; in 1550 there were not moit tlui| iSfifX} 
of than living in the colonial settlements. Hier^cae, 
Spanish America was inhabited chiedy by natives and 
negroes. Even to-day the inhabitants of Baragnay and 
of Upper Peru are all Indians, and three-fourths of the 
Mexicans are mestizos. The Jesuit missionariis Imd 
organized Indian villages, called rHuctions or panskes^ ta 
California and in Paraguay, which no whites were allowed 
to approach. The go\cmment did not seek to attract 
farmers or workmen. It had declared itself proprietor of 
the soil, and had divided the land into vast domams 
which were distributed to the favorites of the king- The 
Count Valencianas iiad lands which were valued at 
more than 25,000,000 francs and a mine which brought 
him a revenue of 1.500,000 francs per year. On these 
domains hardly an> one but Indians .and negroes were to 
be foimd. “The cultivation of the soil is despised," said 
a traveller in tlie eighteenth centmy; “each <me wants to 
live like a gentleman and to lead an idle life," The Span- 
ish all gathered in the towns; they were the proprietors, 
functionaries, law} ers, speculators, and monks. Many of 
them were the younger sons of noble families who had come 
to America to live in a noble manner and without work. 
It was one of the three careers oj ten to the Spanish noble. 
The proverb said: “Choose the sea, the church, or the 
service of the king.” At Lima one-third of the whites 
were of noble birth, and there were forty-five families 
whose chiefs were cither marquis or count, Everything 
in these cokmics was raodclIc*d oii Spanish customs and 
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modes cl gpvalii^^ tlm (mtaJkd estates^ t^ 

the l^uisatlon, the censotfiJhip all 
offioem of die Inquisiticm could at any hour enter 
apy house int ^'ender to search for' prohibited literature.) 
It was au society in a new country, and tlie goveni- 
laei^ int^Eid^ not to allow it to be changed. It carefi^y 
kept away all foreigners; even to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century every foreign ship was treated as a piride^ 
vessel; the sailors who landed were executed, or sent tc 
forced labor in the minces. After the interdict had 
lifted the Inquisition continued to rcpuisc all foreijE 
on the ground of hetenxioxy. The government was e^ 
suspicious of the whites v\ho were born in Amaica 
who are called ert'oies. It w' ? 1(1 not allow them io;'be 
taught. In a speech to the pu[>ils of the colleges at L^ita, 
the viceroy said: “Learn to read, write, and to say |j?our 
prayers; that i& all that an American ought to knbw.^* 
T& government would not allow them to have any part 
in the administration. AU the olbccs were givcft to the 
“old Spaniards.” Out of i(>o viceroys only .four wero 
creoles; out of 369 American blsho{>s until i673«nly twelve 
were creoles. The government, to prcxcni ahe creoles 
from acting in concert, prcscr\ c<l an inequality b^ween the 
“})eop!e of blue blood” (the whiles) anti the “j^ple of 
col(*r” (Indians, negnx's, and nK'stize.s). \ 

The ^ate rosen ed for itself a monoiH)!}’ of the copuncrce; 
the coltmists could not sell their commodities except to 
merchants who were licensed, and they must buy manu- 
factured goods from the licensed traders only. As .\mar- 
ica had been discovenxl and occupied in the name of the 
Queen erf Castile, the commerce of America belonged to 
the crown of Castile and could be carried on only in 
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ports. TTic good pwts in SjMwn 
die kingdom of Aragon; but every ship Ain(|« 

ica was obliged to visit the port of Seville; it w#s it ir«fy «af~ 
dlnary port, but it belonged to Castile.‘ In 15*^ A bfur^ii 
of commerce was established there; the clerks Visited eve^ 
ship on the e\'c of its departure, kept a register, andga^'e 
a patent, which permitted the vessel to make the VQjn^ge. 

1720 the monopol)' was transferred to Cadiz. THbe 
vessels sailed in fleets and all landed at the same port, 
'f^ere were two fleets a year; one sailed for Vera Cruz, 
wl^h was the outlet for all the commerce of Mexico, tlu; 
oth|r (the galleons) for Carlagep.a and Porto BeUo, where 
all^uth America and even Buenos Ayres came for their 
supplies. The admiral of the galleons and the Gov'etnor 
of I'^ama fixed the price of all the merchandise. The 
merchants who formed the privilegetl companies bou^t 
the commodities of the colonics at a low price, and sold the 
manufactured pro<^iuris of EiirojH-, t'spcciaUy iron anil 
steel, at'a profit of one hundred to three hundred percent. 
The fleet !|id not sulnce as a means of suyjply for the col- 
onies, nor Ibr the exfxjrtation of the produce, and yet the 
colonists wtre forbidden to buy from foaigners w to sell 
to them their commodities. .‘Smuggling was regarded aa 
a heresy, and was puiiisLcd by the tribunal of the Intjuisi- 
tion. But as they could not live without it, they carried it 
on extei^ively, and the foreign ships especially profited 
by war/to come and disembarked their merdiand^. 
The consequence was that the conunerce of the Spanish 
colohics was greatly increased by war. In X713 the 
■« 

yin the same way, during the period when the King ol Spain wm uka 
^ Kwsp of PortugaJ, the Portugucbc <A the Molucciuii were furtiUdea to 
trade with the Philippines. 
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Eai^ish goirbiiiAmt. He gin^ to the 
of canning on the traide in slbives in 
the S^fian^ colonies, and he gave toem permi^ion to 
seod^ every year to the fair at Porto Bello, a vessel of 
I^K» tons, laden with English merchandise. This vessel 
became a veritable mart ; it remained before the town, 
while other Eoj^ish ships went to Jamaica and to Santo 
Domingo in search of more merchandise, so that its cargo 
was constantly replenished. The commerce of the gal- 
leoiKB, which had amounted to 15,000 tons, fell in 1737 to 
3,000 tons. 

The Dutch Colonies. — The people of Holland had formed 
their marine from the fleets that were in the habit of going 
dirough the North Sea in search of herring. In the seven- 
teenth century they owned more merchant ship® than any 
other nation in Europe; they went to foreign ports, carry- 
ing their wares from one countr)* to another; they were 
caUed the carriers of the seas. The Dutch colonies were 
ceflonies for commerce alone; they belonged to the great 
India Company, which had taken them from Portugal.* 

For its trade in the Indies the company, instructed by 
the check which the Portuguese system had sustained, 
adopted an entirely different regime. It demolished the 
fortresses and settled in the o{)en ports, having neither 
toitifkatkms nor armies; it entertained amicable relations 
with toesovereigns of the countries, keeping out of politics, 
and making no attempt to convert the subjects; it gained 
the support of the native merchants by purchasiq^ their 

* The i$lands of Curasao and Saint Eustache were used to cAtv on 
smugritii^ vdUi ttie S|»ni^ cotonics. Cape Town was a caU-fxw for 
veMm goiiig to India. Surinam was a cotony of {dantations cuhn’sted 
by sUves. 




uiw^f ni^li^dise lat^ght frtm 
WM %be conicnt with smaH proifihi» 
had ail the profits of the commerce wit 
jjciQBe attendant on occupation. It fori«f(liEl'|^ 
to trade on their own account, but it pay^ 
regularly. Becoming a great jvower, the com{:£i^ _ 
ally returned to the mctliods pursueti by the 
monts. It destroyed almost all the natives of thtOl^Q^MXSKSj 
massacred troops of Chiiusi- in Java Ci 74 o)» ^ 

revolt the King of laTnatc, whom it wanttw 
to pull up all the clove-platUs in his domains; It obQged 
all ships, returning from the Indies to HoBaiid, to iSsss 
around by the Orkneys instead vl through the Enj^ish 
Channel, and the ships going to tlje Indies had to stop at 
Batavia in order to lx st-inheJ. 'I'hc clerks Jx^an to 


trade on their o.^n account; 'lu y rlid. more btishtcss than 
did thc(Com[iany itself, and hurdt ne<! its ship® with their 
merchandise. When the King of Moib.nd lxxamej| 0 ®rert^ 
in-chief of 'the company -ly-ps) she a IministrativO offices 
were given to mm wi.u d^ i nt'f concern thcrosdves with 
trade. Finally, the (omjwny contracted an enormous 
debt; in 17^94 its liabilities were 1^7,000,000 fioiitis and thO 
assets 1 5, poo, 000 llorins only. 

The French Colonies. — A French colony was oigant;!^ 
like a ptbvince. The colonists wen; not [lermiitcd to tilte 
themselves; an intendant, all-powerful as in Friuiee, idiB- 
cided the most insignificant affairs. 'Hie censorship erf 
the press and religious persecution were transpcfirted to 
America; no Protestant w'as admitted into the cokmidi, 
tithes were established for the benertt of the Iflid 
seigniories for the nobles. The colonists had hd nmre 


out- from the Fcnch- 
iol^ior gpods and were sold at W 
Ihc coloimts could trade oidy with the 
company. 


Uj^ler Um ri^^c there were nourishing colonies only in 
the especially in Santo Domingo, where tbo cre^ 

oh^.iataile 1^ negro slaves do the work. Ciemada, with 
ita:t|i^itscy as large as the whole oL Europe, had in 
only ZO/3QO souls, in 1774 only 54>ooo, and at the time 
it ima conquered by the English the inhabitints 
ni^hfe^ 70,000 souls; to-day the Frcnch-Canadian 


pojmlatioa amoqnts to over 2,000,000. 

Colonies. — England, the last comer among 
the oAmial powers, had only small, scattered cobni<K 
akmg J^ North American coast. As they produced tio 
tra hmhlft commodity the government look little account of 
them; it did not take the trouble to organize them or 
govern them. Therefore, the settlement of the colonics 
was whhout restraint. In the North the colonists were 
chiefly the persecuted Puritans who had come to America 
in tte time of Charles I. in order to be free in th » exercise 
of t^ wmship enjoined by their religion. They hadrbuilt 
Prptestimt churches, cultivated the land, and liad founded 
in America a new fatherland which they called New 
Engiai^ These were religious colonics. “If any one 
amn^ us,” they said, “values religion as iw'elve, and the 
wpsdd as thirteen, he has not the soul of a genuine New 
aigtotlcr.” In the ^uth the country had been occupied 
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who lived like otuhtiy gen^lfliiqi ia ^the 
midst of their negro slaves. ? / D 

. Tliere were thirteen colonics, each with a^dfetinef fiSv- 
critnaent of its own. They were divided into Utaufi khids* 
The proprietary colonics belonged to one or to seweial 
private individuals who iiad received them as a dmaatiCin 
from the government; in granting the concessicot the 
state gave iij) meddling in the affairs of the colony; the 
eight proprietors of the Caroliaas, for example, had the 
right to aj)jx)int all the oilicials, to levy the taxes, provklmg 
they had the consent of the colonists, to make war, and to 
create a nobilinv The chartered colonics belong^ to a 
priV'ilcgcd company, the crown colonics belonged to the 
govdijimcnt. But everywhere the colonists had pre- 
sencfiVhc rights of Engiisirmcn; they ruled tlicmselvcs, 
voted t^jeir taxes, regulated their religious affairs, and 
coukl bc)tricd only by a jur}’. The English government 
did not ebneern itself with their affairs, save in the ap- 
IX)intmenl of governors. The cultivation of the land was 
o{)en to all. Unoccupied lands were sold to any cme who 
would cultkalc them; the fanuly of Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, sold yearly lands to the amount of 30,000 
[)ounds sterling. I'hus was formed a population of small 
English p^-oprietors. Until the middle of the seventeenth 
century t|ic colonists had been free to trade with the fw- 
eign mcr^^hants; there was an extensive commerce espe- 
cially wifh Holland; but the Long Parliament, to oblige 
the Englisli to create a marine sendee, decided, through 
the Navigation .Act of 1651, that henceforth no mer- 
chandise could be brought into an English port save in an 
I'lnglish vessel, e(|uippcd by an English ahipownor, com- 
nunded by an Plnglish captain, and at least thfce-fouilhs 
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iBAiia^ jiyk)il. lltu$ the i»e> 9 q)ofy of com> 

iif«oe ia the Skiglis^ colonies was given to E^gBslinien. 

&0KBs4^lt^isi. in the eighteenth century, was rocsre 
thidi^ than Europe, but it did not form a nation, 
and the inhabitants had been for many centuries ruled 
b^^Q^eig^ ctftiquerors. The last dominion, founded in the 
sixteenth century, had been that of a Tartar prince, estab- 
lished at DelhL This prince, the Grand Mogul, had, in the 
seventerath century, united all India in a single empire. 
In the eighteenth century' this empire had already been 
destroyed; there remained no other power in the country 
except that of the governors, who had become soverei^s, 
and of the chiefs of bands who, with their mercenaries, 
were making war on each olht.. 

The two governments, France and England, had each 
formed an East India Company for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a privileged commerce. The two companies, French 
and English, were organized in the same way; each 
owned some towns on the coast which were defended by 
forts, and which were provided with warehouses. They 
roaihtamed in those towns an army of commercial em- 
ployees, some soldiers, and a governor. These companies 
were in themselves petty powers. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was necessary for them to defend their establish- 
ments, to take part in the wars which they carried on with 
the petty sovereigns of the countrj'. It was soon evident 
that a sm^ army, organized and disciplined in the Euro- 
pean {sriiton, could defeat a large native army, and that 
an (uccxiknt European army could be formed with the 
Hindoo soklias. Regiments of “scpoj’s” were formed 
from the bantb of native mercenaries. These were com- 
manded by European officers, and armed in the Euro- 



or^uuiited 

dii^cNT of the French company. Hie Eng^ 
wdeomed the idea and profiled by it 

Struggle Between France and Engianl^At 
sing of the eighteenth century the two gre^t .pO0|P*a(|'-|rf 
Europe, France and Englan<i, found themsdv^ 
in a struggle which was to continue for more diail a cfsa- 
tnry. In i6SS William of Orange, bectitning JCing of 
Eng^nd, had put himself at the head of a coaUtlgii of the 
states of Eurojie in order to put a stop to the (^nqueata of 
Louis XIV. From that moment England had maaii)^ 
the principal adversarj' of France, and in ah the -fread 
wars where France was engaged, she found Engknd 
ranged among her enemies. Before the Reyohttkm there 
were five wars between the tvro rival powers: I. The 
League of Augsburg (1689-1697); 2. Spanish SiKxcsritm 
(1702-1713);* 3. Austrian Succession (1740-1748); 4. 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763); 5. W^ar of American 
Independence (i 7 76-1 783). 

The first four were chiefly continental wars, whi^ 
England inters’ened as an ally of the enemies of Fpnas 
(of Austria in the first three, and of Russia in the* Seven 
Years’ War). But the war extended beyond the conti- 
nent; each of the rivals sought to destroy the ships and 
conquer the colonies belonging to the other. 

These rnaritime and colonial wars, were to have conse- 
quences of which no one at that time had even dt^mned. 
When the contest began, France had the, advtmtage. 
The navy was in 1677 composed of jpo ships; im^Jhdud- 
ing the corsairs of Dunkirk and St. Malo« JNi'fhue 

’ Ounng the first half of the reign ol Louis ?CV. tie te^t, and 
ward Cardinal Fleury, held the policy of maintainiiqs peace with Englaiid. 


at ^ League of Aug^butf^/ 
the Eag^h Ibtt/ in this way, at least 4,300 vesseb; their' 
au^ioe hisiaaiire companies were mined.) 

had takm the lead also in the colonies. In the 
tiiM i?llt:peri^-IV^ Canada and the adjacent regums of 
Ne#{btu|(^^ A<»dia *'and Hudson Bay, had beeii 
occufiied. /^ahee had just taken yjosscssion of the anth- 
try about the mouth of the Mississippi (Louisiana), and 
had jtuA eistahlishcd through the Ohio valley a chain of 
forts Which bound Canada to Ix>uisiana, that is to say, 
the Ittdbli of the St. Lawrence with the basin of the Mis* 
siSS^^ rfte was mistress of nearly all of North Amer- 
ica* /lit the Antilles she owned not only Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, but many other islands which have beai' 
tsitiSi hotn her-~Saint Lucia, Dominica, and Tabago. 
Sie had afcquired the western part of the large island of 
Santo Domingo, Hayti, and had begun to grow large 
plantations of sugar-cane. She owned, besides, Frendi 
Guuuia and Senegal. She had tried to rule the great 
Island Madagascar. The establishments created by 
Colbert did not last, but at the beginning of the ci^teenth 
ccnttiiy tho two neighboring islands, Reunion and the 
Isle of Prana became flourishing French colonies. In 
Asia the East India Company had establishments in 
many oities. Thus France Ixjcame possessed of immense 
terriunies, somewhat like deserts, it is true, but which, 
day, would have been populated and would form to-day 
a va^ French colonial empire. England, at the same 
^odi, ihedoa^y her cobnics on the eastern coast of Nordi 
Aruc^dcai bmxfi^ on the west by the French possessaims 
along dm Ohio, the bland of Jamaica in the Antilles, ami 
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tite genei^ fectt^es of Bombay imd jMadiil ^ ' 

Indies. Nothing then indicated that ^gisli^ 
come a great maritime and colonial jj)oWer. ED|^a»d 
not at that time the country of commerce 'and iddoiitiy 
ivhich we know to-day, and its marine service iwii iiot 
superior to that of France. 

The wars of the eighteenth fcentury reversed matters 
and gave to England maritime and colonial supreinacy. 
By the Peace of Utrecht (1713), France, completely tiiined 
by her defeats on the continent, and being incapable «rf 
maintaining a war-fleet, had ceded Acadia, NewfomHl- 
land and the Hudson Bay to England. She stfll r^med 
the best part of her possessions. The French emnpany 
began the conquest of India, the war-fleet was reorgan- 
ized and made a glorious struggle against the English fleet 
(1740-1748), when the war again bc'gan (1756). The 
statesmen of neither country had taken into account the 
importance which a colonial empire might have for their 
governments. At that time the colonies were hardly con- 
sidered more than domains where one could raise coffee, 
indigo, and sugar-cane; the Antilles were esteemed of the 
greatest value. T'he immense territories of North Amer- 
ica were looked ujx>n as useless possessions, the govern- 
ment elid not care to sec its subjects emigrate to these col- 
cttiies, it preferred to keep them at home; no one tha» be- 
lieved that it would be of any advantage to Fiance to have 
millions of French on the other side of the ocean. IPAf- 
genson, one of the ministers of Louis XV., said that if he 
were king of France, he would give ail the edemies fear the 
head of a pin, and Voltaire thou^t it was abatod for the 
Fzeneb and English to go to war “over a lew atpebta of 
snow” — ^it was thus that he called the country of the Ohb. 
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foitMiy VB^^dmcni ol these teenies, then so despased. 
He 1 ^ to become the first maritime power 

of the English ships alone should carry 

<m copmcR^' industry had begun to be eStah^ 

and it had need of an outlet; the great commerpM 
inteieshi at Eng^nd sustained Pitt and induced the House 
to vtrte the encomous sums which were nc*eded to crush 
out the marine and conquer the colonies of France. The 
French fleet was destroyed; the Minister of Marine de- 
daied that the vessels which had escaped were not suffi- 
datt to expose the English, and h: sold them to private 
individuals. The English fleet was mistre^ of the seas, 
and coi 4 d take ])osscssion of tL. French Antilles, which 
wmt left defenseless. 

In North America the French woodsmen of Canada 
f(»ined an alliance with the Indians, and at first repulsed 
the Eni^ish oflonists who were much more numerous. 
But the English received rcenforccments from their gov- 
ernment, while the French nunistcr abandoned the 
Canadians, who succumbed to overwhelming numbers. 
In the Indies the director of the French company, Du- 
pWix, had acquired some province's; the company allowed 
itsetf to be persuaded to abandon them and to recall 
Ou{detx to France; it was a commercial company which 
cared £c»r nothing but to realize a profit on investments; 
the government only inten ened to decide against Dun^ix 
(i7S4)« Four years later the English company began the 
conquest of Bengal and attacked the possessions of the 
Frendt company. The government tried to defend them 
but hi^ an insufficient force. By the treaty of Paris, 1 763, 
France c^ed to England Canada and several islands of 



, COIITEJffiOHAIV 

^pa&r''"tite territ<^ irf 
-ipiOTiised to cde* the iwaintcnance of 
this was to gh'C up thg pc«scssion of a oolonii^ * < 

The Rngtish Colo^ £mpire.--Ehgia^ itthbWiied 
France in America and in India. She was ^^all 

N^h America as far south as Mexico, aadalio^i^iWliBtl 
tte conquest of India. The sharehoMem erf 
company had wantal that it should only he’ 
commercial affairs, and had brought about &c ICHw of 
Dupleix, whom they ref)roafh«I for having ci^pgiSl tte 
company in costly wars. The English oontptmy left 
their employees free to ai t, and Clive, in a 8 io|^ baule, 
ccmquered the whole kingdom of Bengid. * ■ 

The employees, having by a single act, become mastm 
of a coimtry containing 00,000,000 soids, ruled ft Mtc ty- 
rants, despoiling the inhabitants, and making tmormons 
fortunes; then they returned to England dtsplajdng all 
the luxtuious splendor of an oriental sovereign; thej' 
were called “Nabobs.” The scandal was such that when 
the time came for the renev.al of the {privileges of the 
com{)any, which privileges were grantwl for twenty years, 
the English government reserved to itself the power of 
naming the govemor-gimeral; it left to the company turfy 
the monopoly of the commerce. The govemcHrs-general 
continued the conquest in the name of the company, 
which finally, in the nineteenth century, becanie’ t|te sole 
sovereign of India. It seems marveltous. at the fait 
that^ .country pf ^>0,00 0,000 Sf>uls ^hld pemtlt itseff 
tojjg. c xm quR i :Bd ,by aj3^^ foreign iamhtet& But 

in reality India was not a nat!«if* 13 r*#B Hfflaoem- 
bkge of pieoples; some were Brahmins, others 
There was nothing to bind them t(^cthcr,iurfth^ nice, nor 



ao eeasoiiipcftctli^s 
was iaciaed df 
who were aoctist(»aaed to.sk 
*! by toteignezs/ There was oo nation 

liiM^oiij^Ali liSKMgaois^ body of sovereign princes. The 
bidJia iOosqitiU^ was <mly one sovereign fighting against 
<ahkHK>ra«ig^ .It conquered them all, because it alone 

bkolii til tlMi I^Bah Colonies in America.-'Tbe am- 
qnek 0# CaniMfa changed the situation for the thirteen 
JBoglish’ cbto in America; thenceforth they no ioogca’ 
needed to fear an jattack on the part of France, and they 
no longer needed the help of England for their defence. 
ThO oedontsts ceased to feel Ih... they were protected by 
the govenunent, and they began to complain that 

th(^ wi«e oppressed. The English Parliament regulated 
the ;COininerpe of the colonics. It decided the amount of 
the customs duty which cacli kind of merchandise had to 
pay« It prohibited commerce in certain kinds of mcrchan- 
(bsei both exports and imports. The colonists had never 
pficrtested against this right of the Parliament, but England 
had never demanded that the colonists should pay any 
taxes* The English government, burdened with a heavy 
debt cofttzac^ during the w’ar, thought that it was k^ti- 
mate to nsk the colonists to contribute, in a small measure, 
to tl^t mipenses of England. The colonists protested, 
piea^lipg; the did English custom, that no one is bound to 
pay a fek unfem tax has been voted for by the pn^ier 
reprcseittjij^hm* !Now the colonies did not send repm> 
sentat^ to' ^ English Parliament. Parliament took 

* By ifnptr the coionisU meant representation in their 

mtd aiieinMfaa^Bn. 



4$ CONtWPOiL^Y CiVlUZiATION 

lio protest tuid votet^.a %l^;lai^ovt 

iorm.of a ^amp>tax <1:764). ^Tlle c^nists |iiis«fet^ 
sale of stamped papeij by malp^atmg whoeiiiisr 0 
talce it upon himself so to dispose of it, and by bmldog 
to pieces the boxes of stamps; the Engli^ goyomaieBt 
had no officials in the colonies, and <x>ukl not psmta^t^tbe 
collectors of the impost ; if an American isras bpouj^ to 
justice, the jury acquitted him. Parliament mnoved die 
tax.^ 

In 1^67 the government again fixed a tax, but under 
the form of customs-duty, to be paid on several articles 
of merchandise (glassware, leather, paper, tea) Isought 
into America. The colonists again began to send in peti- 
tiems and to threaten the customs-officers; they agre^ 
among themselves not to buy any English merchandise, 
and in that way they would punish the English. The 
'x>lonists in the North (New England) were the most 
excited; in Boston smuggling was carried <« openly, a 
cargo of Madeira wines, entered through fraud, was 
transported through the streets with an escort of armed 
men. The government tried to station regiments of sol- 
diers in America. When the arrival of a garrison was 
made known in Boston, the inhabitants held a meeting 
where they resolved that no army should temahi in the 
colony without their consent. When the ^UTudn had 
gone into quarters, the soldiers could not go out into the 
streets without being maltreated. The fpmniDmA 
yielded, withdrew the duty, but allowed the tax on tea to 

’ This action was taken chiefly i>ecause of the influence of the Stamp 
4 ct Congress which met in New York, October 7, 1765. Dekttrfes from 
nine of the colonies were present. A petition was sent to tJw British 
government to withdraw the Stamp Act, and a formal. atatemtaU of thek 
rights was prepared. The .Stamp Act w as repealed March 18, 1786 .— Ed. 



GOVERNMENr 4»\J 

rraaaiil 40 support Ibe prii^p^ invol^ in lb 

odloubts had growp: 

vidtaii vessel, which was patroGOm^ 

oOiast of l^ode lslaad, having foundered, was bonded 
hf Ik basu} of men who had embarked in eight small l^b. 
llm ^pbln was wounded and the vessel was burned, and 
ahhes^ diS lesdm of the expedition were known, no one 
was wiOlng to bear witness against them (1772). Sotne 
dtoe alt^ard the East India Company sent three ships 
laden' with tea to Boston. A body of men, disguised tfs 
Indians, seized the shif« and threw 342 cases of tea into 
the waters of the bay. 

lllc English, irritated by this insult, took measures 
against the rebellious colony; Parliament declared’ the 
port of Bost<m closed, and changed the constitution of 
the ookmy. The other colonics sidixi with Boston, c^- 
tributod money, and sent wheat and rice to the people. 
Then tEhe assemblies of the colonics ordered a levy of 
troops, to resist the English soldiers, and they sent dele- 
gates to Utiladelphia* for the purpose of coming to some 
agreement on the means to be employed in organizing 
orimi resbtance to the movements of England. 

Ihdepe&dcnce of the Colonies. — The American colonists 
had- hc^ gradually brought to the employment of resist- 
ance thtoU^ the use of force by the English government 
(the ftwt combat took place in 1775). However, it was not 
yet a qnesibeto of revolt; they wanted to intimidate the 

' The ftoft Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, September 5, 

SKiid Conthienial Congress met also in Philadelphia, May 10 , 
•775* Tt ItadKle • national govemment Voted to raise a conti- 
nentat may, Wdim a state of <M«nce, and authorized bills of credit 



S0 eONt»aCPOItA»Y aVlIiKATlON 

to l« a^iari^ed frcato England. Tlie *»#»- 

tektst isT the preservation of their positton as 
which permitted them to do business with afl 
cokmies. The planters in the colonies of ^ Sow^il^ 
Well-to-do people in the centre and in the Nai1fc*'^il2*lhc 
ridi classes were attached to the king and loolaed; tdth 
horror upon a separation. But a new party. waS .tented 
in New England.* This party was composed chiefly of the 
common people, was led by lawyers, and wished to go to 
war, and to establish a rcptiblic. This party Was in the 
minority but it acted with vigor. Bodies of.m«i b^att to 
go through the countr>', exfwlling the judges and mal- 
treating the partisans of England who were called Tories. 
As they were the party of the king, a judge or a enstoms- 
oflacer was given a coat of tar and feathers (following the 
American custom). Thus a new rdgime was estal^^cd 
in the greater part of the colonics. 

The congress of delegates a.sscmbled at Philaddphia 
was divided into two almost cjual paxt^ The ddic- 
gates from the North wLshcxl to declare their independ- 
ence and to separate definitively from E^^and; they 
said that never would a similar opportunity be found, for 
there still remained many colonels who had been m die 
war against Canada and who would help to tem an 
army. The delegates from the South and frmii tho cen- 
tre did not desire a republic.* The mpublten fwaty 
succeeded in changing the governments the misting 

* It was ot:ganized in different sectkms cf the ooOBtrv. .. Sastoi AffSins 
was a leader in Massachusetts and Patrick Henr}' in XltH^niii.— £». 

* It is not correct to say that there was a cxmtiwt ^ Views of 

the delegates from the different .sections. Richard Ha&n X,a(9, ioflowiag 
the instructions from Virginia, the colony he represented, intindticnd the 
resolution fre independence. — E d. .. ' 



‘ Si 

colqiijea. a i&ajonty was !(» IIhs^ lAeclBl^ 

tkiA had been dmw^ up by la 

this dediiratloa» Congress, relying oa inha«ut epu- 

the King of England had wk^ted 
th#jd|^df the Americans and resolves that in consequence 
tht^bolkM^ be “free and independent States.” 

Iflut war between England and her colonics was Icmg 
and dqtd)£hil as to the result. Parliament had voted 
fuxKli liwaa army of 50,000 men; but the English govem- 
raeat had abnest no soldiers; volunteers were enroUoi, 
troops purchased from the German princes, and In- 
dians were employed. T wo years wei c needed to gather an 
army ready for action, and how could they act in a coun- 
try wh^ they must cross an immense uninhabited terri- 
tory Without roads, without provisions, and drandng all 
their sUfpKcs from England ? For a long time llic Eng- 
lish geoefids were satisfied to occiq>y the towns along the 
coast; (me army, which tried to plunge into the interior, 
was itarvol, harassed, and reduced to such exhaustion 
that it capitulated. 

The government of the Congress was still more feeble. 
It had no fcgal authority, could neither le^*)’ troops nor 
taxes; the assembly of each colony levied and paid its 
own sdlitia, and often refused to place it at the sendee of 
QmgiPss. , it had no other resources than to confiscate 
the prop e r ty of the Tories, and to issue the paper money, 
whkh it had created. This paper was continually dimin- 
ishing in valtte; in 1778 it was already worth only <me-, 
eighth vi its lamunal value, in 1780 only one-fiftieth. 
In t 777 ;|||be'iutihy of the Congress was reduced to 1,500 
men; jji iad deserted, taking th«ar arms with 
them. Oimgrcstf voted a levy of 65,000 men; only 15,000 
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'■f yia.^ ' '''ftn- sTtoieB and wfsre forced -to - gO': bM^lbb|fil. 
;T!^e ‘liiie of m&idi could be traced liy Mottdi ■> 3 SW'Se|p* 
fij fflber they were two daj's without 'txsjf 
cember, having no coverings, the soldtets 
pads the night around the fires which they had tanSt; The 
officers resigned, those who were away on leav^ lefttsed to 
return. Washington, the General-in-Chief, wrote to the 
Congress: “One may sf>eak of patriotism, one ma^draw 
from ancient history examples of grand deeds* aocoBi* 
plished under the dominion of that sentiment, but 006 Will 
find himself decei\ cd if he relics on that to cOsiduct a 
long and bloody war. ... I know that patriotism exists, 
and that it has done much in the present ctmteaU, but 
I venture to declare that a war of some duratkto- cannot 


be carried on u}x>n this i'rinciple alone.’^ 

The Americans wore powerless to defend tliMinselires 
against an army well organizt‘d and provisioned. It was 
France who came to the aid of the insurgents, sent diem 
money, arms, a coq>s of trwps, put them into a condition 
so that they could continue their resistance, and helped 
them to defend their country. France had no direct inter- 
est in this war; the wisest of her ministers, Turgot and 
Malcshcrbes, wanted to a\oiu intm-enlicai in the contest 
But Congress had sent to Paris a clever ctmisuas^ner, 
Franklin, celebrated for his invention of the hghtniifHtod, 
who knew how to win public opinion. The Idiaiatiinr Ver- 
gennes, who had the confidence of Louis XVI., ww m this 
war a means of weakening the power of the Sn^^sh, tnd 
France took sides with the Americans. 

England had then to fight France and lit^ 
she was obliged to put 300,000 men undo? ariOis, «nd to 









with 

to make peace. England 
rKieg|Bdiij^’’t^ of the Unit^ States (1733). 

catried the principal burden of the war, 


de]fhitttfifid.'^DOtitu^ for herself. The French commissimi* 
era wwnid, have liked a guarantee for the property and the 
of 4 he vlmcr who had .supported the English 
gonscrxuaiaH*^^ had taken refuge in the English army^ 
Ooi^pppeis»''wa 8 t^tent to recommend them to the govera- 
mott pi «u£h oc^ony, but made no effort to protect them. 
The iCfMihlK^ans- refused to receive them, and would 
aot to them the property which had been oon- 

They maltreated those who had remained in 
the isonittcy and forced them to emigrate. Amerfcan 
society was transformed by these confiscations and emi- 
gratmta, Tlia rich and the families in easy circumstances 
almost disappeared from New England. At the head of 
sodety wii^ the partisans of the new r^ime. 

The w!ir having come 10 an end, each colony resumed 
its bomplete independence and governed itself as a sover- 
eign state« Congress had no longer any authorky. 
Decaees were made but no one obeyed them. It seemed 
as if thecOQftfcderation were about to be dissolved. The 
c^useii who wanted to present* the union which had been 
creahtd fp^ the common defence, offered to make Wash- 
inghMi dldator, but he refused. Finally the partisans of 
UttioD atteceedod in making the colonies understand that 
it was to remain united in order to protect their 

commmaid interests, and in 1787* the government of the 


t^opted by the requkiu* number of stetw &j 
rySS, Imd'tlie iKW igovuimine^ went into force in 178^ — Eb, 


U CTVnjZAlTON 

se^^ .its "sovereignty, liberty and indej) < 3>ji te ii^ its 
administration and its independent tribunals/ Uliie X^- 
gress, composed of representatives from aU. tlw-ftiitl^, was 
charged with the care of the army and navy^ lS^. tibe 
relations with foreign lands, and with the directhufi of 
commerce and the postal service. 

■The states were no longer completely sovereign and ia t k j pt nd ent. 
-—En. 



CHAPTER III 

fBB SSFORIC MOVEMENT IN EUROPE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

THE NEW IDEAS 

l^u^try and Commerce in the Seventeenth Cmtuxj.-^ 
In the Middle Ages no one could labor except on condi- 
tiw of being admitted into one of the corporations author- 
ized by the seignior; no one could make anything unl^ 
he followed the rules laid down by the seignior. The 
absolute monarchies had presened the corporations and 
the regulations for trade and manufacture. Throughout 
all Europe it was admitted that the state had the right to 
regulate all manufactures. A [>ri\ ate individual did not 
have the ri:^t to create any industry. To manufacture 
was the privilege of the masters of the trades, established^ 
in the towns. One could, under penalty of imprisonment, 
neither set up a factory in the countr)' nor even open a 
new workrshop in a town. Even those who had the privi- 
lege wmrking could not do so freely; they had to manu- 
factttte aOcording to the old processi's and to the pre- 
''cribedi measures. The statesmen were accustomed to 
say that the industrials needed the guidance of the gov- 
emnumt. In France Colbert hati drawm up an industrial 
regt&tioD ^ch prescribed what kind of a plane should 



nuid every piece.wl-dl^ltojillSii^ • 

tiicw> 2^^ watched over the nuthu&ctcf^^^l^^ 
product, not confonning to the rcgulatioa^ 
ca^ and often burned. The government tbdk dblK||ie^4^ 
the introduction of new industries. It creattdMfei^tn^ 
industries whose superintendent and workmen wwtf plid 
by the state. (Of this nature was the Gobelins indllie 
laoe-factorifcs established by Colbert). It was 
principle in Europe that the slate should legu&^e-thia 
commerce of tiic country. Private individuaAt 0^' 
have the right to transport their commodities, to adll"^ to 
buy, except by j^ermission from the state and 
to its regulations. The French government prc^hi^hed 
the export of the grains of the kingdom; it even pR^hihl^ 
them from being carried from one province to anothiit^, or 
from being stored for future use. This was becalm it 
w’as concerned in avoiding a famine and because if was 
afraid of the raonopol:s;s who were accused of ccaicc^adiag 
grain in order to raise the prices. Usually tlw result of this 
interdict was that the province v/liere the harvest was* a 
failure suffered from want bteause grain omild not lie 
brought in freely; while in the province where the liaiyeitt^ 
was abundant, the pheasants had grain to spare because 
they did not know to whom they could sell it. 

In the matter of ta-xes there was no general pdadpie. 
Each state sought to c^stabiish the taxes whkli wbtdd 
bring in the most money without asking vduiUldt 
was any risk of impoverishing the oountl^* 
everywhere taxes were very unequally estaUi^hedf 
nobles were almost entirely exempt because the 
ment was interested in sparing them, while the’ |NBatniits 
Tvere almost crushed by tlie burden. , ■ 
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iHlicih wot laid doira in 
the st^itesmen of Venice and of 
l^bniNil^; they then said, **is the com- 

me^ieiidi tlal 4 f every other state; commerce is a war.** 
to labor in the effort to increase ite 
weaUli at ^ expense of the others. Now wealth consists 
e^>(Sid^ 3 feipi gtdd and silver, for he who has money can 
cbc. The rule, then, is to bring the 
ilKiiit possible into a country and to take out the 

least^iptMiibie amount of it. For that it is necessary to 
expoife (tiuLt is to say, we must sell to the foreigner) much 
mercliaQdise, m exchange for wliich money is received, 
and to import as little as possible, so that one need notspend 
hw mok^. Governments arc like commercial housi», 
each one is cnricht'd by selling much and buying little. 
At the end of the year a comparison of the exports and im- 
ports is made, this is what is called “ the balance of trade.” 
(It is supposed that each slate is like a banking-house 
which at the end of the year makes a comparison of its 
piofiiand loss, the balance-sheet.) When a .state has ex- 
ported otore than it has imported it has realized a profit in 
rooni^iy ttnd the “balance of trade” is in its favor; if it has 
impested more, it has lost money and the “balance of 
tra^” in against it. It is, therefore, a question of increas- , 
ing niixiirtatnm which enriches, and of diminishing im- 
poftation irhidb impwerishes, especially the importation 
cd laniiv^ltctta^ articles. Each government should take 
measnikn to prevent the sale, in its state, of the products 
of tlwae, manufactories and replace foreign goods with wares 
inan#is|ilte(t'^;ia the country. For this purpose two pro- 
cedure are employed. The most radi^ is to pitdiibit 
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-idiliBfebaft^ iriti^ucmg'' ^ ce]:ll!ln'.;^l|^E^^^ 
Ck>lbeit forbade the^^ 8^ 

laces ni France. Ilie French could cady tniy lafi|»;wykh 
were made in the French manufactorfcs; th» 
hibitory system. Or the country may limit Iteelf 
acting the payment on all foreign wares <m thefe cntfyirf a 
customs-duty,* which obliges the traders to lake the* price 
of the articles. The same articles w hen numufacluied in 
the country, not having to pay the tax, may ocMthpete ad- 
vantageously with the wares brought from another coun- 
try. The duties levied at the frontier by the government, 
sers’e at one and the same time for a revenue to aid the 
state and for a protection to aid the industrial dass; such 
is the protective s)-stem. . ; . 

In the seventeenth ccntuiy all the states of Europe had 
taken measures for prohibition or for protectxm. The 
Naxngation Act of 1651 was an application to the Eo|^iish 
marine of the prohibitory' sj’stcm. It forbade trade with 
England or with any English colony, save by English 
ships, owned by English merchants and commanded by 
an English captain. Colbert ha<l organized proteetkm in 
France. “ The cusioms-duties,” said he, “ are th«j crutches, 
by the aid of which trade learns how to move, and which 
it rejects w'hcn it has bcoimc strong enough to move 
alone.” This regime was called the mercantile system.* 
Its purpose was to encourage commerce and to .rnahe 

* Tax on foreign merchandise had existed as early as the etn* 

tury in the I^vanL The of!ke chargeti with assessing this tax al* 
ready called the ‘^douane’* (from an Arab word)* But the tax #iS"c»tily 
a means of procuring money* Later came tl»c idea H employhlg It to 
protect industries, 

* Properly speaking, there has never bci^n either a geherat ihedry dr a 
gei^at application ca this r^Lme. It was agreed thai lllr .iiiaiii^ aitd 
the methods the stateiuncn of the sixteenth ari4 leventeejftth eetl^ 
should be coljectcd under the name of mtrcaitiUi^t 
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; i,' , ■ \ , *n"'' ' . ' ' ' 

fwiney the countiy. It indted ^ ftaHaii^ 

ccM grow rich esrceiit by man 
eaqpcotinE the' pnxhict^^ ivhich had to their 

0 aaaaiBt^' from the inroads of hostile cities. It had its 
1ft ^e Mteendi century, when money was rare 

after. But it no longer applied to the great 
statm ahd at an epoch when the discovery of Anumca 
gold and sU^^^ 

Iho Bconomtets. — People had begun in the seventeenth 
oehtiflry to ^ndy theoretically the means of augmenting 
ftie wealth of a country and a state. This study was 
caB^ political economy,* that is tc say, the science of the 
domestic enconomy of the state. The economists were 
searching for a way to regulate iuJustr)’ and commerce in 
order* to render them more productive and for a tax that 
would be of roost benefit to the state with the least em- 
tiaitassfiient to the individual. There have been three 
generations of economists. The greater number were 
Frenchmen: 

1. At the dose of the reign of Louis XIV., Boisguillebert 
in two works, the “Ddail do la France” (1697) 

** Factum dc la France" (1707). and Vauban, in the "Dbne 
roysle’* (1707), pointed out the impoverishment of 
France. They showed by statistics that the population 
had dinunished and that the government, m spite of 
r^oamis'ineasiu'es, could not longer succeed in collecting 
the mxes. The default was owing to the system of the 
viB^ lax. This tax was fixed arbitrarily by the in- 
tendaatsi and their appointees; the rich found a way of 
excmptkra for their domains, and for th(»e of their ten- 
aafisi knds of the nobles were exempt by law. The 

‘This ««rd WW first employed by Monchrftien in 1615. 



' 9#^ i%tiuun^\ to' «Qi^^ 

; illw ' ' tax : ..took •' one^tkird jot ■ 

^ ixBPrvest (without countiog the tithes 
(Jargy imd the rents due to the seigniors). The. dsinMQr 
was depopulated and the lands remained unqilthtotfidt 
£»^the pei^ants did not care to work. Vatth^aiK|ptl!|^ 
guiUebert proposed to remedy the evil by estab^ywag tto 
equitabk tax which would be levied without disl^liildtol 
<m all lands. Their books were condemned anidjbuiitod 
by the executioner (1707). But they began to make peofkle 
think that the s)'stem of taxes in France was m 
reform. 

2. Toward the middle of the reign of Louis XV* the 
king’s physician, Quesnay, published the 
feonomique.” Louis XV. was interested in it ttaiL it is 
said, even corrected the proof. Political eccmomj 1 »- 
came the fashion and a group of disciples gathetnd aroU&d 
Quesnay. They were seigniors like Mlrabcau, chT b^ 
officials like the intendant Goumay. Their princtple was 
that God has set natural law's, which regulate the pfOduc- 
tfon of wealth; these laws arc })crftTt; evciy ]aw« hi thtoe 
matters that is made by man, is of less value tbs|i the 
natural law. The best rule, then, is to let t^gs 
their natural course. I'hey called their doctrme 
ocracy (domination of nature). The pbysid^^, also 
asked themselves whence comes wealth, whkb led Ihaoi 
to lay down a theory of production. , , . 

Gold and silver, they say, are not weahli. 
only signs of it. Real wealth is found h| usdM 
Quesnay only considered as riches the piodtmto Ul the 
land; land is the unique source of wealthy tito 
omists added all the products of industry. AU <^Bfreed in 
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measures taken tif<‘ tile, state. 
TlKi’;&tR«i 'le|le8<i e€ aiding industry aoi oornmeame, tl^ 
saldi-mify^aerve as a hindrance to production and to ooia«> 
v ^ hetter for the government to leave the 

misniactiireii and the merchants perfectly free, without 
to domineer over them, for they were 
ii^ellii^ in producing the greatest quantity possible at 
tlib li(eil|)eat tate possible, and they knew better than the 
ndttjhten lay their interest. One day Colbert 

iSirod a manufacturer what he could do for the wealth 
of the eoil^^ “Monscigneur,” was the reply, “do not 
ittUnfere^ pay no attention! ikis:.rz fairc)." Thfe ex- 
pression, taken up by Goumay, was the motto of the 
econbtnhts. They demanded complete liberty for the 
prodiioeir and for the trader; they said that all corpora- 
tkaiS and laws which encroach uj>on industrj' must be 
suppotssed and every one must be left free to manu- 
fschift. All memopolies and prohibitory laws which 
efnbariass commerce must also be suppressed, and every 
one mtart be free to sell and buy. This liberty w'Ql 
{KOdtlCe a free competition among the manufacturers 
ai»i mordiants of all countries for the greatest good of 
industry and of commerce, as the manufacturer will be 
obliged to fabricate better products, and the merchant will 
be ql^lgod to sell chcajicr than the competitors. Thus all, 
to titeif dvni interest, will labor to improve the products 
and to lower the price for the advantage of the ctmsumer. 
Tha l^l^loctats said, also, that the state was ruining the 
agrickt^ of the countrv' by forcing the peasants to pay 
idl the ttumS; they demanded that all proprietors, without 
diifitel^i i^ ^are of the taxes, and that 

indirect taxes and duties should be abolished. Some 
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evi^ said that the Umd was the only soums of weailb a^d 
proposed’ to ^bblish a single tax^ to he 
the kndowners, * 

3. The most celebrated economists 0 
century are the last two who appeared at 
got, a Frenchman, and Adam Smith, a Scotchxiailu TBfey 
made a more careful study of economic facts thilt thdr 
predecessors had done. Turgot showed in what wiy 
paper-money differs from silver, how the division Of labor 
serves to increase wealth, and what are the relations of 
wages and capital. Adam Smith united all the scatUmed 
theories into a ver)' clearly written book, the “Wealth of 
Nations” (1776), tvhich made the public understand the 
importance of the new science; he showed that land is not 
the only source of wealth, and e.xpkincd how inddstry 
creates wealth in the transformation of raw materials. 

W^e are not able to-day to affirm that the economists 
were wholly in the right. It is not certain that individuals 
left to themselves would alwa)-s know w’hat is to their 
advantage, and that they would alwaj’s do it even if thc^ 
did know it. A manufacturer or a merchant, already rich, 
might, either through ignorance or through idleness, oftm 
allow opportunities to escape which would have ^bled 
him to perfect his wares, or to extend his comznerbe. 
More than that, the economists hardly considered the in- 
terests of patrons and consumers, and free ooni|X^t«M 
may not always be the best system for the woriunm. It 
may be that good laws tend to cheaper product and to 
a more suitable division of wealth than the abstmee nf 
laws, absolute liberty, could do. But the eoioiiomhts were 
rig^ in their opposition to the govemmentt ci thdef 
no laws Me better than bad laws. 


pa]d‘<isith^% 
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'1^ FilloMjpliarB.—Ia Europe, duiisg the 9ev* 

coJiieaik cesotury, dieK had been some illustrious philoso* 
pto^^Descu^ Malebranc^^ 1%^ 

igpg ^p^i)^ d^y in the study of mankind in 

eall jjsychok^), and they were trying to pom- 
pin^lADd^. t^ g^ctal laws of the universe (what we call 
ni|i^i:^ydl3). They purposely abstained from giving 
OQl any ideas concerning ix>litics, saying that the aSaiis 
of the govertunent concerned those who were charged with 
goyezxung. 

In the eighteenth centuiy’ several talented writers ap- 
peared in France who gave themselves the name of 
f&ilosophers, and called their doctrine jihilosophy. Con- 
cemii^ those great questions, which had until that time 
occupied the philosophers, these writers brought forward 
no new ideas. They were chiefly interested in practical 
questions. They studied the beliefs and the institutions 
of their times, and when these beliefs and institutbns 
seemed to them to be contraiy' to reason, they sought to 
bring them into discredit by attacking them in their writ- 
ings. /ITiey were ratlier publicists than philosophers. 

At Ihat time, in all the countries of Europe, society 
rested (Xi the same foundation : the absolute authority of 
the siate and the absolute authority of the church. 
Petrie were accustomed to obey their sovereign. The 
king, ft was said, had received his power from God; he 
had the light to command, and it w’as the duty of his sub- 
jects to olby ium; there was no limit to the right of the 
king, his iuthimty was absolute. In practice, the king 
and his mfrustecs, Imowing that no one had the means of 
reaM^awM^i gov without taking into account the de- 
sim of their subjects or even the interests of the country; 
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' in the suppcni ol « 

. imposed odious^ Ijiws, and they ordered t<^prii^'ailiy 
who ventured to criticise their actions. No faCjOlf^ciidd 
be published without the permission of tihe gofvetaeaiiii^ 
any inhabitant could be arrested and kept in jbIsoii 
when it so pleased the ministers. There was nienthi^'OOii* 
tred of the government nor individoal Hbei^; 
regime is called a despotism. 

Zn the same manner all believers had to obayr. tibe 
church. This was true in the Prot^tant as wefi at 
Cathoh’c countries. The clergy had the right to dbdde 
upon the dogmas which one must believe, and the ctae- 
monies which one must obscr\c. It was the duty erf be- 
lievers to be submissive in regard to these dogmas axid 
ceremonies; whoever abstained from the religious rites <rf 
the church was prosecuted as a rebel. Not more than one 
religion was permitted in a countr}', and all the inhabitants 
were constraintxi to practise the religion of the state, to be 
present at the service on Sunday, to commune, to fis$t on 
the fixed days; to bo married, to be buried, and to have 
their children baptized by the church; and in the C^tbtrfk 
countries they had to confess and to abstain from meam. 
This was the regime of intolerance. The and the 
church lent each other mutual assistance ^ the 
ment persecuted the heretics, forced its subjects into mtb- 
mission to the church; the clergy made obedienoe to the 
king a religious duty. The two absolute authofitks were 
united for the purpose of dominion. 

In the seventeenth century this system bad been gready 
dtstud>ed in England. Church and date, by suddng 
war, had mutually enfeebled each other. Tl» laNlfei** 
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81*4 laid «t,ati|irited Mletance ia xdIgKm. 'Bei^^ 

o£ tlia icfiag utse the authority of Ptufliiun^ 
church dissenting churches 
w s W i (J^^ paitteans of parliamentary powar and 

the separated churches were united in 
owieg;-tn-.|nuMnlaih‘ the constitutional monarchy and toler> 
idlpni h| It was evident, then, that the king could 

lose his absc^ute authority over his subjects, and the 
chufc^; ^ Absolute authority over believers, without 
caiishlg. 4 he destruction of society. This experience gave 
a nlcni^ Mow to the theory of the divine right of kuags 
and the vanity of religion. England had acquired political 
Ub(^ 'Slid religious tolerance. There were soon English 
plMoScqphesa who were ready to justify, by theoiy, wliat 
had ’jnit been established in practice. The most eminent 
wofc JUlcke, author of “Letters on Tolerance,” Shaites- 
bu^i and JBMingbroke. 

The Christian reUgion, they said, should be conform- 
aMe HI reason, since reason has Ix^m given to us by God, 
in otdcf that we may find out the truth; the questions 
ovor ndikh the different Cliristian sects are disputing, are 
realfy ol minor importance; the essential i>oint is the doc- 
trine is common to all reUgions. This residuum of 
ChristlpM^ formed the natural religion; thus they arrived 
at tlTO: IfmdwBiet^ ideas: There is a God who governs 
the wvold.^ ^ has an immortal soul 
The philosophers believed that man has re- 

ceived icotn God sufficient reason to be able to per- 
c&fvt thn'^limdamental truths and a faculty which cn- 
iddes Intn to dintmguish between good and evil (the 
mHral lieofK); man is naturally reasonable and virtuous, 
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lUd not ask for the suppression of .tlM.... ^ ttl>te ,^p^ 
'\'^^0 ‘sigreed that there must be a 
%ikd sustained by the government; but they wa^b^jhilcc* 
for all the other religious beliefs, that is; UsB xi|^ to 
l^ju^tise publicly without danger of peiseciiUoin<t 
excluded from this right the faiths which woe Tegtltded 
as dangerous; among the number were atbdisaiil ai^ 
Catholicism. So their tolerance did not rest 0I| ie^wet 
for liberty of conscience; in fact, they as ypt only adbnhted 
the rig^t of professing certain beliefs; if Ihtgr were reafly 
more tolerant, it was because' their religlott had 0Xnm 
broader. Natural religion textk for them the plaoe el thc 
Anglican religion. 

An analogous changer in dtKtrines took place in polhics. 
The revolution of iPiSS had established a king hi £t||[^ind 
who held power only by the will of the nation, ejqpfisiNWd 
through the Parliament. Tlie philosophers invented a 
new theor}' to explain the relations of king and subject. 

, Locke set forth the theor}- of contract, “The gcn'emmeiit,’’ 
said he, “has bt'en formed through a contract between the 
citizens constituting the nation; they have made a cove* 
nant, with each other, for their common advantage,” 
Locke admits that men have naturally, befor^i catering 
into society, sufficient moral strength to serve as a guide 
for their conduct, and that they possess natural rl^ts~~the 
rights of man. These are individual liberty, ri^its of 
the father of a family, the rights of the {oopd^or. All 
these i%hts arc sacred since they rest MlfiBtal re- 
lig^n. It is for the purp(»e of guaranteeiog these ri^^ 
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Si obeye^. If it tiite t<>, 
tlwf reason far its existence, the c(MS~ 
is due, is Isroken, and every 
to result. The authority of the st^e 
kt absolute (as in the theory of divine 

ri^t); it u limited by the natural rights of the citizras. 

ii^t of property is absolute, the sovereign has not 
eveiiilhe to levy an imf>ost that is to take from the 
citijIiMiSi a part of their possessions. When he has need 
of tbe public good he must ask for it of the 


dtixesbs directly, or through their apresentalivt's. He 
can llien govern only in accordance with the will of the 
re[«e8ents^tvcs of the nation, who watch over his move- 
m^ts and prevent him from exercising al>solute power. 

Bo^ng^rokc, while developing this idea, said that every 
unk{Ue power had a tendency toward absolutism; the 
only means of iwreventing the different }X)wers from tjTan- 
nizihg over a nation was to maintain a balance between 
them 80 that there should lx; a perfect equilibrium. 

Thus came into existence, in England, the theory of 
political liberty. It is no more founded ujxn a general 
princi|de than fe religious tolerance. The English phi- 
losophers did not demand that i\er)' citizen should have 
the same ri^ts; they admitted the hcreditarj' right of the 
king and of the nobles to exercise the jxwer of govern- 
ment. Att that they demanded was that the government 
should not go beyond certain limits and should not tres- ^ 
pass on the frhaie liberty of the citizen. 

the Ffencli Philosophers.— France had remained, under 
Louhi XlVi, and Louis XV., submissive to an intolerant 
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tSwrck liitd to &1)afolute lOcma^ B !ia4 
zaoco ofteiigioust tolerance licnr of politicallibn^. 

{iiople had grown weary of that n^iiae, and ht the 
ning of the eighteenth century there was loitxiedi espe- 
cially in the cultivated classes, a spirit of oppcK^tipa- to’^ 
church and to the monarchy. From the end of ihcf 
of Louis XIV. there were in Paris, and at the COttrt> mtey 
free thinkers (as they called themselves) who, without 
Openly attacking religion, professed indidereme tb it; 
there were also political malcontents who compla^tied of 
the government and of the king. 

Under Louis XV. the malcontents made acquaintance 
with the new doctrines originating in England; and as 
they could not be openly professed without exposihg their 
advocate to prosecution, the French writers begim by 
slipping them into romances, stories, tales of ttavel, 
where they were made to appear under fictitiot» names. 
Gradually they proceeded to the development of their 
theories and drew from them new conclusions; they ended 
by laying down much more general principles, and by 
demanding much more extensive reforms than were wer 
dreamed of by their English predecessors. 

In this manner two generations of philosophers were pro- 
duced in France; one in the first half of the eight^th cen- 
tury, composed of Montesf;uieu and Voltaire, the other 
belonging to the second half of the century, and whose 
representatives are Rousseau, Diderot, and tjhe encyck)- 
peedists. Montesquieu and Voltaire were men pf the better 
class. Montesquieu was a noble and rich, he occupied 
the office of President of the Parlement of Bordeaux and 
was a member of the Academy; Voltaire wSS the sem of a 
Parisian notary, he had been educated by the Jesuits, and 
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v.«ikteci:idr«9ib^^^ of Fep^. B(^ 

smett lived, not desiring 

jl^t oidy demanding reforms. Bo& had 
Ae En^ish. Voltaire, obHg^ to 
|£iive:^itn^ as the result of a quarrel with a great seignior, 
fMMl^.^ree in England, learned English, visited 
the , Ei^Bsh lords, dedicated his “Henriadc” to the 
qiKaii, and related his obser\’ations in his “Lettres 
Phiiaso^ques” (1731)- He had conceived an admira- 
tkmior the English constitution and especially for tolerance 
in religkm. During his long career he threw into his stories, 
hta poems, his immphlets, his hi'itories, his philosophical 
dkrionary many observations and criticisms on politics 
awl nn religion. 

' hn general, he was little interested in questions of gov- 
mninent; he was content with absolute sovereigns, pro- 
vided the prince would be a disciple of the philosophers, 
“it il not a question,” said he, “of getting up a revolu- 
tion as in the time of Luther, but of causing one in the minds 
of those who are called to govern.” He only attacked the 
ouAmns opposed to humanity— the torture, cruel punish- 
ments, and confiscation of property; he was most occupied 
with the struggle for tolerance in religion. 

Voltaire tvas oppc»cd to all the positive religions, he 
accepted wily natural religion (a belief in God and the 
iminQilldity of the soul). He passed his life in writing 
agaii^t intolerance in all its forms — persecutions, the In- 
qniritkm, religious wars; he wanted their privileges taken 
away from the clei^. He became more and more violent , 
at the end cl his life he was, before everything, an enemy 
of the C!hri 8 ti«x religion, he sought to turn it into ridicule 
by comparing it with the other religions; he had takai for 
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(^^fetiata' rdipon.' ' : 

/ K not wish to Suppress a& reli^cm (he eniiiddu^ 

tliat iehgion w'as necessary in orderly maMata&i4tt4l^ |>^ 
pie an obedience to the law), but he wanted a telijKrti-widbv 
out dogma, without mystery, without symbols; ki widc^tho 
cfeigy would be confined to the preaching of montia 

His disciples, the Voltairians, have had hardly any (po- 
litkal doctrines, but they have continued to attack ws 
ligion in the name of reason and of humanity. 

Montesquieu, on the contrarj’, troubled himself -way 
little about religion, although his enemies have acciued 
him of being a “votarv- of natural rcli^on,** He duly 
demanded tolerance. He was chiefly a political wtHcr. 
After his first work, the" Lettres Pcrsancs,” he had tnwdM 
in many of the Euro{x?an countries, and had been much 
impressed by the institutions of England. In hffl “Es- 
prit des Lois,” he descrilxxl the English constitution , in 
such a way as to present it as a type of good government.* 

The purpose of the state is to maintain the liberty erf 
the people; and the surest means is to divide the power 
between a sovereign an<l an ass< inbly of hereditary lords, 
and an assembly of representatives chosen by the hmcled 
proprietors. 

It was he who formulated the celebrated theory of the 
partition of jwwer; “The surest means of hatring i wdl- 
governed state,” saifl he, “is to have three adpin^te gpv- 
erning powers— legislative, judiciary and eaecutivc,*’ 
Montesquieu was the chief of the liberal paf^usentaiy 
school. 

’Snice the Englii^h constitution of the eighteenth century |m* been 
ftuditd, ft is eckno'w’ledgcd that Monteaqaiew gnve an fonwet piettire of it. 





tbef^' lll^y deteai^^ 

iiial lllifckni : that the church should ctose the 
and of unbelievers, that the ckvgy 
less wealthy «td Ic^ powerful 
Ih that the sovereign should govom 



in hatnsony wth the nobility, and make no more arbitrary 
arral^; that the nobility should consent to pay the taxes; 
diat- the nobility should give up its rights of jurisdiction 
aiKl td mortmain; that torture should be abolished, to- 
getltetwhh all cruel punishments and secret procedures; 
tl^ the Mures should be cstablishcti and levied more ju^y. 

l!!ie philosophers of the second generation were less 
moderate. Rousseau and Diderot were men of the people, 
one waa the son of a Genevese clock-maker, the other was 
the son d a cutler at Langres; they had had a precarious 
ex&tence tn Paris, and did not aj)provc of the existing 
organization of society. They troubktl themselves little 
with ii^|;ard to the institutions of England; they dreamed 
of goaeral principles, and wished for a society constructed 
on thc«n princi[iles. 

Rousseau acarpted neither the government nor the rc- 
%io«ia of Im time. All were bad, because they had been 
created by man and were contrary to nature. The prin- 
ciple of h»ethic| was, that man is a kung essentially good, 
lorng Justice arid order. “Nature has made man happy 
ai^ §ood» Society depraves him and makis him raiser- 
abfew^k Sodi^y hi unjust because it does not give the same 
advmi^Sgen ,to all men; ownership of property is unjust, 
as it ia taken from the general supply of lands which 
slmuki beloiig to humanity; more unjust still is the gov- 
amatent« “whaw a child commands an a^ man, and 
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isfe' total 'di 
wniiei^p, and gbveratoent inttst W ^ 

ttitst return to natuie. Men will ixxax^ tj^>ia^;: J|| iij||d l 
# ^>dety which will rest on an agreement accept hijr jpB^f 


. 'the ‘’Contiat Social”; they wiU establish |i 
Whidi will give to all the same rights, and 
minister all authority. In place of the sovei%%^ 

, kk»g, we shall have the sovereignty of the pee^jjyftjt^ 
jtens will be equal, and the government chosen by ail 
be given absolute authority; it will regulate woabbi^du^ 
cation, and even religion. Rousseau rejected the Cfafii' 
tian religion, but he still accepted the worship of God, the 
Supreme Being. His disciples were those wlm 
urc and the revolutionists who \\'cre partisamt df eqiai^. 

The Encyclopadists.— Diderot, one of the moat bnUiatot 
writers of the century, after having lived, wlth'd|Sk|fhy, 
in Paris by giving lessons and in doing wmlt 
booksellers, had begun to make a reputation lor htoiadf 
by his philosophical writings; he had been arrested and 
imprisoned at Vincennes. He conceived tlw bold idea 
of publishing a general <iictionary which should- be a 
compendium of all human knowledge. The tide df the 
work is, Encyclop;Edia or Descriptive Dktimiafy ol tbe 
Sciences, .Arts, and Trades, by a Society of 

Letters, arranged by Diderot; the part rdbliiig to 


matics, by D’.\Icmbcrt. 

Almost aU the savants and philosophers OdllabOiMtoll to 
this work; Diderot revised all the totic^kbe 
wrote a great number of them on phikisod^ 


politics, and especially on the mechanical aiti* 

bert took charge of the mathematics^ jutd pee- 

Htoinary matter (the introductitm). 



md cx^st^ oi twenty-eight f(4io v^- 
engravings). It was necessary 
to liave immense energy in order to complete 
f6£|; Wnit; tlie first two volumes had been suppressed 
bjf Idle J 752 , and for eighteen months tl]». 
polStt (Irevrated the publication of the successive volumes 
finally obtained the authority necessary, but alter 
thte liwwth volume, it was %vithdrawn. The protection 

Chc^til was needed in ortler to Ixave the interdict re- 
liatiiwid* ■ The Encydopaxlia was distributed throug^ut 
ad and helped to spread the ideas of the French 

{ilknophers. 

’The dcdlaborators had different ideas, but those who 
tcJIdl the lead, especially in the last volumes, were the most 
idOitiiit, B^v€tius, D’Holbaeh, Mably, Ravnal; those who 
axn^eilled the enoxlopiedists. These, like Diderot their 
diief^ ho longm* admitted natural religion or the rights 
dl man. They said that man is made for pleasure and 
tdiotdd act in his own interest alone; that laws and religions 
are sl^ickks which hinder man from the attainment of 
happiness; that he must destroy them in order to return 
to 'ttatuit. The philoso]>hers of that school attacked 
bo& chitdcd and state, as well as the old social institutions, 
thef 1110%;^ a&d the ownership of property; they rejected 
bel^ ^ the existence of Gixl anfl in the immortality of 
the Md declared themselves atheists and materialists. 

'^DillisaBtoa of Om Philosophers. — The strength of this 
lay in the fact that the French philosophers 
They presented their doctrines 
witty, in satires, in romances, and 
at kftteni^ whldb frivolous and uneducated men could read 
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laad <xmid vcoi^>n^^ 

eS(^ llieir books soon tho lashion in giiod wdiiE^ 
Sonoiethnes Parlement condenmed one v of 
and had it bximed by the hand of the public feseknAioD^ 
copies of them continued to circulate mill 
connivance of the authorities. The philosophy lye 
invited to the salons of the most distinguished pmo»s{|e% 
each one was the centre of a little circle which gslhem! 
for supper in order to make sport of religk>n, and to dis* 
cu^ philosophy and political economy. The fashion had 
taken possession even of the princes. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot were in corresjx)ndence with Catherine' of Russia; 
Frederick II. had sent for Voltaire to come to him at 


Potsdam. At the same time the people had begun to 
read the journals; they were very enthusiastic over the 
doctrines of the philosophers, especially over thoto ol 
Voltaire and Rousseau. When Voltaire returned to I^rk 


in 1778, the crowd carried him in triumph. 

In the eighteenth centur)’ all Europe was imbued with 
philosophy. The doctrines thus sown broadcast differed 
in many points, but all were in accord as regards 
fundamental ideas. Men, do^vn to that time, had obeyed 
custom and religion (the philosophers said prejudice, and 
superstition). Society so constituted is odious and absurd. 
“Things cannot remain as they are.” The reign od in- 
telligence has come; men arc enlightened by reason. 
Reason must henceforth be the foundation of So^ty. 
The reason of the eighteenth century was not ^ kitovri- 
edge and observation of facts, it was only ccmunoo-Miise 
and logic. The philosophers had concerned themselves 
vyr little about the society that they warded to refaxm, they 
did not know the actual man,' they knew jaothir^ about die 



aa itMginii;;^ inade im^hcsir own inia^^ 

social^ who sought for nothiaig but 
happidlnSy ai^ who act^ from abstract motivea. 

arc everywhere the same, that ev^« 
afo i%ason^^^ and good. In order to restore 
diom to'tbeir natural condition the only thing to be d<Hie 
waa lo abolish the institutions that oppress them. A 
ifobee of the government will suffice and society will be 
reformed. 

Soctet-y is badly organized ; it must be changed. In order 
todiange it the w'ill of the gov'emmcnl is sufficient; such 
Is the resume of philosophy. This became the rule in the 
politics of the eighteenth century. Applied by the states- 
men it was going to lead to a movement of reform through- 
out Europe; practised, by the subjects themselves in France, 
it led to the Revolution. 


THE REFORMS 

Hm Reftarm Princes and Ministers. — Among the states- 
men who were governing Europe in the latter half of the 
eighfomith ontury, there were several who were seized 
with admiration for the ideas of the economists and phi- 
losophers, and who sought to apply them. Some of them 
were sovereigns (Joseph II. in Austria, Leopold in Tus- 
cany, Frederick II. in Prussia, Catherine in Russia, the 
primM of B^en, Weimar, and Mayence), others were 
mfotttess euling in the names of their king (Tanticci at 
Nap^ Ponfoal in Portugal, Aranda and Campomanhs 

iii 'Bpam).' ' 

liiese statesmen regarded the rdle of the sovereign in 
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aikf^apilii^'new light ' iliey 
;.itf ‘ private domain of thc:, |iw 

i^tSipose of according to hk caprice, priiicipfe'^ivas 

^at the sovereign is only the head of the steitei iee JiwiDdt 
^ ri^t to spend the money from the taxes fW 
personal pleasure; he should employ it in 
te has not the right to give the offices to his £Biv<nrihes,'’iie 
should give thein to intelligent and honest mehf ’Vi^ 
look upon themselves as the servants of the State. Thet^- 
fore they sought to diminish the expenses of the court, to 
make the administration more moderate and S3est(Qii^iC/to 
increase the wealth of the subjects. But, like the plii- 
losophers, they thought that all men resembled themadhreoi 
and that it only depended upon the government to husidon 
them according to its intentions. Accustomed to behig 
obeyed, they beh'eved that it would be stiificient .to com^ 
mand, in order to completely transform sodetyi Tb^ 
counted on making all trace of barbarism disappear from 
the state, and to establish there the “reign of inteUigeiK«,” 
that is to say, a government founded on “reastm.” They 
enacted their reforms without taking the trouble to ccmsult 
with their subjects, without taking into account their cus- 
toms, often in s[)itc of them. They put the whcdc lorw of 
the state, as they said, to the sen-iee of intelligence. Their 
r^ime has Ijecn called an enlightened dcspolfem. 

Joseph n.of Austria.— Joseph II, was the mo^ perfect 
type of the enlightened despot. From his accession tb the 
thrtme he entirely devoted himself to his duties aif & sov- 
ereign. He rose at five o’clock, dressed hume^, leent 
into his cabinet where he set to work dictating tb his seeSe- 
taries. He worked there until noon; a gallery 
open for the reception of petitioners, JoMph enteftd iu«i 
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ree^imi' tbe 'j^ekitidDii.; Aito |b^<|ioqie!)adef 
o^Gbckir%liie' akner sx 4 x$pi^y. He< 

Uttie mn^ th^^'sel again to work^ gavo an 
inis IMb^ o’dbck. Toward eleven o’dock. he wanlito 
^ thefttze,.an<| often before going to bed, he read atifi 
raoxC dis]!>atche8. He drank scarcely anything but wator, 
he |iwe aJdue military uniform, with boots; he slept on a 
BMltreea <rf <x^ husks with a leather bolster and a covct> 
ini; a horse was always saddled so as to be 

to carry him wherever he desired to go. He 
nHuleJ^uent tours through his states, going in a po§f- 
Haaise by bottomless roads, and always at full trot. As 
SQcMi as-^he arrived in a town he settled down at an um, 
had a%ork-taMe arranged, and began to dictate, read, and 
rign; then he departed. In the court of Vienna he had 
found the luxurious Uving and etiquette of the monarchies 
idhiscenttiiy; in thestables 2,200 horses, a massive gold ser- 
VK»of 235 kilogrammes, an annual expense of 35,000,000 
francs; ^ctravagance in the kitchens (it was reckoned that 
two cd Tokay wine were used per year to moisten the 
toead of the pet parrots of the empress). He sent away 
the chandjerlains to eat at their o\vn mansions, had the 
coins of coUectkms melted down, and ceased to give ban- 
qu#i. At the same time he upset the ceremonial of the 
court. 'At Trague he brought into a circle of nobles a 
lady bourgeoisie; the noble ladies refused to speak 
to h&ti rite emperor danced with her, and with her only. 

fbBowing the humane principles of the philosophers, 
Joie|dt abdhshed serfdom and permitted the peasants to 
ho^nattriled and to leave the domain without the consent of 
tha Ha abolished torture and capital punish- 

naaa^ he au|^^ censorship, and even permitted 



^ f^tkg laf .llbds a^iast Miaadlf^ 
with. puWyiing a notice in which h® 
to judge him not according to the satirical of 

his enemies, but according to his actions. Ite al^htSied 
religious tolerance, and permitted Protestants 
to.<^ebrate their worship in a public manner. • " *‘- 
Like the philosophers, he scorned the traditkias, and did 
not think himself obliged to consider ancient usages'and 
laws. “An empire, where I am in command,” vttott he, 
“must be ruled according to my principles. Prejudios, 
fanaticism, party-spirit must disappear, and all my std^- 
jects must return to the exercise of their natural ri^ts/* 
The states of the house of Austria had been forhoued el 
cowtries brought together by chance into the domain of 
the same family, but they differed in race, religidn, and 
mannm, and there was no reason for uniting tiiem 
into a single body. It was an assemblage of diverse 
peoples: Germans, Hungarians, Croats, Bohemians, 
Poles, Belgians, Italians; some even belonged to the older 
nations. Nowhere in Europe could a state have been 
formed, where so much consideration of the differences in 
the provinces was absolutely neccssar)', where it was more 
absurd to apply a uniform procedure. But Joseph in- 
tended to reorganize all his states on a new plan, and on 
the same plan. He refused to go and take the usual oath 
in his kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, then he dkl 
away with the ancient province's and divided all his states 
into thirteen dejiartments, subdivided into drdes. He 
wanted to establish evcr)'wherc the same law9, die sanre 
taxes, and the same methods of adminiltratiOii, He de- 
cided that in the courts of Hungry the cases be 

tr%l IS t^ German language, the judges who did not 


beglped hhi^^jedte 
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mimhqAI^ an i&terdi^ open them. 

' ' Sb .|rv’m;.be]ie^ that he had the right to regulate the 
xdl%km of hb subjects: “^ce I have been wearing the 
of the worW, philosophy has beccune the la#- 
gbbf aty sfiste.’^ “I do not like," said he, in 1780, 
‘*t0 , whose mission it is to prepare, 

pqyit^ saiyation give themselves so much trouble in brdar 
to. direct our affairs in this one.” Consequently he 
chai|^ a commission with "abolishing all the super- 
fluous convents.” Out of 2,663 convents he had 624 
closed, confiscated their property, and turned the build- 
isgs into hospitals, colleges, barracks, and manufiio> 
teaks, 2 ^ thought that the Austrian churches w^ 
too ornate; he had the laces and jewels taken from the 
statues of the saints, and removed the votive offerings in 
the chapels which were frequented by pilgrims; the treas- 
ure, vases, rcHquanes, shrines, were sold to the Jews to 
be melted down; the manuscripts ornamented with minia- 
tuxes, the seals, and the f^chments were sold by the 
pound. He ordered the altars, which "encumbered the 
chiuchas” to be demolished, the crosses and statues to be 
carrkd off, and prohibited pilgrimages and processions, 
fk regulated the number of masses, and the ceremonies 
of Hply Week, he founded general seminaries, where the 
priests were to learn religion as the cm|)eror imderstood it. 
"When jny projects are realized,” said he, "the popula- 
tion eff my empire will be acquainted with their duty 
toward OodL” The pope came in person to Vienna in 
ord^ to preanst against all this subversion (1782); Joseph 
refu«^|n 4 '^^ affair, and went on with his reforms. 

ieo>gxuzc any religions that displeased him. 
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Iami e4 m Bofaonu, oHds 

aii^ iQd^ttious peaswts who bdieVed m Odd aik 
themselves deists. The emperor <wdtered tlSi^ <0^^ 
brought to justice; those who would uplmld tib^lbdhel 
were to receive twenty-five lashes, “not because" 
deists,” said Joseph, “but because they dedaiu thesiiiidhM 
to be something which they do not comprdjiaid*^^ “iflkf 
Stick not having been enough to convert them, tbe empt^ 
had them arrested and deported to the frontier of 
while recommending them to abandon each other; ■ • : 

Joseph 11. had a sincere desire to goveim W^ Btd 
his idea was “ to do grand things all at emce.” Bfe de- 
spised all beliefs and customs not in accordance widnuaScm. 
Beliefs and customs shattered his authority. Bdigrani 
and Hungary rose in rebellion. Joseph, before hit death, 
was obliged to publish the celebrated “Revocation of the 
Ordinances which are re garded as contrary to Conunon 
Law.” It began as follows : “ We had brought some modi- 
fications into the government, through zeal for ^ piil^ic 
good, and in the sole hope that being enlightened by ex* 
perioice, you would take pleasure in them. Now we are 
convinced that you prefer the ancient matmer of govora* 
ing, and that it ajipears necessary to your fanppineaa.” 
The Hungarians received the ordinance j<^aUy, tl^ tore 
up the plans of the government survey of lands, sctalched 
off the numbers from their houses, and forbade the leaih- 
ing of German. 

Leopold of Tuscany.— Leopold of Austria, immedialfely 
on his arrival in Tuscany, had sou^t to redtioe thtt ex- 
penses of his petty state; he had disband^ 
molished the fortifications at Pisa, and done 
court. He worked in bis cabinet, at an ordinasy ts^ttadte 



of 8ea«tary, find wHh 

0 OpdlM^ tmi~ Folbwiog the tieage of the 

o^jyflned prlsces^lic had Abolished the torture, the hx- 

of property; he had loiitndfed 
w&aX to visit. The convents Tus^ 
€*^lii 4 # since the Middle Ages, preserved the old 
ff the courts had no jurisdiction within their 

wi^ Tl^ churches of the convents serv’cd as a retreat 
fof btndt ol . adventurers, murderers, deserters, and esh 
cs^ied ooffivicts, who lived in the church, disturbed the 
amrices^ and maltreated the passers-by. Leopold, with- 
out ie|p^ to the privileges, had them all arrested (1769). 

CSvibiliiie n. of Russia.— Catherine was a German 
pliaiceas and had become czarina through the murder of 
her httdiaiid. She was a learned woman, in correspond- 
mce whhthe philosophers; she had herself compesed some 
omaadses and a tragedy. “She has the soul of Brutus 
under the form of Cleopatra,” said Diderot. 

I 9 ie was very active and very vain, consumed with the 
deiiie to be talked about ; she wanted to have the reputation 
in Europa of being an enlightened sovereign, capable of 
goveniii!^ according to the principles of the philosophers. 

She Specially admired Montc'squieu. She said that 
the of the Laws” ought to ^ the breviary' of sov- 

ereigns. **H I were pope I would canonize Montes(]uieu.” 
In 1767 called a general commission for the purpose of 
prqMuring a code of common law for all Russia. She had 
ben(#<it{^ up the instructions which were t6 be followed 
OQonmission, and had introduced in it many pas- 
safestohen |ri»nM<mtesquieu ; she said that she had cribbed 
theiB^ ^ be were still at work in the other wodd, 
ho useful to 20,000,000 
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V' copy of', thsese. the 

ILing of Prussia, she added: “You wifl see tito I l»w 
done like the raven in the fable, which dli%su4lhidM^ 
the plumes of the peacock; the arrangemrat 
ind perhaps a line or a word here and there.” 'Hie som- 
mission was composed of delegates from all ol tl^fMtov- 
inces. After having heard them, C^theriim^Mail th^ 
away and had a code drawn up in which the 
of the philosophers were set forth: “The natioo » not 
made for the sovereign, but the sovereign for the nation. 
It is better to spare ten culprits than to punish cam Inno- 
cent person.” She abolished torture and capital ponisb- 
ment. Indifferent to all religion, she allowed the Catho- 
lics and the Dissenters to practise the rites of their rel%k») 
without let or hindrance, and she welcome! the Jc^ts 
who had been driven out of the Catholic states. But 
Catherine took only as much of the philosophy as was neces- 
sary. “ With your grand principles, ’ ’ slm wnrte to Didmot, 
“one can make fine books and wretched work.” In j^ace 
of capital punishment she used deportation to Siberia; she 
did not do away with the knout; she invaded Pdand and 
ordered the Poles to be massacred. 

In 1771 she had a report made of the work aocompdished 
during her reign (in nineteen years) and sent to the |Ai- 
losophcr Grimm the following list: 

Governments set up according to the new foyn , . • *9 
Towns established and built ...... X44 

Conventions and treaties concluded . . . ' • dP 

Victories won 

Memorable edicts bearing upon law or establiduONmt . . 88 
Edicts for the relief of the people . . . . , .133 

t’0Mir49> 
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' ' ' sfe^rand' fio^IttiviNle ii^lair Imj^ 

plice-'in this, list.** '■ ' ‘ 

EsidteUly Cfttherme was amkm to prove that she l^ 
<kN3ie a great dehi She did not say that the great part 
thoMS laws had Aot been put in force, and that a great 
Btililher pi towns consisted only of a stake with an in- 
sesiptlcBi, that the buildings erected in such haste had fallen 
to i^ecak That which chiedy concerned her was, that 
alie mmt impress the philosophers and the public mth 
an idea of her merit; she succeeded, in fact, in obtaining 
from the philosophers the surname of the Semiramis of 
tlm North. 

Eombid in Pmtugal. — Pombal, a countr)^ gentleman, 
b<MH in 1699, after having withUiaviTi from the army, 
had studied history and legislation, then he had entered 
diplomacy, and had passed several years in England 
and afterward in Austria. In 1750 the king, JosejA 
V., made him Minister of Foreign Affairs, and soon after 
gave over to him the entire control of the government. 
Pombal was the sole master of Portugal until the death of 
tlw king in 1 777. Portugal had, ever since the seventeenth 
century, been ruled by the Inquisition and the order of 
Jfstdts; the confessors of the king and of his family con- 
ducted the court and the government. Ever since the treaties 
made with England, Portugal, from am economic point of 
view, had been closely dependent upon the English. The 
treaty of 1656 gave to the English the right of exporting 
cbtlffi to Portugal; the treaty of 1703 stipulated that the 
wines of Portugal could be brought into EngUmd by pay- 
ing <me 4 hird less than the duty paid by French wines. 
The Portuguese were accustomed to receive En^ish 
goods' dSi ri^um for their wines and for the gold which 





jitMT ^e ves^ 

EsglisU vessels and the mer<diw^ in 

' lliortugai^ Englishmen. GinduaQy the; iMif 
control of all the commerce, and profited by it to im- 
pose their conditions on the Portuguese;, t!^,!^ 

BO more wine except at very tew iaic©», , 
to compensate for the labor. The vine-dB;3aerSt 
couraged and ruined, preferred to let the land be iDi- 
tilled. Fombal wrote to the English government in 1759: 
“ Through a stupid act, without parallel in tlte eamamic 
world, we permit you to dress us and to procure olivets 
of luxury for us. We thus furnish you with to 

maintain 50,000 workmen, subjects of King Gemge* who 
live at our expense in the capital of England.” ; 

Pombal lalx>rcd to free the Portuguese government 
from the domination of the Jesuits, and the Portuguese 
people from their dependence on England. 

In opposition to the English he founded the general 
agricultural company of the vineyards of the t^per 
Douro, w'hich alone had the right to buy the wines, but 
which was obliged to pay a fixed price for them; he organ- 
ized a commercial company which alone had the ii^;l^t to 
authorize the retail dealers to open a shopw So the gew- 
emment intervened in order to reserve for its Pqettngi;^ 
subjects the trade in wines and the smidl trade; of the 
country. In order to incite the Portuguese to e i^t hfeh 
industries Pombal adopted the protective he 

hlbited the exportation of wools and of other mwi n n t er i als; 
he permitted the exportation, without payiiiig rimy dNiy, 
of manufactured articles, sUks, and sugar. > v* 

Pombal employed vidbnt means in opposing filte 


[i!^e leti^ soi^t li^ <»n^^hii»fr, 
th^ In 1757 Jb^ «k*^ 
<rf the royal family, aU Jesuite; pro* 


hiGmid th6 jestdis &om coining to court without a per* 
n^. He denbtmced them to the pope fmr carrying on . 
dimmed and demanded the reform of their ord*^^ 


*110 fedinal who had been sent by the pope to visit"them 
ssA ^ reftw the abuses in the Society of Jesus, declared 
thnt lh;^ commerce was contrary to the laws, human and 
diyine^ arid he withdrew from them the right to coirf^" 
and to |aea^ An attempt to assassinate the king, made 
m th^ n^f of September 8, 1758, gave Pombal an oppor- 
tunl^ to bOgin his prosecution. They found no proofs 
thkt ^ Jesuits were accomplices in the crime, but thegov- 
erisment dwifiscated their projxirty and resolved to expd 
thetn i& from the kingdom and from the colonics. They 
were pot on board ships, which took them to Civita Vec- 
chia, hi the papal states. 

AS the schools in Portugal had been kept by Jesuits. 
After tl» expulsion Pombal wanted to reorganize them 
with lay professors. He appointed professors of Latin, 
Giedk, ihcUwic, and logic. They w'cre to be paid by the 
sta^ iOld to gfv'O gratuitous instruction. The privileges 
of iSie iloh^y were ^ven to them. .\t the University of 
0>h!id)in 1^ created two new faculties, natural sciences 
and mitl^ a museum of medicine, a chemical 

mtaeuih, and an observatory. He was especially anxious 
to esidt of Portuguese and of the sciences:. 

‘‘T%e <tji|i|va,tfe of the maternal tongue,” said he “is 
onO^^ thertoOst powerful factors in the education of cmL 
ized peCf 4 es.^t He tried to reform the discipline of die 
of Cdimbri; in 1766 he foimd 6,000 students 



i^''''tte;'rep*sters,'bttt'"im 

ffcimaefe tbe nim^ reduced to 700; 111177^ lie 

^inted 887 professors or teachers (479 for roi^g 
t^rrithig^ 236 for Latin, 88 for Gr^k). He wanted to have 
the Portuguese instructed so that they iiught J^' plaOi^ 
on a level with the other peoples of Europe, These tO- 
iorma did not last. After the death of the king ^nlhal 
fell from favor and the government restaned its 
methods. 

The Ministers of Charles m. in Spain. — Spain was in a 
situation analogous to that of Portugal, deprived Of oom- 
merce and industry and given over to the domination of 
the Inquisition and of the Jesuits. Charles III., who had 
left the kingrlom of Naples in 1 759 in order to becomO^King 
of Spain, ,tried to liberate his new kingdom and to restore 
it to its former place among the nations of Europe. At 
first he was assisted by the ministers that he had brOught 
from Italy: Scjuilacc and Grimaldi; afterward by the Span- 
iards: Aranda, Campomanbs, an<l Florida Blanca. 

In order to found an industry in Spain prc 4 ectionis 4 
methods were employed. Customs-duties were }^cd 
on the foreign merchandise imported, and the entry of 
certain articles was prohibited. 

In order to restore commerce the contrary mOthod of 
free trade was employed. Absolute liberty was granted 
to the grain trade (1765), and at last (1778) all Spaniards 
were permitted to carry on commerce with thfc oetelts, 
which, until that period, had been a mon(^pic% the 
merchants in Seville, and afterwards in Cadis. The nessiilte 
were excellent; in 1788 the trade vidth the 
increased eight to nine per cent. Vr v' 

The new ideas of political economy were sfnead t^dly 
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Umtos to organize .simile a^CK^ 

Society, established free school for 
the;|»ii3^ ol teadiing spinning and weaving to young 
|piM.*'';>' 

did not dare to suppress the Inquisition. 
Amanda had obtained a decree which prohibited the. trial 
of dvtt causes by the Holy Office (1770), But the French 
eiu^clopasd^, to be agreeable to him, had the imtoward 
idea of writing a eulogy on him, and announced that he 
was about to destroy the Inquisition. Aranda was dis- 
mayed; he was afraid of appearing to be the instrument oi 
the ei^mies of all religion, and the Inquisition was saved, 
fo 1778 Olavkia, one of the agents of the government, was 
ccmdenined to have his possc-ssions confiscated and to 
e^t years* imprisonment in a convent because he had 
r^ forbidden books and had accepted the s)’stcm of 
Copcmii^; but condenmations to death became very 
rare., In t^'enty-nine years only four persons were burned. 

Bl order to fill the place in education occupied by the 
Jesuits^ the government tried to organize a system of 
sduxds. But the University of Salamanca refused to re- 
form its m^hod, and transmitted its scheme of study, 
founded on the philosophy of Aristotle, saying that the 
systems Newton and Descartes did not at all agree with 
repealed truth. It was necessary to work outside of the 
imiye^ies; several botanical gardens and a museum qf 
tiituia|^|l|i^ory were established. In Spain as well as in 

and learned men then appeared. 
The hM^emeiit lasted until the epoch of the Napoletmik: 



1.0^ the govtratoes^i 

in France. Louis XVI. was very 
Gi^e to the throne. He desired to be a boie&totar 
pbf^e. Two men were recommended to 
koown for their honesty and their love fta* the publk 
fare; one was a magistrate, Malesherbes, the /Otbhlr ^ 
economist, Turgot. Louis XVI. appointed them to be hiai 
noinisters. The general direction of the govaxi!iafei£t .^i^ 
maittcd in the hands of Maurepas, an old courtier, the 
king announced his intention of making ref (arms, and he 
asked the advice of Turgot, who wrote outhk pihje^'ia 
a letter to the king (August 24, 1774). ‘ - 

Turgot was comptroller-general, charged with adminis- 
tering the finances. He summed up his plan as fdllowar 
“No bankruptcy, no borrowing, no increase of the taxes.” 
He estimated that they could save each year about ao,o6o,> 
000 francs, do away with the deficit, and little by little (Otdd 
pay the public debt. He succeeded, in fact, in. payhig 
more than 40,000,000 francs in twenty years, and ;he 
lowered the deficit from 22,000,000 to 15,000,000 francs. 

He wanted to reform, in general, the ectmoak ixtgan'- 
ization: ' , . . 

1. To abolish the rules which prevented the buyiBg.ahiil 

sdling of grain, to allow the merchants 6 t theso 
moditics complete liberty. t. : 

2. To abolish all the privileged guilds, and to give toaU 
the inhabitants full liberty to carry on any tcad^ J 

3. To abolish {:7ivilcgc in regard to. taxi% : 
levy the taxes equally on all proprietOrSi . 

penses of. the government,” he liwr^^a^ 

object the interest of all, all should coi^ribute to it; aint 
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theiMce dl stiide^ niMK <»e 

Cifiddiidt iKssmblies of projmetois in the dSih- ' 
oiiai^ and % the provino^ for the purpose of akling the 
lipCdoslIKri^ the king in their administration. 

sMd to the king, “has no c<Histitution, it b e 
« iciakj|rt 9 om|iQi^ different orders, not at all united, and 
of' a ^peopte Iwhose individual members have almost no 
sodatdxmds di union, where, consequently, each one is 
ooou^d onl^ with his own private exclusive interest ki 
such a way that Your Majesty is o])liged to decide all naat- 
Uus^ e^her perscmally or through your officials. In ordar 
to dp away with this spirit of disunion, it is necessary to 
have a plan which will bind together all the parts of the 
kh^pitan.’* 

Turgot found himself in a very difficult position. His 
projects were displeasing to the people at court and to the 
queen, as they did not wish that any economy should be 
practised at court; to the nobles and to the parlements, 
who did not wish equality of taxation; to the master- 
wodpnen, who did not wish for freedom in the practice of 
trades. His only supporters were the authors of books 
on eoDnomics and philosophy, and they had little mduence. 
He ixsidd not th^ of making the king adopt all the re- 
foimis akemee; he presented them one by one. Louis XVI. 
began by approving them ; “ I give you my word of honor 
inadvanpe to enter into aU your plans, and alwa)'s to sup- 
port you in all the courageous ventures which you have 
itodeaeti^aii.'! Ip this way Turgot was able to cany out 

:i!. free trade in grain (1774) and main- 

tldi^ It to i^te 



sBp of the trade corporatiQnii^ thJ^, theicpgai^^ 
![i§t)pdies of the liixnsed trades, aiui estabUshed it^^ 
lib^y of labor (1776). ' " 

3. He established equality of taxation for alii fCoii’> 
oeming the secondary question, he said himself ‘^tHott it 
would be absurd to wish to make the nobility and: tlie 
clergy pay the villein tax, because certain prejudkea aoein 
to make this tax a degradation.” He had sdected a v«y 
small tax; the royal con'ie which bore only on the oonimon 
people, all the pri\ileged classes being exempt 
abolished that, and substituted for it a tax in money, 
which had to be paid by all the property owners (1776). 
Turgot then presented to Louis XVI. a plan to reform 
the administration by creating provincial assemblies. 
But Louis XVI. was wearied by the opposition which the 
reforms had aroused; the parlcments had itfosed, to 
register the edicts of 1776; the court, the queen, evtarybody 
complained of Turgot. They said that he was a theorist, 
that he was going to overthrow the kingdom; and he was 
removed from office (1776). The successors of Turgot re- 
established what he had abolished. 

His plan for having provincial assemblies was timoixm^ 
taken up again by Neckcr (1778-1779). In Beni and tilfo 
Haute-Guienne an assembly was formed, com|x)6ed of 
the nobility, the clergy, and the gentry. The goverament 
appc^ted part of the representative, and asoefob^ 
had no other fimction than to assess and levy the tans, 
to take charge of the highways, commerce, and agnculture; 
it was to assist the intendant in the admmistratlon. '^AU 
precautions necessary have been taken,” said l%foer, 
“so that all forms of adminktration should ctmtinuafiy 
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<iuKt itibty lutite no loa^ save ki this confid^ce:. It is for 
thn'idn^le admmistrators, honored bjr the confidm^i^ 
the lung, sad for the commissioners, credited bythesc^- 
en^|nj tb second in common his beneficent views. 

J^was onfy in 1787 that the government decided to or- 
gitdee pidvindal assemblies in all the provinces where 
they were not already part of the government. But it 
was too late; discontent was too rampant; the assemblies 
began a conflict with the intendants and tried to overthrow 
the administration. 

Mtdesherbes wanted to reform the police and the judiciary 
systems; he succeeded somewhat in the betterment of the 
prisons, and in having torture abolished. But he could 
not 8t^|»%ss the system of the “ lettres dc cachet.” The 
adversaries of Turgot were opposed to him, and he was 
dismissed about the same time. 

The work of reform, begun in the early years of the reign 
of Louis XVI., had failed through the resistance of the 
pirtvih^ed classes. The S}'Stcm only became more consoli- 
dated. In 1781 the minister of war decided that the nobles 
alone a>uld become officers. The benefices of the clergy, 
b^iQ|aicSy abbeys, priories, were reserved for the nobles. 
Bs the country the seigniors had lawyers searching for the 
tents which the peasants had ceased to pay. During this 
time the deficit still continued to increase. This regime 
ended hi the Revolution. 



CHAPTER TV 

THE FRENCH REVOLUIKMI 

MONARCHY AND SOCIETY AT TOT) ENO Ot 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURA 

The Ancient Regime. — Society and gox'emmeni was sti^ 
at the end of the eighteenth century, organized accoindiirg 
to the old customs which had gradually grown t»p i^ce 
the Middle Ages. When the French of the dg^t^th 
century began to reflect on political questions, the greater 
part of the institutions in tlic midst of which lived 
seemed to them no more than grievances against humanity 
and reason. The institutions that the Revolution d©r 
stroyed are known xmder the general name the ancient 
regime. ^ 

In this regime three conditions were criticised: the itbn* 
archy was reproached for exercising 'absolute 
without restraint or control; society, for being fbunded 
upon class privileges; the government, for ftflibwihg a 
confused and irregular routine. 

Monarchy and Absolute Power. — The niethoda^ b^^ 
emment had gradually been organized by Uie kings so tut 
to concentrate all authority in their hands. The Sing, of 
France united all authority in his paRS<m; he ak^ the 

executive power, the right of naming all the bveii 
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the meiBben the declaring war or |$ea»?e, of 

making alliances, of levying troops and militia, of cbnd^- 
ing the^ whole; adno^^ He had tim l^^shttive 

powo*; an edict of the king was sufficient to ^Uinge the 
negiih^idiis of the government, or of justice, for an edict 
had^he force of law. Ihere were in France no other laws 
■trut the ancient customs and the edicts of the kin^. 

The king was the source of judicial authority; aU justice 
was rendered in his name, the judges were understood to tie. 
lii his service, he had the right to retire them from office,’ or 
to call for legal action in order to have the case tried be- 
fore a special commission. He had authority over the 
finances. He, himself, fixed the amount to be spent and 
wl^ imposts should be paid. He levied the taxes accord- 
ing to whatever procedure he deemed satisfactory. 

Fot the pmrpose of exercising all these povers the king 
was obhged to have functionaries of every kind. In the 
centre were the ministers, who formed the council of the 
king (they had kept the ancient titles, chancellor for 
fustlce, con^troller-gcncral for the finances, secretaries of 
state for the other departments); each province had its 
intendant and its, sub-delegates. But all these agents 
had no authority of themselves; the king appointed and 
disini99ed them at his own pleasure. 

The king and his agents exercised absolute power. It 
was said that this power should not be arbitrary, that the 
king should govern according to certain customs, which 
called the fundamental laws of the kingdom. But 

'< , .1 , ‘x ' 

functioosof the fudges had become purchasabfe offices^ die 
■ixt«Hdhasd«eveaUenth centuries), the king could not retire thm wiilhoat 
ceiadMisdBg die purchaaer; the kings, always shtxt of moony, did not 
ank* itw «i this tfghti co the jud^ were immovable in £k^ but not 
hitiw. 
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^beselMiidaiamtal laws weze wA written, and nntme onuld 
tell in what they consisted. 

Tha l^lem 1787, had dedaied (hat tha king 
should not establish new imposts without dematkiing per- 
mission from the States-GeneraL (This was anaitix^new 
theory. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. had created setPttral 
taxes, and yet the States had not been called together 
for 165 years.) The chancellor came with the king to the 
sitting of the 19th of November, for the purpose of setting 
forth, in the name of the king, “the prindples of naon- 
archical government.” Those principles, imiversally ad- 
mitted by the nation, attested that to the king al<me be- 
longed the sovereign power in his kingdom, that he is 
accountable only to God for the manner in which he ex- 
ercises the supreme power; finally, that the legidative 
power lies in the person of the sovereign, without de- 
pendence on another and without division of authority. 
The result of these ancient national maxims was that the 
king had no need of any extraordinary power to aid In 
the administration of the affairs of the Ungdom, that a 
king of France could find in the representatives of the state 
only an enlarged council, . . . and that he would always 
be the supreme arbiter of their remonstrances and griefs.” 
The Parlement made respectful opposition to thededara- 
tion. The king ordered it to register the edict for a foan 
The Duke of Orleans demanded that it should be inscribed 
on the register, that the registration was done “at the very 
e7q)ress command of His Majesty.” He declared tilat the 
measure was illegal Louis XVI. said ih an imifo r fonf , 
“It is all the same to me.” Then he added; “Ye&i'it is 
fegal, because I so will” There was, in fact, no other 
rule of government save the will of the king. As he could 
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not ei^ccise hi? potvor in peraon, the miiiifttm aoi^ the 
intendants in reaiity governed the kingdom, and governed 
it^deapoticaliy, for they were subject to no fined rule, and 
did not share tha power with any one. 

'There stiU remained two remnants of the ancient au-. 
thority: the parlements and the provincial estates. But 
the parlements had no power except to dispense justice to 
individuals '(the cases in which the government was con- 
cerned were judged before special tribunak or by the state 
council); therefore, they could not scn'c as a check to the 
abuse of executive power. The provincial estates existed 
only in a few provinces (Brittany, Burgundy, Provencre, 
Languedoc, small districts of the P>Tenecs), and they were 
reduced to a session of a few days, their only r 61 e being 
to vote on the land-tax, and apportion it throughout the 
province. 

The officers of the king decided all affairs as if they 
were the masters. The communes could not do a single 
act, not even repair a bridge, or a church, without obtain- 
ing permis^on from the government. In the greater 
number of provinces there existed no body higher than the 
commune, not even a consulting body. The inhabitants 
had not even the means of presenting their petitions and 
comfdaints to the government. The officers exq|dsed 
all authority, not only without division, but without sur- 
veillance. No one had the right to control their actions, 
no (me lutd even the means of knowing them. No assembly 
vfJU) called to examine into the administration of the gov- 
enuxmit of a province, or of the general government of 
the kiz^om (nothing that resembles our general councils 
or mir efaan^r of deputies). No journal had the right 
to ditouss the deckiems of the officers, the censor forbade 
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«ltep mfi impossible ci^ |o Iqkw tbnayior 
tbe]^ rendered in secret. ml&istem' imd, tbdr 

liovemed secretly, witteut the ptil^ being in- 
lormed of their movements. ’'It is froipit t|p depths 
«f the bureaux that France is governed,” said Necker. 
Even the figures of the expenditures and receipts wem not 
knovra. It was a bold act in Necker to have & written 
statement made of the expenditures, which, however, was 
not exact. So there was no independent powm*, no pub- 
licity that could arrest, or at least point out, the abuses of 
power; nothing, not even the fear of public opimem, in order 
to prevent the all-powerful and irresponsible functionaries 
from employing their authority to satisfy their whims, to 
favor their friends, or to persecute their personal miemies. 
The king handled the receipts of the state as if were 
his personal revenue. When he took money ficom the 
treasury, it was his own that he was spending. Outi^c 
of the sums necessary for the support of his household, he 
distributed 40,000,000 francs per year in presents, under 
the form of pensions to people of the court (the sini^c 
family of Polignac received pensions amounting to 700,000 
livres). He had all the funds in the treasmy phuxxi at 
his ser\'ice; it was enough for him to sign a receipt, for the 
bear^ of the receipt had only to draw th^ money from 
the public coffer. This custom made the eatahlkhmpnt of a 
systematized budget impossible. 

The expenditures were not regulated so as to balance 
the receipts; almost always the amount received waa far 
below the expenditures, and the deficit was made up by 
loans. 

The taxes were always left to the disoretkm l^govern- 
inaat. Each year the council decided what fum of money 
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each province should pay; the provincial estates could 
discuss the amount of their contributions. They alone, 
therefore, had an organization for the apportionment of 
the tax among the inhabitants according to their wealth. 
In all the rest of France the collections were superintended 
by tfie government officials; the intendant of the province 
and his appointees apportioned the “taille” (tax) in the 
parishes; often they were accused of releasing from pay- 
ment the parishes in which their friends had domains. 
The "taille” was apportioned to the inhabitants of a 
parish, not according to the amount of property, nor after 
any fixed rule, but "according to the ability” of each (this 
was the old custom'). The collectors were master apprais- 
ers of this ability, indicating what each inhabitant was in 
a condition to pay; they increased or diminished at their 
own pleasure the share of each one. The peasants were 
obliged to apfK'ar to be poor, to avoid the increase of 
their contribution; they lived in miserable houses and 
concealed their provisions. The aides (taxes on bever- 
ages) and the gabtUe (the salt-tax), which the state 
farmed out to companies, were levied by the agents of the 
companies, who were invested with the same powers as 
the government officials. They entered houses searching 
for contraband salt. Smugglers (contraband salt-makers) 
were condemned to be flogged, or ^v■ere sent to the galleys. 
E\ery year two or three thousand of tliem were arrested. 
The administration in certain provinces finally fixed the 
quantity of salt that each family should buy; this was 
the duty-salt. This salt had to be consumed in the 
kitchen; it was forbidden to use it in salting pork. There- 
fore, the gabclle became odious to the whole population. 

The French, in the eighteenth century, paid one-fifth 

H 
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of the taxes that they pay to-day, and they bore them with 
difticulty, because the tax was apportioned without 
taking into account the wealth of those who were taxable, 
and it was collected by arbitrary and vexatious methods. 
It was the same thing regarding the militia. Ever since 
it had been established under Louis XIV'. it had remiined 
in the discretionary power of the intendants who exempted 
from conscription the sons of the rich peasants. 

The police, created by Louis XIV., were of all the 
instruments of authority the most redoubtable for the 
subjects of the kingdom. A commission of censorship 
examined all writings before they were published. It de- 
j>ended on the caprice of the censor whether or no a lxx>k 
should be allowed to appear. Printers who risked the 
publication without having obtained a permit from the 
Censor, were exposed to conderrmation, and were punished 
by imprisonment or by being sent to the galleys. Books 
published without authority wore brought before the 
tribunals, condemned to be destroyed, often to be burned 
by the hand of the public executioner. Tiiis happened 
to the “Lettres Philosopliiiiuc.-. ” of Voltaire, to the 
“Lettre sur les Aveugles” of Diderot, and to the “Simile” 
of Rousseau. Often the author, without any trial, was 
sent to the Bastille. \'ohaire was coniined thenr at two 
different times; in order to be able to work in security he 
resolved to go outside of French territor}’ (in Lorraine, in 
Prussia, and at Fermy). Freret ha<l been put into the 
Bastille because of his philosophical dissertations on the 
Frank kings, in whiih he demonstrated the falsity of cer- 
tain traditions concerning the origin of the monarchy. 

There was no lilxrty of tlic press. The censor rendered 
it impossible to publish daily journals; an article could not 
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appear until after it had been examined. The journals, 
tolerated by the censorship, contained no other informa- 
tion on the political conditions than was conveyed in the 
official communications of the government. 

There was no greater liberty of consc ience. The Catholic 
religion was obligator)’. Louis X\’I., at his coronation, 
rei)eated the oath “sincerely to exert all his |x>wcr in the 
extefmixjation of the herctiis condemned by the church 
from a!! lands of his dominion.’’ Neither Protestants 
nor Jews could e.xercisc any ])ublic function. E\er since 
I '>1^5 the Protestant religion had been prohibited through- 
out the kingdom. The Protestants continued to hold 
their secret as.semblics “in the desert” (that is, in retired 
[daces), and when these assemblies happened to be dis- 
covered the pastor was condemned to death and those 
{(resent were sent to the gtdleys. 

The Catholics thenuselves wen' not free; the inn-keepers 
were forbidden to sene meat on Friday or in Lent, w(jrk- 
men were forbiddt'n to work on Sumlays and on feast- 
days. The [K-rsonal liberty of the individual was not 
guaranteed. The ])olice, without lj<-ing accountable to 
any one, could arrest and keej) in {(rison any one wlaun 
they wished. .An order of arrest in the name of the king 
contained in a “lettre de cachet” was sufficient. The 
person arrested by virtue of the “Icltre de cachet” was 
confined in one of those {prisons over whicli the courts had 
no surv’eillance (the most celebrated was the Bastille of 
Paris). He remained there uni il the governor of the {irison 
received an order for his release; sometimes he was for- 
gotten for years. Latude, for having offended Madame 
de Pompadour, was confined in the Bastille and remained 
there thirty-five years. These “lettres dc cachet” were 
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placed at the disposal of the ministers and their clerks, 
who not only made use of them against the opj->onents of 
the government, but against their personal enemies. 
They even had recourse to the sale of blanks, where 
the purchaser could inscribe the name of the man whom 
he wanted to have arrested. It was, therefore, a 'means 
which fathers could employ w’hen they wislu'd to get rid 
of disobedient sons. In 1770 Malesherbes said to Louis 
XV.; “Xo citizen in your kingdom is sure of not seeing his 
liberty sacrificed by an act of vengeance; for no one is 
great enough to be secure from the hatred of a minister, 
nor insignificant enough to be overlooked by that of a 
revenue ckrk,” The government of the old monarchy, 
wholly concentrated in the jierson of the king, and con- 
trolled by his servants, established in this manner a des- 
potic and arbitrary regime. Xo authority limited it, no 
surveillance forced it toward moderation, no law was a 
guarantee against its abuse. 

Society and the Privileged Classes. — The society of the 
Middle .Ages had been formed of sec-eral classes uncf)ual 
before the law. The kings, in order to establish their 
power over a\\ their suiijects, did not need to destroy that 
inequality. The people belonging to the .sujierior classes 
had, therefore, jirescrved particular rights (called privi- 
leges). 

Thret* orders were officially recognized in the nation; 
that is to say, three classes which were sejiarately repre- 
sented in the stales assemblies. 

The clergy, which had the jirecedence over all the other 
orders, had jiresened immense domains (nearly one- 
fourth of all the lands in the kingdom) and a sort of tax 
on the harvest, the tithe (which amounted to about 125,- 
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000,000 francs a year). The lands were not subject to 
taxation. No contribution was made to the government 
except a donation of about 10,000,000 francs which an as- 
sembly of the clergy voted every five )-cars. Tlie clerg\' had 
the surv'cillance of the primary sc hools, hosjiitals, and chari- 
table "establishments. They kept a registry of baptisms, 
marriages, and interments, which held tlic place of our 
civil records. There were church tribunals wliidi tried 
ecclesiastics accused of offences against the discij)linc of 
the church, and whicli decided suits in regard to marriage. 

The nobility were formerly owners of nearly all the 
lands, and had held almost all 'he authority. They had 
still the fragments of that power. 

The pcasanio had gradually become the proprietors 
of the lands which they were cultivating; they owned 
alxiut one-third of the soil. But, in their relations to the 
ancient proprietor (the seignior) they remained subject 
to the charges established in the Middle Ages, and which 
in the eighteenth century were called feudal rights. The 
greater part were only low rents, but some embarrassed 
and irritated the peasants, especially the obligation to use 
the mill of the seignior and the laws governing the cliasc, 
which VatU r oihiged t\wm \v) aWow the game lo devour iheir 
crops, and to jjcrmit the iiunicrs to tread down the grain. 

Authority had jiassed into tlie h inds of ihe ol'llduls of 
the government. But the nobles still had the advantage 
of being able to easily enter into these functions. All the 
offices of the court were reserved for them. One had to 
be of noble birth in order to become a member of the king’s 
household. In the army such alone could attain to a 
superior rank, and after 1781, such alone might become 
officers and might receive the decorations of certain orders 
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(Holy-Spirit, Saint Louis, Military Merit). All had re- 
mained exempt from the ancient taxes, from the taille, 
and from the (quartering of soldiers. Outside of these 
legal pri^•ileges, the nobles were generally treated with more 
regard in the administrative offices, the tribunals,* the pub- 
lic places (in the church of the village the seignior had the 
scat of honor). In practice, almost all the im{X)rtant 
offices were given to them, through preference, and in 
society they could act as tlie natural superiors of him who 
was not of gentle birth. \’oltaire had had a (quarrel with 
the Duke de Rohan. One day, in a house where he was 
dining, he was sent for on account of a pressing affair; 
hardly had he left tlie house when he was seized by the 
lackeys of the duke, and was given a severe drubbing. 
\'oltaire could not obtain justice from the great lord, but, 
because he wanted to noise tlie affair aliroad, the govern- 
ment confined Iiim in the l;a>:i!ie and allowed him to leave 
it only with tlie advice to go abroad ami bury himself in 
oblivion. 

.After the clergy and the biliiy came the third estate 
(designated only by the minfoer .if the on hr'). In a broad 
sense the third estate was liie whole nation. Hut it also 
was divided in'o cati guries, and se\cral of these were priv- 
ikged. The Idng^, in selling the oltico }»ertaining to 
justice and the finances, had cretUed a class of gentlemen 
of the long robe, owners of the right to disjK’nse justice 
and to collect the taxes in the name of the king. The 
most imqxirtant of these hereditary functionaries had be- 

^ It h cnmmonly said, tliat unrfer the ant it-nt the nol/lc was hc- 

hcadt.ci and the iKin-nohle hun^. 'Fiiii is not entirely true, the 
rmnishnient depended on the nature of tlie crime: a highwayman could 
be broke n on th»' wheel, even if he v/erc nol)Ie, and .s<mie examples of this 
punishraint art- on record. 
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come part of the nobility (the counsellors in the parlc- 
mcnts were ennobled in the third generation). But all 
the others — judges, treasury officials, clerks, notaries, 
prosecutors — remained non-noble, but had, none the less, 
besides the authority attached to their office, the privilege 
of being exempt from the taille (villein tax) and from 
quartering soldiers, just as if they, too, were nobles. 

Even among the manual laborers, subject to the taille, 
there were privileged classes. The right of carrj’ing on 
an industry, or of keeping a shop, had remained a jjrivikgc, 
just as in the Middle Ages. The peo]>Ie of the same trade, 
the masters, formed a dost* corporation, into which no one 
could lie admitted until he had served an apprenticeship 
of several years and had j'aid a h.\ed sum into the treasury’. 
The number of places Ix'ing limited, the ])ri\-ilege of follow- 
ing a trade was finally confined to the sons of master- 
workmen. Whoever tried to fabricate or sell, without 
first being .admitted to a guild, was liable to imj>risonmcnt 
and to confiscation of goods. 

Society was, tin r< fore, founded on incfjiiality. This 
inequality was revolting to tlie Innirgeois es}>ecially. 'I'lu y 
no long! T admitted that a man could be su[H.‘rior liymere 
fact of birth, they said that a Iniurgeois was the eijual of 
a noble, anrl tlicy tU manded a share in the pfublic offices. 

Irregularity and Routine. — Tiie enemies of the old 
regime criticised also the confused and barbarous organ- 
ization of the government. 'I'he division into govern- 
ments, dioceses, and generalities,’ had Ix-en formed in 
time, without any {dan of unity, by the successive enlarge- 


‘ The name “province/^ which we arc accustomed to apply to certain 
geographical divisions in France, was not the official name uildcr the old 
regime. 
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mcnts, or divisions of territory; the divisions were very un- 
equal, and were full of “enclaves” (that is, territories lying 
within the bounds of another). There were some “gen- 
eralities” as large as five or six of our departments, others 
were the size of a single defmtmcnt. The diocese of 
Agde consisted of a score of i>arishes, that of Rouei> had 
more than seven hundred. The divisions had no corre- 
spondence in the branches of service, the diocese, baili- 
wick, the tax-district military government — 

each di\ ision had been crcati-d without regard to the others; 
they overlapj)ed Cach other, and were entangled in a 
manner very inconvenient for administration. 

The different jirovinces had each kept its usage and its 
measures of length, weight, and capacity; there was no 
rule, no gtmoral, common law. It was very difficult to 
carry on business and commerce Ixhween the provinces. 
The regions on the fron’i^r were, moreover, 3v'[>arated 
from the re-^t of the kingdom by the ancient customs- 
boundary, wliich liad been maintained after the annexa- 
tion. This confusion and ih.ese (ii\crsilies rendered the 
administration more dli:’i'xult and communication less 
effective. Inti'lligent men were disj 'leased with these 
conditions. They demanded a regime of uniform and 
methodical divisions, and a unity of customs, weights, 
and measures. 

In tile different branches of the administration the au- 
thorities continued to ojicrate according to the old jiro- 
cedures, wliit h seemed barbarous and unjust. In the 
finances, the taxes were a]>])ortioned so as to weigh more 
heavily upon the jioorest; the villein tax remained, organ- 
ized on the same principles as in the fifteenth century, 
and even the taxes created under Louis XIV., the capi- 
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talion, and the “ vingtibmc” (one-twentieth of the revenue), 
which should have borne upon the privileged classes, had 
finally been unequally apportioned. The privileged 
classes had obtained release from them, to the detriment 
of the others.' Taxes were levied with severity. If the 
tax-jmycr did not ]jay, bail! (is were sent to his house, 
where they livcxl at his cx}>ensc. The collectors of the 
villein tax were not paid functionaries, thiy were the in- 
habitants of the village, who were forced to flo the laljor 
gratuitously, and yet they were resjxinsiblc for the sums 
which they were unable to collect. The indirect taxc*s 
were farmed out; only one share of the }>roduct entered 
the coffers of the state. The comjiany ke]>t the remainder, 
and abused thv; jiowcr granted it by the state, in order to 
extort more from the tax-{)ayers than they owed. The 
suits between the company and the individuals were tried 
before the Sfiecial tribunals of the treasury which were 
interested in deciding in favor of the com; any. 

In the army, the recruiting ofiicers enrolle<!. through de- 
ception, the so-called \ c>lunteers. The discipline was cruel, 
and the soldier was still sui)]- ct to jiunishment by Hogging. 

iMelhods of justice were the same as in the sixteenth 
century. The oflices of tlie judges were jnirchasalile, the 
one who bought or received as a heritage the othce of judge 
was obliged to jiass an examination before his installation, 
but no one was ever refused at tliis examination, at least 
on account of incapacity. The seigniorial justice still 
existed in the villages and had sulTicient power to vex 
those under its jurisdiction without being of any sendee’ 

* Something of the old regime still exists in France. The Revolution was 
in part the work of lawycr.s who shrank from, a complete reform of the 
jiuliciary, but the number of lawyers has diminished, trials have become 
shorter, and ju.stice is gratuitous. 
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to them. There were sometimes as many as four tri- 
btmak placed over one another in such a way that one 
could appeal from one to the other. The trials dragged 
along for years; the prosecutors, notaries, and barristers, 
who lived on them, labored for their duration. The judges 
themselves were interested in these dela)’s; they received 
from the litigants a sum (court-fees) proportioned to the 
time it took for the case. It often happened that the ex- 
panses of the trial exceeded the value of the object in liti- 
gation. Criminal justice was rendered according to the 
ancient procedure. The accused was kept in p)rison as 
long as it pleased the judges, he was put to torture, judged 
secretly, without the power to defend himself through an 
advocate, and condemned by professional judges who were 
alwaj'S rbady to find a culpirit in every accused porson. 
The barbarous punishments of the olden times were still 
in use, the brand of the red-hot iron, the piUory, the whip, 
the gallows, the wheel. Such arc the customs which it is 
agreed to class under the name of the old regime.* In 
the eighteenth century they were considered only as abuses, 
not alone by those who sufurni from them, but by those 
who jiroiited by them — the nobles, the clergy, and the rii h 
bourgeoisie, 

THE REVOLUl'IOX IN FRANCE 

Origin of the Revolution.— The adversaries of the old 
regime had hopx-d that the go\ crnment itself would under- 

* Of the usages of the old r^‘gime, a few only go hack as far as the feudal 
perkxi. l‘he greater number had lx:en formed since the sixteenth cen- 
tury under the rule of an absolute monarchy. But the intelligent men 
of the eighteenth century detested the Middle Ages, and attributed to it 
evcrylhiiig that dii^plcascrl them; therefore they regarded all abuses of 
whatever nature as the v ork of feudalism. 
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take a reforaa. The ministry of Turgot showed them 
that the privileged classes would not allow their privileges 
to be taken from them without making any resistance, 
and they began to say that there must be a revolution to 
suppress the abuses and to regenerate the kingdom. 
At first it was imix)ssible to sec how this rc\'olution could 
be brought about. All sorts of peofdc were interested in 
preventing it: the king and his officials in order to maintain 
absolute authority, the piivilcgcd classes in order to con- 
serv'e the inecjuality in their favor. Now all authority 
was united in the government and in the privileged 
classes, even the jx»wer to hinder malcontents from talking. 
An Englishman, Arthur Young, who was travelling 
through France in 1787, observed that they talked there 
much less of the affairs of their own country than they did 
of the affairs of Holland. Two years later the Revolution 
was an accomj^lished fact. So the movement had been 
very rapid. This was because the government and the 
privileged classes, instead of sustaining each other in 
order to restrain the malcontents, had fought and mutu- 
ally weakened each oilier. 

The occasion of llie struggle was a question of finance. 
For half a century the government had been spending 
beyond its resources, and a deficit was the rule. The 
amount in arrears kept on increasing; the war in America, 
which had cost nearly 500,000,000 francs, succeeded in 
disturbing the equilibrium in the budget. At first it w'as 
avoided by loans. In five years Necker borrowed 450,- 
000,000 (not counting 40,000,000 advanced, and 45,000,- 
000 alienated); his successor, Calonne, borrowed 650,- 
000,000. The interest on these loans caused an increase 
in the deficit of 80,000,000 francs in 1783, and in 1787, the 
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deficit was increased at least 112,000,000. It was possible 
to maintain this system under the direction of a banker 
like Necker, who knew the ways and means of obtaining 
money. He had been able to inspire confidence in the 
capitalists by publishing the accounts of 1781, which had 
seemed to indicate an excess of receipts over cxf)enditurcs.‘ 
But there came a moment when the people who had money 
refused to lend it, for fear of bankruptcy. In order to 
procure the required amount, it was found necessary 
to go back to the system of Turgot — to diminish the ex- 
penses by cutting off the {x-nsions and the useless officers, 
and to increase the receipts by establishing a tax which 
would weigh upon rich and poor alike. This was pro- 
posed by Calonne. He had set forth the necessity of liis 
reform before an assembly, so an assembly of the notables, 
chosen by the government, was called. He relied uixm 
their approval of his jiroject; the puljlic believed him, so 
what did one care for the notalffes; ‘‘they could lx sold 
at four sous each (they were jointed puj>peis, who nodded 
yes with the head).” But in this affair the government 
and the privileged classes had upf>osing interests. The 
government needed to do away with the licensed financiers, 
in order that the product of the taxes should be increased. 
The privileged tla.->ses insisted on not paying taxes, 
which seemed to them impro[>er and a disgrace. The 
government insisted on preserving its absolute power, and 
without any control, it consulted the privileged classes 
only to have them approve its measures. The classes 
sought to profit by the embarrassments of the govem- 

* This excess was fictitious. The account was an act to reassure the 
public — what wc should call a “biu0/' Miral^cau showed that at the 
time. 
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ment for the purpose of controlling its acts, discussing 
its policy, and of imposing upon it their collaboration. 
The government wanted to establish equality (at least in 
the matter of taxes) and to maintain absolute power. 
The privileged classes wanted to c*stablish political lib- 
erty *and to maintain inequality. Therefore the two 
powers interested in saving the old rdgime, in place of 
uniting in order to defend it, slnigglcd against each other, 
each wanting to destroy a jjart of it. 

The government met successively these resisting forces: 

1. The notables, called togctlier by Calonne, refused 
to give their approval to his ])roject. Calonne was re- 
moved and n'placed by Brien^e who wanted to establish 
a new tax and to make new loans. But in order to in- 
spire confidence in the money-lenders, a decree, ordering 
the loan, had to be placed on the registers of i .c Parlement 
at Paris. 

2. The Parlement at Paris refused to register the de- 
cree, at least until the necessity of the tax and of the loan 
could be proved in its presence (it exceeded its authority, 
never having had the right to offer remonstrances to the 
king or to discuss his edicts). Then feeling itself sustained 
by the people of Paris, it declared “that the nation alone, 
represented by the States-Gcneral, has the right to grant 
subsidies to the king,” and besciught the king to “ call to- 
gether the Statcs-General of his kingdom.” (This theon*, 
borrowed from England, had not been in force in France 
for more than two centuries.) The government hesitated 
in regard to the course it ought to pursue. It sought to 
appease the malcontents by promising to call together the 
members of the Statcs-General, and by making a few efforts 
at reform. (It restored the social status of the Protestants 
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and formed provincial assemblies to aid and to watch over 
the intendants.) It tried also to make the Parlement yield 
to its demands by sending it into exile at Troyes, then by 
holding a bed of justice (the sitting of a parlement in the 
presence of the king), and, finally, by taking away the right 
to enroll the edicts. 

3. The provincial estates, and the provincial assemblies, 
sided with the parlcmcnts and protested against the 
despotism of the ministers. I'liere were even riots in 
Brittany, Provence, and Dauphiny. The nobles led the 
opposition as they wanted to maintain their pri\ilegcs. 
In Dauphiny, however, the nobles united with the 
bourgeoisie, and revised the old form of the estates, which 
had been abolished in the seventeenth century'. The 
estates of Vizille demanded jwlitical liberty not only for 
Dauphiny, but for all of France. Therefore, they could 
have been considered as making the first move toward the 
Revolution. 

This opposition scr\ed to unsettle the old regime. The 
institutions were discusser! in evt-ry gathering. The cen- 
sorship of the press almost (cased. In 1787 and in 1788 
thousands of pamphlets appeared. They criticised the 
absolute authority and the jTivilegcd cla<5scs. Public 
opinion grew more and more {xiwerful. Young, on re- 
turning to France in 1788, found the whole country agi- 
tated, and it was e\xTywhere said that they were on the 
eve of a revolution. The idea and the w'ord w'ere known 
even prior to 1789. 

The goN’cmraent could not find any money even for 
its most pressing needs. There were not 5<x>,ooo francs 
remaining in the treasury. It had promised to call th(? 
States- General in 1792, and convoked them for the 5th of 
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May, 1789; meanwhile it suspended the payment of the 
public debt 

TIm ^tMhGeneral.— In order to procure money, the 
government was prepared to ask ihe collaboration of the 
nation and to assemble the rejirtsentativcs of the people. 
But two important <iuestions remained that liad to be 
settled : 

1. Should the representatives, who were about to be 
convoked, represent the classes of society, or the nation 
as a whole? Should the stales be composed, as for- 
merly, of the three orders (clergy, nobility, third estate), 
each order deliberating and voting by itself? In this 
case the two privileged esta* - (clergy and nobility) 
would have the majority over the third estate. Or should 
a new system be adopttxi to give to the third estate 
force in proportion to its importance? The partisans 
of the third estate made the fact known that this order in- 
cluded nine-tenths of the nation, and that it was only 
right that it should be given at least as much power as 
was given to the two other orders. By this system the 
third estate was to have as many deputies as the other two 
orders taken together (this was called doubling the third 
estate), and ail the deputies were to vote together so that 
the votes of the third should balance the votes of the other 
two orders (that was the vote by individuals). 

2 . Upon what subjects should the States-General de- 
liberate? On questions of finance alone? Or on the 
whole administration? Should they confine themselves 
to the reformation of the system of taxation ? Or should 
they have the right to reform in general all institutions? 

The two questions were closely allied. The privileged 
orders consented to accept a reform of the taxes, but they 
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wantea to guard their other privileges; if they voted by 
order, they would have a majority, and would limit the 
reform to matters of finance. The third estate wanted a 
general reform; and if they voted by individimls, it would 
be the one to direct, and there would be a revolution. 
The contest then was between the privileged clas^ and 
the third estate (1788). The parlements, and the nota- 
bles who came to combat against absolute power, fought 
to maintain the existing inequality. They demanded that 
the states should be convoked, following the ancient form 
(vote by orders). At once they became unpopular 
The government was to decide in what form the states 
should deliberate. It could, according as it desired, either 
limit the reform by sustaining the first two orders, or pro- 
duce a revolution by sustaining the third order. It became 
the arbiter to decide between the privileged classes and 
the rest of the nation. But it had to declare for one or the 
other of the two parties. It did not dare to make a decision. 
V^Tien it was necessary to regulate the representation of 
the third estate, Necker tried to remain neutral in regard 
to the two parties; he granted the demand for the doubling 
of the third estate without deciding as to the vote by indi- 
viduals. Neither djd he decide what should be the rights 
of the assembly. The election of representatives to the 
States-Gencral was held seimrately in each bailiwick for 
each of the three ortiers. The nobles and the priests voted 
directly for their de{)utics.‘ For the third estate, the elec- 
tion was by two degrees, the inhabitants of each parish 
assembled to choose delegates, who were to go to the chief 
town in the bailiwick, where they were to elect the deputies 
for the entire bailiwick. Each of these gatherings was 
' Ttie hiftbopu and certain seigniors were members of the Right. 
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obliged, following the ancient usage, to draw up a record 
of all complaints and demands for reform. The demands 
closely resembled one another, inasmuch as they concerned 
the general government of the kingdom (the resemblance 
was the more marked because the assemblies had received 
models of such records, a part of which they copied). 
The three orders were agreed in considering the States- 
Gcncral as an assembly charged with representing the 
nation; all demanded a reform in the finances and a 
written constitution, to assure the rights of the nation, 
and to h’mit the power of the government. The third 
estate also demanded the abolition of the privileged 
classes and that the three orders should be united in one 
single assembly, where the vote should be by person or 
individual. 

The government took no measures for the purpose of 
regulating the conduct and prerogatives of the assembly. 
The 5th of May, 1 789, the states were opened at Versailles, 
but nothing had been decided as to the matter or the man- 
ner of the deliberations. 

The National Assembly. — The contest arose between the 
two parties on a question of form. The government, 
following ancient usage, had ordered that the three 
orders should sit separately; the third estate would not 
allow the establishment of that separation; for, if the three 
orders were once organized separately, the Assembly 
would have to vote by orders. It refused, therefore, to 
begin its deliberations until the manner of taking the votes 
should be settled; the clergy and the nobility refused to 
unite with the deputies of the third estate and the gov- 
ernment seemed to be more and more inclined to sustain 
them. This regime of inactivity lasted for six weeks. 
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The third estate put an end to it by deciding on two rules 
of conduct : 

The 1 2th of June it declared that it was possible to do 
without the aid of the deputies from the other orders, for 
it represented the nation; and it gave itself the name of 
the National Assembly. That was to declare, th4t the 
right of deliberating in the name of the French people 
belonged to the representatives of the third estate. It 
invited the members of the two jirivileged orders to come 
and sit in the National Assembly with the right to an 
equal vote. 

The 2oth of Jimc, the government having ordered the 
hall closed, where the third estate was assembled, the 
representatives went to the }>lacc known as the “tennis 
court’’ and swore never to sej>arate until the constitution 
of the kingdom should lx- cstablislied and fixed on a firm 
foundation.” This was simply a declaration that the 
Assembly could not be dissolved by ihv king. The third 
estate was becoming a so\ vreign and inde;.>endcnt power. 
The government then deiide<l to present a programme 
of the .subjects for delilx'ration; th's was done at the sitting, 
in the jiresencc of the king. 

June 28ih the king r>ro;>o.sed to reform the taxes and 
to prescn-c the privileges: “The king wishes that the an- 
cient distinctions in the three orders lx: conserved in their 
entirety, as essentially Ixiund up in the constitution of 
the kingdom.” The third estate found this programme 
insufiicicnt and began a revolt against the king by refusing 
to withdraw from the hall after the declaration had been 
read. 

Then took place a conflict between two powers. The 
government decided to support the privileged classes. 
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It had tradition and material force on its side. But it was 
disorganized and it felt itself abandoned by public opinion. 
Paris too, sided with the Assembly. The privileged classes 
were not united, the priests and the petty nobility supported 
the demands of the third estate and took their scats with 
that onicr. The king himself yielded ; he commanded that 
the remainder of the privileged orders sliould sit in the 
National Assembly. 

Taking of the Bastille. — The government still had force 
on its side. It could use the army to dissolve the .\ssembly. 
The royalists advised Louis X\T. so to employ it, and the 
partisans of the Revolution feared lest this should be done. 
The government, in fact, brr ^lit troops to Versailles, 
then wished to have them taken to Paris where there was 
extreme disorder. 

The han^est in 17S8 had been ver)' poor; Paris was full 
of famished creatures and of bands of malefactors who had 
come in from their retreats in the vicinity. The work- 
men in the two suburbs, St. .\ntoine and St. Marceau, had 
joined the opposition to the government. 

The Parisians feared violence and they prevented the 
entrance of the royal troops. Then they organized for 
defence. There was, in Paris, near the entrance to the 
suburb St. Antoine, a fortress — the Bastille — which sensed 
as a state prison. The people arrested through the 
“lettres de chachet” were confined in it; many writers 
had been detained there. At this moment in the reign of 
Louis XVI. there were but few prisoners and the garrison 
was composed of some retired soldiers and several Swiss 
guards. But the r6le which it had played had made it 
particularly odious as the symbol of arbitrary and despotic 
power. 
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The Parisians, as soon as they were armed, moved on 
the Bastille. The whole Parisian army had been reduced 
to two regiments; one was that of the French guards, 
which had been for a long time in the midst of the Parisians 
and which mingled with the crowd, in place of fighting 
with it. So the population of Paris laid siege to the'royal 
fortress and one of the chiefs who led the attack was a 
subordinate officer of the royal regiment of the French 
guards. 

The governor capitulated, the Bastille was taken and 
demolished instantly; the people danced upon the site. 

The taking of the Bastille had no importance in itself, 
but it was hailed as a great victory by the partisans of the 
Revolution. It signified that the people of Paris had 
conquered by force the royal government. The king, 
indeed, felt that he had been vanquished; he was with 
the Assembly at Versailles the 14th of July; the next 
morning he went in person to the Assembly and made the 
following declaration: “Counting upon the fidelity of my 
subjects, I have ordered the troojis to leave Paris and 
Versailles. I authorize you, invite you, even, to make 
this arrangement known at the capital.’’ Then he 
withdrew; the Assembly arose and followed him as far as 
the palace amid the jo)'ous cries of the crowd. 

The king relinquished the employment of the army 
against Paris and against the Assembly. At the same time 
the Parisians took arms and organized themselves into a 
National Guard under the command of a partisan of the 
Assembly, Lafayette; the power passed from the king to 
the Assembly. The Assembly, defended by the Parisians, 
became the only veritable sovereign. This was the reason 
why the time of the seizure of the Bastille was taken as 
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the official date for the beginning of the Revolution. 
The 14th of July, 1789, was made the starting-point of the 
Year One of liberty. 

The Night of August 4. — From the date of the seizure 
of the Bastille the government throughout France was 
completely demoralized. There was no longer a police 
force to maintain order, bands of marauders scoured the 
country for the purpose of j)illage. The inhabitants of 
the towns organized themselves into national guards for 
their own defence. In the countr\’, especially in the cast, 
the peasants, on Icam’ng that the .Assembly had proclaimed 
liberty, took it uf>on themselves to establish it in their own 
way. The burdens which weighed most heavily on them 
w'ere the rents and the “con'ties” which they owed to the 
lords and which were called feudal rights. They went 
around attacking the chateaux, taking possession of the 
rolls (registers of rents) and the archives, and setting them 
on fire. In several {>laccs the ch&teau was pillaged and 
the seignior maltreated or threatened with injury. 

The Assembly, informed of these disorders, charged a 
committee to draw up a legal ])roject for the safety of the 
kingdom. This project was discussed in a silting which 
began at eight o’clock on the evening of .August 4. It 
W'as a question of “arresting the excitement in the provinces, 
of assuring to them }X)litical liberty, and of confirming 
the proprietors in their veritable rights.” Several seigniors 
proposed that the communes should redeem the feudal 
rights and that personal servitude and the “corv’&s” 
should be abolished without any indemnity. A Breton 
deputy proceeded to say that the people had burned the 
chateaux to destroy the feudal rights and that it was 
necessary to recognize the “injustice of those rights which 
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were acquired in the benighted times of ignorance.” 
This speech excited the Assembly; several members of the 
privileged orders came in turn offering to sacrifice their 
privileges. 

The .Assembly welcomed llicsc offers with enthusiasm; 
successively it decided to abolish all the ineciualities Umong 
the citizens and in the provinces. In this manner were 
abolished all the pri\ileges in regard to the offices, the 
seigniorial justice, the rights of the chase, and the dove-cote; 
mortmain, the tithes, the privileges of the districts, cities 
and \ illages, the purchase of place and the corporations. 

A medal was struck, “to commemorate the sincere 
unity of all the orders, the renunciation of all the privileges, 
and the ardent devotion of all individuals for public jxiace 
and prosperity.” 

The night of .August in one move, tlestroyed all the 
institutions which maintained a separation of the classes. 
It permitted the reconstruction of a new society on the 
jirinciple of equality. 

The decisions on the ]>rinri!)les s« t forth on that night 
were wTitten in a decree wliich begins thus; “The National 
.Assembly entirely destroys the feudal regime.” 

End of the Old Regime. — I'lie old regime was charaettT- 
ized by three salient traits; 

1. The king held [>ower complete, and without control; 
he was an absolute sovereign. 

2. The inhabitants of the kingdom were divided into 
classes having unequal rights. 

3. The government was carried on according to old, 
complicated, confused and barbarous rules. 

The .Assembly, in taking away the power of the king 
and in abolishing privileges, destroyed the absolute sov- 
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ereignty of the king and the inequality among the inhabi- 
tants. Then it undertook the construction of the whole 
government on a slm[»lc and uniform plan. 

It had given itself the task of regenerating the kingdom. 
It began the work by destroying ancient France. Before 
goihg to the work of reconstruction it wanted to clear ofi 
the ground, to abolish the ancient institutions rather than 
to reform them. All the usages pointed out as abuscrs 
in the registers of the states were therefore suppressecl. 
At the head of the new constitution was placed this formal 
declaration : 

“The National Assembly wishing to establish the French 
constitution on the principle- v.hich it has just recognized, 
abolishes irrevocably the institutions which were injurious 
to liberty and to an equality of riglits. 

“There is neither nobility, nor peerage, nor hereditary 
distinctions, nor distinctive orders, nor feudal regime, nor 
patrimonial judges, nor any titles, denominations and 
prerogatives which arc derived from them, nor any order 
of chivalry . . . nor any superiorit}' except that of public 
officials in the exercise of their functions. 

“There is neither i)urciiasability nor heredity attached 
to any public olTice. 

“There is not for any part of the nation, nor for any 
individual, any privilege or exception to the riglits which 
are common to all Frenchmen. 

“There are neither w'ardenships nor corporations in 
the professions, arts, and trades. 

“The law recognizes no religious vows nor any engage- 
ment which would be contrary to natural rights or to the 
constitution.” 

From 1790 the old institutions, the council of the 
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king, the council of state, intcndants, parlements, tri- 
bunals, fanning of taxes — all had ceased their operations. 
The domains of the clergy had been declared to be national 
possessions. Noiliing more remained of the old regime. 



CHAPTER V 


THE WORK OF THE REVOLUTION 

The Principles of 1789.— The Constituent Assembly, be» 
fore making laws for “regcnera'ed France,” decided, at the 
demand of Lafayette, to proclaim the principles upon 
which it intended to found the new society. This was the 
object of the Declaration of 'tv' Rights of Man which, 
after long discussions, was jiublished in October, 1789. 
Here are some of the imi)ortant articles: 

“Men are bom and remain free and equal in their 
rights. 

"The rights are liberty, ownership of property, security, 
and resistance to opj)ression. Liberty consists in bt*ing 
able to do anything which is not injurious to another. 

“The }>rinciple of all sovereignty rests in the nation. 

“Law is the expression of the general will. .Ml citizens 
have the right to cooperate j)ersonally or through their 
representatives in the formation of laws. The law should 
be the same for all. 

“All citizens being equal in the eyes of the law are equally 
admissible to all dignities and public oflices according to 
their probity and talents. 

“No man can be accused, arrested, or detained in prison 
except in cases determined by law, and according to the 
forms prescribed by the law. 

“No one is to be molested on account of his opinions, 
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even those on religion, provided that their manifestation 
does not trouble the public order as prescribed by law. 
Every citizen can speak, write, and publish with perfect 
freedom. 

“The common contribution must be equally ap|X)r- 
tioned among the citizens according to their abilfty. 

“Property being an inviolable and sacred right, no one 
can be deprived of it, except when the public necessity, 
legally cert i lied, evidently demands it, and then only on con- 
dition of a just and i)reviously arranged inderrmily.’* 

The princij)Ie of the Revolution is that the nation is 
sovereign, that all its members iiave ccjual rights, but that 
all are free, and should be protected in jx'rson and in prof>- 
erty, even against the government. Its device is: Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. 

Changes in the Social Order . — .\11 inec}ualitie.s had dis- 
apjK-ared; the law n'> !o;igiT made any diiTerence befwet:n 
Frenchmen. The law admitted no j'ri'. ile^e in the matter 
of taxation, or in j>rimugeniiure, cr in tin- rights of one 
proprietor over another. 'ITiu nobility was no longer 
recogiiized by the law. All unic; .s were ope'n all, with- 
out distinction of birth, and the greater numlxtr were 
given to the third estate. Indetd most of the men who 
have governed France in the nineteenth century have 
been neither noble, nor even [X'Ojjle of the uj)jx.*r third 
c-state. 

Changes in the Economic Order. — The lands of the 
peasants, released from the seigniorial rights and from 
the taille, have increased in value. The national pos- 
sessions, formed from the domains of the clergy ceded to 
the nation in 1789, and the confiscated lands of the 
“emigres” have been sold ; one-third of the lands of France 
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have passed into the hands of the small proprietors.* In- 
dustry has become entirely free, each one can manufacture 
whatever he pleases and in the way he pleast's. Commerce 
is free, there are no longer any monojx)lies, or any restric- 
tions on sales. Taxes are apportioned equally among 
the inhabitants, according to their wealth. The “Con- 
stituent Assembly” replaced the taille by the tax on real 
estate, which is laid upon the lands and houses of the own- 
ers without any distinction; the capitation, by the tax On 
person and furniture (house tax). It suppressed the 
indirect tax on beverages (the aides). Napoleon re- 
established them under the mme of excise tax, but the 
state did not iarm them out to individuals, they were col- 
lected by the government officials. The budget is regu- 
lated each year in advance, so that the expenditures and 
receipts may be balanced. No sura can be paid by 
the treasury except on a regular warrant. The creditors 
of the state are sure of regularly drawing the interest on 
their money, all the debts of the state are inscribed on the 
Great Register of the Public Debt. It was begun in 1 793 
so that one could distinguish between the debts contracted 
by the republic and those of “despotism.” 

Political Changes. — The Revolution had established the 
principle that the nation only is sovereign. But as the 
nation cannot itself govern, from this principile have come 
very different s}’stems, according as the sovereign nation 
has delegated the government to a king assisted by a parle- 
ment, to a single assembly, or to an emperor. (Napoleon 
I., the most absolute monarch ever seen in France, had 
only taken the title of emperor after having appealed to 

* It is possible that there are to-day in France as many large land- 
owners as before 1789. They have been formed since iSoo, 
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the people and demanded it from them; this kind of 
monarchy was not contrary to the principles of the Revo- 
lution.) 

The Revolution created a form of administration regu- 
lar as a machine. Each of the departments of the state 
led to a ministry which received all communications and 
issued all the orders. The number of these varies, be- 
cause certain departments are sometimes detached from, 
sometimes un’ted under, one minister, but the departments 
are unchangeable. They are: aelminist ration, justice, 
finances, foreign affairs, war, navy, commerce, agriculture, 
religion, education, fine arts, public works. Whoever ex- 
ercises any function in France is de])cndent on the minister 
to whom his function corrc'S} Kinds. In order to make a 
more systematic di\ ision of authority, uniform limitations 
apjtlying to all the dejjartments have been established. The 
whole of France has Ik -n divided into depaitmcnts, the 
departments into districts, the districts into cantons, and 
the cantons into commuut's. Each functionary exercises 
his authority within the limits of these divisions. The de- 
partment has its prefect, Ireasitrer, and court of assize; the 
arrondissement has its deputy-])refect, collector, and tri- 
bunal. All the departments arc compltlely centralized 
and organized on a uniform ])lan. The functions and 
duties of the officials are the same throughout France. 
The officials may be sent from one end of the countiy’ to 
the other. The same orders are given to them and all 
under the form of circulars. There is no longer any 
differences of administration in the various districts of 
France; the least details may be regulated in a uniform 
manner by the ministry in Paris. The centralization 
begun by the kings has thus been completed. No other 
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country in the woild has gone as far as France in this 
direction. 

The Constituent Assembly had given over the adminis- 
tration to chosen councils; each commune had its common 
council, each district and each department had its directory. 

The •judiciary has been remodelled. The custom of 
the old regime has been kept, that of having the judgment 
pronounced by a body (every tribunal is composed of 
at least three judges). But the judges are no longer pro- 
prietors of their office; they are o ily functionaries of the 
government. The Constituent Assembly ordered that 
they should be chosen by the inhabitants and for a period 
of several years. In the place of the petty seigniorial 
tribunals there is in each canton a justice of the peace, 
whose duty is to tr>' to conciliate the parties and to pre- 
vent them, if possible, from going to law. Criminal 
justice is no longer rendered by the tribunals but is a 
function of the court of assizes, which is organized on the 
mcxlel of the English jury-system; twelve jurors taken 
from among the citizens of the department decide whether 
the accused is guilty, and a magistrate presides over the 
debates and pronounces sentence. The public and oral 
procedure of the Middle Ages has been reestablished, the 
accused has once more the right to have his case pleaded 
by an advocate. The Constituent Assembly abolished 
all the customs peculiar to the provinces. In all the 
courts justice must be rendered according to the same 
rules. Justice has become gratuitous; that is to say, not 
that the suits cost nothing, but only that the judges must 
receive nothing from the litigants. The Revolution 
changed even the relations of church and state. The 
Constituent Assembly had decreed the civil organization 
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of the clergy, which suppressed the dioceses and estab* 
lished chosen bishops. The Convention did away with 
the Christian Church and wanted to set up the worship of 
the Supreme Being. Then it set forth the principle of 
liberty in worship and of the complete separation of 
church and state. “No one can be hindered from.prac- 
tising, in conformity to the laws, the worship that he has 
chosen; no one can be forced to contribute to the expenses 
of any other worship.” The republic pays the salary of 
no church oflkial. 

The Written Constitutions. — The partisans of the 
Revolution rcj^roachcd tiie old rdgime more on account of 
its arbitrar}' government. They desired that henceforth 
the powers of the go\-emmcnt should be fixed by a witten 
law, similar to the laws which regulated the relations of 
private individuals. The resolutions of the States-General 
asked for a written constitution and the deputies regarded 
each other as charged with the service of writing it. The 
Assembly took the name Constituent. 

An Englishman, .Arthur Young, who was travelling 
in France, thought that the idea of making a constitution 
was ver)’ ridiculous. “They fancy there is a recipe for 
making a constitution just as there is for a black pudding.” 
Young was accustomed to regard the jxjlitical constitu- 
tion in England as civil law resting on the ancient 
customs respected by aU the English people. But in 
France no real tradition existed. A law in writing was 
the only barrier they could imagine against the despotism 
of the government. 

Since the first constitution (1791) France has often 
changed the form of government, but never has she re- 
mained without a written constitution. Gradually all 
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other civilized peoples (England excepted) have also 
adopted the custom ol writing their constitutions. 

llie Constitutioii of 1791. — The National ^\sscmbly 
took an oath that it would not separate imtil it had drawn 
up a constitution. This work occupied two years and the 
Constitution was promulgated in 1791. The king took 
an oath to obey it. 

The Constitution of 1791 was the work of the party 
which had brought about ihc Revolution. They did not 
want to do away with royalty, but they were suspicious of 
the powers which up to that time had dominated in society 
and in the government. They feared the aristocrats — that 
is to say, all the hereditary bodie« and despotism — that is to 
say, the royal authority; besides, they admitted, as a rule, 
the theory of the separation of the different powers, which 
theory had been made popular by Montesquieu.' 

Therefore this fundamental princijde was set down, 
that “the sovereignty belongs to the nation.” (This was 
the destruction of the foundations of the old monarchy 
where the only sovereign was the king.) But “the nation 
from which all these jwwcrs emanate cannot e.xercise 
them e-xcept by proxy.” Authority is then to be entirely 
exercised through representatives. It was admitted that 
the king represented the nation by virtue of an hereditary 
right and that he had the right to choose his ministers. 
All the other authorities had to be elected. But they did 
not wish to give the right of suffrage to all the inhabitants. 
It was decided that to be an elector one must pay a tax 

* Montesquieu, following the English jurists, believed that in England 
the authority was really divided between the king and the Parliament; 
that the king had the c^cecutivc power, and the Parliament the legis- 
lative; to th^ powers he had added the judiciary, which idea had been 
furnished him by the parlements of France. 
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equal to the value of three days’ labor. The citizens were 
thus divided into two classes, active citizens (the electors) 
and passive citizens (those who were deprived of the 
suffrage). 

According to the theory of Montesquieu three powers 
were created — executive, legislative, and judicial. The 
judicial power was delegated to judges, chosen by the 
people for a term of years. The executive power was 
"delegated to the king in order to be exercised by the min- 
isters under his authority.” The legislative power was 
delegated to an assembly of chosen representatives. Two 
questions were vigorously discussed: i. Was it necessary 
to give the legislative power to two assemblies as in Eng- 
land, or to one alone? 2. Was it necessary to take the 
ministers from the Assembly as in England, or outside of 
that body? 

Experience has, for more than a century, proved that 
a single assembly is temj)tcd in a moment of excitement to 
take measures of which it afterwards repents, and all the 
civilized states have finally come to the system of having 
two assemblies. But at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tur)’ no country had yet had such an experience, and it 
seemed strange to create a power with two heads,* The 
most distinguished American statesman, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, made sport of the system. “A serpent,” said he, 
"had two heads and desired to go for a drink, but there 
was water in two directions, one of the heads wanted to 
go to the right, the other wanted to go to the left, the ser- 
pent remained on the spot and died of thirst.” Moreover, 
those who demanded a second assembly thought of it only 
as an aristocratic hereditary body like the House of Lords, 

^ Ehgland and the rnittil States must l>c cxccptcd. — En. 








coostitiHe moliieti Tbe^ 
a» system of a single a^ttbfy. 1^ 
v^f 'iS0(^i^viic6'' lufs proved that a minister, takm 

not the influence over it neoesaarjr to 
the wfil&^ ol ^ government, and that conflicts ividtoot 
istto between the govemmmt and Hie 

Farlpmftot; tiidiile the ministers taken from tbe maj(»r^ , 
in have its support and ccnfideitoe. 

Qut in .1789 the doctrine of the separation of the powcsfs 
hmde^ the giving of the government into the handaof^: 
t||4r JX^)lc^ta^ of the people. It would have bem 

naeisitu^ in the same hands the executive and ' 

powers. A trial of it had been made 
and die system had been condemned. Mra3r 
En^ishimen then attributed to this custom the paxim* 
menbiry eompticm which reigned in their country; thir 
mmiita:s, to to have the support of the majprit7i : 
purchased the representatives by granting favors to them^^ 
and Ihe kii^ could be tempted to purchase the chiefs the 
ojEtoci^ipii by the offer of a place in the ministry. In 
hPmbeau supplicate the Constituent AssemUy 
njptHto iidto,away from the king the power of appointtog 
tto fton^ers from the members of the Assembly. iW 
to itodf Was one more reason for the decision that the 
mtoistms must not be chosen from among the 

^ feared that Mirabeau might becotoe 

a mili^to&lapd his relattons with the king had b^un tP 
distrust. In order to complete the septoit': 
it was decided that the ministers 
xm 4 hi fiiiitoid to speak to the Assembly (to any 
not wit^.dto |to>vince of their funettons. 




i&e ciotse of 

ti]ie1nig}it to reject a law which had ibeta 
' The royalists demanded that 

'^l^^l^jMlute veto; the right to annul the law. 

~ ^ nvyalty did not wish to leave any legisliUiyelripap^ in 
^ hands of the king. A compromise waS f^te^ 

; constitution gave to the king a suspmshre ^igOiJS^ 
. h, the right to stay a law during two 
r Ti^ the government was confided to the jplllfc 
' {tower? which were so organized that eatto was 
of the other. The Constituent Assembly hiud. 
respect the doctrine of the division of power, it fieiiedi^ 
encroachments of the executive, that is, 
tqmed to despotic rule, and it was dcteriiihie4 to iWei^hen 
this branch and to restrain it within wdll<^efinto^; 

The result was that all authority was taken aira^ iKtos I^ 
ministry. The sole veritable power was fo«lid^^ % 
smbly. 

In matters of administration the Ccmstlttii^ AtototoNIr 
gave to the electors in each district the ri^ht to dtooigtitoit 
administrators. But as much distre^ bhd^^l^^ 
b^ iunctionaries who were too pftwwrfiil 
subdelegates), the assembly was not waBk%-'-j0:^.fy ^;i ;a 
single official in control, and all the degimX^ vidlii^^ 
-ifeite put in charge of corporate bodies, 
the communes, and a directory in the d^Mtrtnienlp 
tri<^ Along with these executh'e bod^ 

'(kdiberative boards or c(wtu;</s. To these 
^ was given not tmly the power to 
oi their districts, but to set and levy the^tartoa^liid^l^^ 
t|te National Guard. In this manner 
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the provinces were rendered almoA hH' 
cen^ authority. The constitution' of 
dmtral government, weak almost to iiii> 
tl» local powers were strengthened ahn^ 
Besides, the Constituent ^ 

: none of its members would be eligiUe 
|r, obliged the electors to send inexperkin 

^^C^tttHttHon of 1793. — The Constitution of . 
* king and the ministers. Enfeebled iii< 






eii Ihey' tried to protest against the legislative 
settahlll^ to exercise all the power. T^; 

sp^^* concerned the priests and the &iugi€ls 

them as enemies and passed laws 
*^10 them to which the king opposed his 'veU».i 
a republican party was formed, few lljt 
btn'Wiuch, with the aid of the suburte of Paxh^' ; 
I the Tuilerics and forced the AsSembly^t 
dethronement of the king ami to cmrvrdcela' 
^'the Convention (August 10, 1792). ^ 

the government in hand andxp^^ 
dimumttees chosen from among the 


p 3 make over a constitution without a 
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„ iu^t all men of twenty-one years and over (IjOif tiie dUw* 
between active and passive citizens had'bescm abol- 
iislij^ in 1792). The electors were to be gather^ in 
primary assemblies not only for the purpose ctf ^hoo^ 
ing their representatives but to deliberate <Mi,,^e laws. 

The Assembly was replaced by a legislative body, dibsen 
ica one year only, which had not the right to ina|^ the 
laws, but only to propose them. It was the {urhnaiy' lpfi- 
scmblies which accepted the laws, and they were 
ered to have been accepted w’hen in half the depait^ants 
plus one there could not be found one out of ten as- 
semblies protesting against the acceptance. lT>st<^ of 
the ministry an executive council was created. ! cc®- 
sisted of twenty-four members and was chosen l>y fhe 
House of Deputies from a list drawn up by the prhnauy 
assemblies. 

This constitution set aside, at the same time, tltt central 
government and the Assembly, and invited all the citu^ns 
to oppose the legal authority. “When the govenunent 
violates the rights of the i)eople, insurrectitm is, for the 
people and for each portion of the people, the^ 
of rights and the most indispensable of duties,” V/ * 

As France was at this time invaded by the azinSeis of 
all £uro[>e, and had need of a strong government Iw Its 
defence, it was agreed that the constitution should not be 
put into operation until after the end of the war. '^t had 
no time to perform its functions; the war vr^A ‘a^ gding 
On when the party which had drawn up tlm dhehn^t’^as 
overthrown and dismissed from power. ^ : 


m 




. Jflf- au^ors were disciples of Rou^^u* 
|tdih,.the - piinqiple that the p>cople alc®e is. 
adtould directly exercise 4hc sovereignty. 








Thft ipoofttiw^^ Ibft J^tiur 

ib matb' a^!i^'-^6iaBl^>' 
►tt- SigtOMed with the effort to avoid th<i* 4^ 


ifc^h|j^!iC»h&t^ion of 1791, and e^cially to prevdit 
1^ pbwflr of the royalist party. >■ 3 

' "^o^ntetutlon took away all authority from the piri- 
mi^^tssembltes, which were restricted to the privilege of 
dai^natiiig the electors who were to choose the deputies*; 
Tliel^tiiire'were reqiiired to possess property yieldii^ a : 
jK^ettue drabout 2^ 

constitution abandoned the s}'stem of the sin|^ 
assenibly tmd established two councils, the Five Hundred, 
whit^ pit>ix>sed the laws; the Ancients (250 mendbem),'.^ 
which approved them. No law^ could be adopted except 
by ^he agreement of the two assemblies. Both were dde-* 
tive^ 'but to avoid sudden changes, only one-third of . Ac 
inembers were elected each year. Moreover, to maihtidn , 
the jepUbUcaui party in power it was decided that, in the 
first legislature, there should be at least two-thirds of die 
fonna* jnembers of the Convention. 

executive power was given to a Directory, made up i 
ol five menibeis chosen by the Coimcil of the Anc^ts 
firaniia l&t of ten candidates presented by the Five Hun*-, 
member was elected each year. The ; 
l^lreci^ the ministers, generals, ambassadoiES,' 

and 'hem' ^ttm in full dress in order to receive pe- 
^ titKni& But to remain faithful to the idea of the divi^n 
of ^W^^ihey continued to keep the executive power: api^|J 
^ho: assemblies, the ministers could not be 
aaiong the deputies, the Directory had no * 

Tli)S:|%)3^P9wars means ofipperat^ oV^ OS!^ 






'^ <mpldy violent ,, , 

r J ^ ‘A ■ ■■— , 

tudoe aside the elections to the council, J 
^ution was at last no longer respected by an^ 





CHAPTER VI 

OF THE REVOLUTIOR WITH EUROPE 

iXa C^ifllct Between the Revolution and the Europenn 
Blnlei. — {n 1789 France was at peace with all the states 
of Euippe. T^c were at that time five great powers: 
two.le West, France and England; two in the coitre:, 
AMstfhi and Prussia; one in the East, Russia. They were 
separated by small weak sUico which the great powers 
were striving to appropriate or to dominate. Austria 
wished to acquire Ba\aria in exchange for Belgium, 

• Prussia vrished to prevent the change. 

Russia desir^ to rule Poland, Austria and Prussia 
prefentd to dismember it. 

Austria and Russia agreed to di\ido the Turkish cm> 
pire between themselves; Prussia did not wish to permit 
the aggrandizement of Austria. ^ 

Bn^and wanted to rule upon the sea. She ckimedL 
to have the right, in time of war, to take into custody the* 
ships of peutral nations found on the seas, and to force' 
ritem submit to an examination in order to prove that 
thS^y hsld merchandise, belonging to the hostile natmn, 
cottOSsJed on board. This pretension brought her Imni' 
with the maritime states of the North— Denms^ ’ 
4Utd Russia— which, together with France and 
Sipliln, ip^manded liberty on the high seas. 

. : causes of conflict, therefore, between 









AU had made wir 
the (Eighteenth century. Divided 
t^y^were not united on any common' prifldq^^*! iBldi 
<me i^ose allies according to the interests of-the^iiioiQttit' 



system of the ancient alliances had been overthrown 
f iljr the Seven Years’ War, when France had ^reif 
' Atistria, her old enemy, against her former ally/ the 
' Prussia. No other sj’stem could have bear set npjjAe 
"States were all suspicious of one another; they- cmdditSQt 
unite in any common movement. 

France found herself in a very advantageous situation; 
she was engaged in none of the principal conflicts; dbte'waa 
in possession of a territor)' sufficiently large and perfet^y 
united; she had along her whole frontier <mly small or 
feeble states (Belgium, the German electorates, theich^ 
dom of Sardinia, Spain) which could not make ymr upoQi 
her, but scre ed her as a buffer in a collision with the |^tbat 
states. It was, therefore, easy for her to maintain peaces 
This was the policy of V'ergennc*s, the miniM*^ <>£ lUtuiS 
XVI. for foreign affairs. It was also the policy of Miiar 
beau and Talleyrand. The Constituent Assembly,, after 
a solenm discussion, adopted it. May la, lygo, it; voted 
the following declaration: *‘The French nation XWOcmiKea 
the idea of undertaking any war with the prQspect-ofliddt* 
ing conquests, and will never employ its fmoTO 
the liberty of any people.” > , . h. 

This declaration was inserted in the Constitution of 17^1. 
But it did not depend on the Assembly to maintauk -.li8r* 
mony with the governments of Europe. The Revoht^kitt 
.. was in itself an act of lK>stility against abstdute nmalMdBl^ 
Th^ " rights of man,” which were prockimed by d)i>€Sao* 
Sthumit Assembly, wore not only the rights ^ gk eja^ haaen 





tliii|lij|t^|||^i^^ sl^ expect' tbyt'iii&e-' 

itiDE^;^;iK^bi‘'36 aa-she had done. She did not 

ag^ilnst the blserty of the peoplig^ ^ 
btii'h’ifiaa very difficult for her not to help them in th<^» 
effixfa to obtain liberty. In the adjacent countries the. 
st^l^BCli who w discontented with their govemmd^, 
bc^^to ho^ for deliverance, and many Frenchmen en^ 
cowfagEd them, as they did not see why the reign of Uber^ 
sfac^ stop at the frontier of France. 

lIlBe tot'eonffirt took place with the pope in regard to 
the Inliabitants of Avignon, who had revolted and asked 
to be aimeaed to France, another was with the emperqt 
<m ^yecQimt of the German princes, proprietors of the se%*- ■ 
niaries hi Msace, who were protesting against the aboUr 
dieir seigniorial rights. The Constituent Assembly, 
ykilted on the question of Avignon; but it maintained tha 
the Alsatian people to be freed from their seignioas* 
Alsatian people,” said the report presented to the 
ASi^ml^, **were united to the French people becau^t^? 
tibe aaiddn so desired; it was that will alone, and not the 


Tiieityof Mttnster, which legitimatized the union.” Tha 
araatsiibllshing the public right on a new prindple, the 
people, while the other ^veramentjS 
fCNS^I^daeid poly inheritance and the contracts betw^ : 
kfrigS; ividiout taking into account the will of the subject' 

! ^lpe'jwa 9 ,no conciliation between these diametpcklly i 
eppo^ principles, but more direct motives were necessilttf 
in’«<d^ on a war. The great mass of the Frqt^ : 

ii||ditftii>^d not desire it, and the monarchies of iSub^ i 
reconciled among themsdves before acting 
in '^iciBiiid^ the revolutionists. In xypp 





:had 

■f^j^^sl&l'ioi^addng Austria.- ' * 'V:-'-'?'-'' 
i "t'lSia^ar, — ^Two years were necesaafy ini ■ 

'V iiiSaut’ a war in Europe. Two parties^'' I 
llftrbduced h. A party of French nobler 
i^the' Revolution, emigrated to Germany and . 

^ . gpl^er^ in order to induce them to tend-anniea’li^ 
jIJrance for the deliverance of Louis XVI. who iWsi 
■ ; ■ on» of the people of Paris and of the 
Meads of the Republic, on their side, tu^cd on tins war 
^60 as to compromise Louis XVI. whom they bel^wd^ td^ 
the secret ally of the foreign sovereigns. Tire 
X<eopold, whom the ^migrfe at first sought to 
did not desire war, but he did not wish to opeB^,,&E<!i^ 
with the French refugees, whose leader was tihe 
Louis XVI., the Count d’ Artois. He happen^ ^ Id 
the Chateau of Pilnitz, in Saxony, in company with;tiK; 
of Prussia and the Elector of Saxony when CkMUtit 
d’ Artois came to ask for his support and to lay 
the plan of the campaign against France. T^ jMlve»|^ 
decided not to take part in this adventure, but in. order to 
satisfy the ^migr^s, they consented to publfeh o 
in favor of the rc&tablishmcnt of order and 
archy in France (August 27, 179*). Th^m it’fj 
that the emperor and the King of Priissia hoped 
other powers of Europe would not refuse' to hcl|t 
in this restoration. “ Then, and in that case,” ’ 

“Their Majesties, the emperor and the 
have resolved to act promptly in mutual accord, aad;iin^: 
: the necessary forces to obtain togethqr the . ^ 

• jresiilt” The two sovareigns counted, it 
■rdusid of the other powers to intervene. 








*'t%ese words: /^, 
tAw and the Ftophets/’ wrote Leopic^. 
of Pibita was thus only an 
H^dlet-Dupan said. But the toob 

cm tOA^resmt it to the public as a formal promise. 
ktjji!^' ; the princes was published wherein it wa&. 
stated: ^'Tlle powers whose aid they have asked are deter-- 
njis^fp en^iioy all their forces in giving it, and the emperor > 
and. the SLing of Prussia have just contracted a mutual 
effect.” 

ptisans of the Revolution took the declaratioai,; 
o{ die;^nigr£s literally, and became used to the idea tl^ > 
the aoSrereigns of Europe had formed a coalition for tb^ 
of farcing France to restore the old rdgime.V 
Prolyl f'91' the Assembly was occupied in strengHKning 
t)l|e.;Eipy^ wU had not been increased since 178^ 
jpcI^dfS die, former soldiers who wore the white uniforhv:* 
di^Itap|^tted the volunteers with a blue uniform. : 

• *Inc JLegisbtive Assembly, composed partly of young 
d^Etd^,-J!WS soon controlled by the republican party 
(tl^'^h^dlsts and the Club of the Cordeliers of Pars), 
war. that roy^ty might be overthrowiL **A 
peOj^l^ wfac^f after ten centuries of slavery, has woh 
lifac 9 rty,^hhs.tieed of war,” said Brissot, “to exmfirm that. 
IdhBi^ii to be purged from the vices of despotism, to baxii!^’^ 
bosom the men who would be capable of destroy-'-^ 




I: w^ then settled oil the left bank.^||^' 
of the Elector ^ Cdlogne, wheib 
- ' apxy whose headquartms wetnytl^l 





Assembly deQiaadodi th^;,. 

• V th$ ^gr6s expelled. L^ii^ ' 

A .niiibter for war, Narbonne, did not fear A 
J Elector of Cologne, for it would have this 
_ iglving strength to the army. But it was to 
'5; ^ the demand was addressed, asking him to SiSiBjaoo 
^ ecclesiastical electors to send away the dmigrtSs!. 

' emperor refused, and the Legislative Assethldy dcf^biSj^ 
J, -war against him. ^ y . 

So that France began the war against the 
sovereigns without being directly threatened by iin.;in*- 
vasion. But it is certain that the sovereigns looked u]p^ 
the France of the Revolution as a danger for Europe^ |ED<i 
they would have liked to see the restoration th^ cl tiie 
old regime. Februaiy 7, 1792, the emperor and tfiia,|^g 
of Pruffiia had signed a treaty of “ friendship and defepsiye 
alliance”; the 17th they wrote to the King of 
“Europe would have permitted the peaceful aa^paiBiidish- 
. inent of reform (in France) if the crimes against all, IttiVSi 
human and divine, had not forced the powers to juA to 
, concert for the maintenance of public peace and .hu’, ^ 
safety of their crowns.” In this first war of 1792, Fraaoe 
, had as yet opposed to her only the emperor, the idetg.pf 
Prussia, the German princes, the King of Sar^iililltod 
the King of Sweden, Gustavus IIL, who lookra u|cd i^ 
Revolution as an insult to all monarchs. i , 

- The operations on both sides wrere wretched e8i^l|l||^ 
The French army disorganized, demoralize, ua^utolfiy 
commanded, took to flight at the first encdt^tolf 

- the frontier open to |hp^enemy. . . . 

The Prussian armjn^ able to reach 

It mpved with so much prudence that it 





j^ed m its nar, thm wf&dttiir 

iktta^. The French then took ;i^ 
-8^. 6 Belgium, the left bank of the 

aad the county of Nice. 

&^t^on of Louis XVI. made the war generaL In 
I'^^^Fiahc^ having become a republic, had against h^, 
the o^lition of 1792, England, Holland, Spain, 
tb^ Italian States — tliat is, all Europe exceptmg 
Swifisezland, Denmark and Venice (Catherine of Russia 
^d^^edaxed herself to be the enemy of the Revolutidhi / 
she refused to send any iroojis; she said that she , 
kej^ ha'soMiers to fight thu "Jacobins of Poland.-^ 
S^fre^'hid withdrawn from the coalition). ' : 

ilf ifhts a. sort of crusade against the republicans of France, 
the^eneinies of the monarchy and of the church, a crusade 
to l^tdre the authority of the king and the clergy. But : 
thd wanted to profit by the occasion for their own 
aggiandirement at the expense of France, and, as Francis 
of. Austria said: “procure for ourselves all the recoin-, 
jpoa^ that we have the right to demand.” Each sought 
to^i^iier a province and to settle there. This caused 
the. failure of the coalition. The forces on the two sides 
W^W unequaL The French army had been disorganised. 
The‘^huger number of the former officers had emigrated. , 
Thf:^ had found no time to educate new' ones. The voltiaij*,, 
not yet become real soldiers. During the fiist* 
ei^nt- dr ten months of 1792 the French were alws|9; 
asif^lre to the froiiticr. But the 

In plaoe of marching on^jjlBiris, separately hr 

l td subdue the provinres whidi thd:|^f 
s' counted upon appropriating. The 
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' fxnly after they had occ "" 

■ gi^ points, and stopped to each 

' Thus the French armies were given time" 
the dose of 1793 they had already talcdt 
i .^The year 1794 was decisive; the Austrian 
‘ from Belgium; the Prussian mmy 4#hh^i^ 

' ;Uife war. ■ 

. Peace with Prussia was signed in r795»* 

P 1797*. 

The French Armies. — ^Thc Revolutkm hati 
the organization of the French army, Whm ^ fnoKX 
had to sustain a war against the allied powers, the g^rntn* 
ment tried at first to recruit the army by voluntaiy ailist> 
ments, as in 1791, by making an appeal to pafiriottk 
The chamber declared that the fatherland was ih dai^^, 
and offices were opened to receive recruits. In Paris tbi^ 
were eight of them in the public squares, where a mag* 
istiate, wearing a tri-colored scarf, vias seated 
platform, and inscribed their names on the Tla»ie- 
emits themselves chose their officers. Thus it wal 
that the government would have, in place of the ntcato^ 
arks, who made w'ar a business, citizen toldiem who 
fight from a sense of duty. But the volunteers 
were not numerous enough for the needs c^tha toniy. 
The campaign of 1792 was made by the old 
the volunteers of 1791. In 1793 the 0>nventtoD.lu|^^ 
the system of obligatory service. “Until the 
the.memies shall have been driven frem 
th0 Republic, all Freiudunen are levied en inaj[^'li|t‘iK^ 
vlce^in the armies.” The first requhitidb'ni ti^X!!^V(^ 
,*F€ace ol Baste.— E d. » Treaty of 
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The Tecruits of 1793 watt it 
kj^idEieis aod of the volunteers of 1791 anil ^ 79 »* 
^Ditj^is-CraDc:^ abolished the old regimeittii. 
[tiiij jl^r* fitl nrmlctinmtinn of the dififerent battalijxna^^ 
aoM^ gathered into a single corps, whidi. 
was. Hwtf nkn^ in blue and divided into demi-brigadeSj 
QCi«i^iaaatte>all alike, each designated by a simple number. 
TItthi were at that time 198 battalions of the line and 725 
bttdalibna ol :yolunteer5; 198 demi-brigades of thel^ 
IS demi-brigades of light infantry. 
pql^/ftttdved the name of regiiucut, but he preserved the 
.-wloeh is in use to-day. The former subaltern. ; 
oShasVwEStt made generals in the armies of 1793. Ad*‘: 
vW)t^j§Mehit.wa8 so rapid that Hochc, departing a serg«uit| 
becimne argeiaeral before the end of the campaign. f 
hi thffi maimer, France had in these wars of the Revo- 
lutkm the advantage of forming, at a small expense, great* 
arraiiea Whk^ were composed of soldiers who, for advance^, 
meni^-fmight to distinguish themselves in battle. . 

^^Jitiprovised soldiers could not manoeuvre with the 
imiBpjm;Of ^ soldiers. They instinctively adopted new 
tstc^(^> ^'piey fo without regular order, sometimes;' 
disjpgp^^ iSB skirni^ sometimes together rushing’; 
up!p^ji(SK.eneii:i^ crying, “Charge bayonets!” The g«Bp 
ei^|il| stt^ped to lay siege to the fortified p!aoe{|:f' 
thii^^fc^ a war of invasion. The government sait tcT' 

' m^y, provisions, nor clothing. Dunng’^ 
le soldiers ladled everything. 

in mid-winter were not all prq^ ^ 
vided them had to tjlarch in woodeh; ^ 



iu^b^ts of the countries that were invad^ v 
the generals transformed the requiritions in^.^oi^^^^jied 
pillage. Bonaparte in his famous proc l a m alj plt ; 
had said: “Soldiers, you are naked, ill-fed; the gpvo^giiQmt 
' owes you much and can give you nothing. I atogipii^^to 
■ lead you into the most fertile plains in the wcdih:,; 

. jMTovinces, great cities will be in your pGrarer,:you .hdlL4^ 
there riches and honor.’' In the cities wh^ they arrived 
the generals levied contributions; they carried pfif 
iires from the churches, the plate and the wo]^;0f artj^- 
longbg to the sovereigns, they even stipulated- that.fict- 
ures should be delivered to them; in this way Bon^tUte 
filled the museums of Paris with pictures taken firem the 
galleries in foreign lands. From 1795 to 1798 pktuies 
worth nearly 2,000,000,000 francs were taken hy t^ui- 
sition. 

The Revolutionary Propaganda.— The French Ihsvo- 
lution, unlike that of England, was not a national x^ohi- 
tion. It was made in pursuance of general prinqi^; 
therefore it took on the form of a religious movemient. 
The Rights of Man which the constitution set -forth were 
not the rights of Frenchmen alone, but those of..^ jpqi. 
The revolutionists were not content to have 
France according to the principles of t|^,.,||so 
wished to revolutionize Europe, to destroy abu^e^ to 
establish everywhere the reign of justice and 

At first they hoped that the example of 
people would inspire the other fintbo^ w^» 

indeed, many admirers of the Revolutipri ^ ti: Jbv^ 
among intelligent men, especially in Oipoi^ 


customs of the time, made 



i^otimoN 'ANt) ils 

liw gbv^t^t dc<^urai tiat it iptiig 

0^ l^rantsV’ not against the pec^le. White 

tH^ Tliltete attnies entered upon the territory of the enteiy, 
the iBB 3 Mxaii 3 declared that they had come to deliver the 
pe0{^ fimn their tyrants. Everywhere they went a revo- 
lution brought about. They abolished feudal rights 
and privileges, deposed all the authorities, convened 
hi assembly the inhabitants so that they could choose their 
councils and magistrates, and organized a new govern- 
ment copied from that of France. The common people 
were treated as friends, but the privileged classes — nobility, 
clergy, bourgeoisie, the “aristocrats,” as the Jacobins 
called them, were all looked upon as enemies. Carnot 
wrote: “Tbe contributions must be made to bear upon 
the lidl exclusively, the people ought to see in us their 
libontors.” 

The Treaties of Basle and of Campo Formio. — ^The war 
had been undertaken to subdue the French Republic. 
From 1794 it was evident that the project was a failure^ 
Some of the allied powers were disgusted with the futile 
attempt and demanded p(?acc. Prussia made the first ad- 
vance. She had no interest in the war; the king alone 
hawi d^ired it; the Prussian statesmen finally induced him 
tb return to the policy of Frederick the Great, to maintain 
peace, and to maintain the influence of Prussia over the 
states of Northern Germany. 

I^e ohJy country with which the French Repubh'c had 
coa^tlte: diplomatic relations was Switzerl^d. Hie 
French agtet in Switzerland, Barthdiemy, was charged 
wHfiJcpte^ nteotiations with the Prussian agents, and 
the ttea^ vu signed at Basle in Switzerland (1795). 

’ The KIb^ of iPtussia gave up the domains that he had 
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tlie Uk bank of the Rhine. France i»o«M M 
should receive an indemnity on the right b!ai)it;;.tl^ 
did not indicate how this was to be arranged. 'They 
purposely did not explain it openly, but both aidet Ulii^- 
stood that the indemnity was to be paid by the eo^esSasti* 
cal princes. Thus Prussia set the example of d&trpying 
the old empire and yielded to France a portion of Gentouay. 

The treaty fixed a line of demarcation, and it was agreed 
that all the German state's to the north of that line should' 
be included in the peace with France. Thus the treaty 
of Basle cut Germany in two. Southern Germany, 
united to Austria, remained at war with France. Nmrthem 
Germany became neutral under the guarantee of Prussia. 
Spain also signed the treaty of Basle. 

France, rid of the war in the North and in Spain, 
all its troops against Austria. The Austrians were at- 
tacked at the same time in Southern Germany and in 
Italy (1796). The attack in Germany was repulsed, but 
that in Italy was successful. Bonaparte drove out the 
Austrian armies, occupied all of Northern Italy, invaded 
Austria by way of the Al}^, and marched on Vienna. 
Austria was forced to ask for peace; Bonaparte signed it, 
paying no attention to the orders from the Diiectory. 
This was the peace of Campo Formio (1797). 

The emperor gave up Belgium and the Mi 
exchange Bonaparte gave him the territory 
the repubUe of Venice, which the French army 
pied in spite of the protestations of the Venet 
As chief of the German Empire, the empen» ^’1 
the boundaries of France as they were defined by ! 
of the French Republic,” that is to say, the woneitCtioii to 
France of the left bank of the Rhine. He pirae^^ to 






ct&'ir ^ purpose of 

ftdcaoiriedg^ the new frontieri and to arrange for die in- 
dMtftUlty to bepaidfrom the right bank of the river. So the 
emjperinr pledged himsdf to the destruction of the empire. 

in consequence of this treaty, all the states of the Ger> 
man Ei^ire were convoked at Rastadt to a “ Peace Con- 
gress of the Empire." The Congress assembled. France 
sent/agents to negotiate a peace, but before the negotia- 
tions woe ended, Austria bad declared war, and had 
formed a new coalition with England and with the new 
C^ of Russia (1798). 

/Blstoiy of the French Frontier.— The territory of France, 
cbmpleted by the acquisition 01 the duchy of Lorraine, was 
in\ 178^* almost the same as in the nineteenth century 
(uhtii the changes of i860 and 1871). The French states- 


B regarded it as of sufficient size and gave 
icreasing it. The r6le of France, they 
be to maintain the peace of Europe in 
y states against the great powers. France 
led by a belt of small states (the Austrian 
he three ecclesiastical electorates on the 
Rhine, the Palatinate, the duchy of 
nd, the kingdom of Sardinia) which 
buffer and preserv'ed it in the attacks of 

le Revolution put an end to this pacific 
g with 1792 the French armies had cosn- 
Ijacent countries (Savoy, the County of 
i of the Rhine, Belgium) from the Rhine 


FMace was in possession of several isolated fortified towns 
aim North, Philippeville and Mariusbourg; in the East, Landau and 
aitrionis), whkh were taken away in 1815. 
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All^ Tliey had occupied them ahiibtt 
tjadi^tuice. The disotganizcd gpvemments wew not al^' to 
defend them, and the inhabitants had welcomed theTi^db 
^adly, as they had come in the guise of liberators,* an- 
nouncing that their purpose was to destroy all abuse! fit 
the governments. A new question arose, Whaf 
France do with the countries occupied by ho: arn^? 
llie Convention decided to consult the inhabitants, wlto 
alone had the right to regulate their condition. They 
required to vote, but by setting aside, as suspected of 
aristocratic sentiments, all who had occupied office tn^er 
the old regime. The people, thus consulted under die 
direction of the French agents, demanded that their d^un- 
tries should be annexed to France. Every country fr6m 
the Rhine to the Alps was incorporated in the French 
Republic (1792). 

These acquisitions were soon taken away from France 
by the allies. But in 1794 the French armies h«I agato 
occupied them, and again the (juestion arose, What shoi^ 
be done with them? Thus two parties were formed 
the government; one, returning to the policy of Lbuis 
XM., found France large enough, and wished to estallbh 
peace without delay, in giving up Belgium and tl|. left 
bank of the Rhine. This was the Old Boundary party. 
France, they said, is exhausted and ruined by vta, flte 
French desire peace, and as for the inhabitants the 
other countries, since they have been torment and 
ruined by French soldiers and functional^ t!^ 1M> 
longer desire annexation. The other party ha^ aerated 
the victorious policy of Richelieu and of LdiliB JuV.: 
France, they contended, should extend to hec amStal 
frontiers — ^the Rhine, the Alps, and the jj^renees; aiidwie 



until ^ INid <^tain(^ 
t||''Natural Fnimtier and in favw d 
Jt day. As the French government had ito 

1^ austa^ a war, the occupied countries had to 
bw die expense incurred. The instructions to the rom* 
SlUUMls^ihirdn^ the army of the Rhine were: “It is 
a gjdicral pinciple in war that armies should live at the 
e^nse of the enemy. You are therefore to employ all 
the means at your disposition in order to have your army 
finished in this way with all |x>ssible suppL'es.” This 
system did not make the people of those countries love 
France, but the government did not think itself obh'ged 
to consult those who had already been annexed in order 
to annex them again. The war alone decided the fate of 
the countries. 


Therefore France annexed all the territory that lay 
within the limits of the Rhine and the .\lps. She took 
Belgium from Austria, the countries to the south of the 
Rhine from Holland, which countries the Dutch had 
held since the seventeenth century, and from the German 
princes she took all their domains on the left bank of the 
riy«r Rhine. Geneva was taken from Switzerland, and 
Savoy and the County of Nice from the King of Sardinia. 
AH these annexations were made under the form of laws,* 
nnd were ratified by treaties. 

'J'he complicated and artificial frontier, which was made 
by the, acquisitions of the French kings, was replaced by 
a »^le and natural frontier, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Jni^ aitd the river Rhine. 


llw Ocnevese Mvemment demanded the annexation of Goieva, 
iidd its owberatkms, surrounded by « detadunent of Fnajdi 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRB 

The Constitution of the Year VHI. — The Constitution 
of the Year III., established by the Convention, did not 
last for more than four j’cars and a half (i795-i799)- 
It had been planned in such a way as to make for the 
duration of the Republic by leaving the authority in the 
hands of the former members of the Convention. But 
at each election the republicans who left the two councils 
were replaced by royalist deputies or at least by those w^ho 
were hostile to the government. When the Directory saw 
that the majority had timncd against it, by means of the 
coup d’etat of Fructidor, aided by a detachment sent 
from the army in Italy, it got rid of the hostile deputies. 
Henceforth the constitution was no longer respected, and 
the two parties sought to obtain, or to hold, the reins of 
government by illegally setting aside the elections. The 
population was discontented with the ncvcr-c'nding war, 
with the bad condition of the highways which were infested 
by brigands, with the bankrupt condition of commerce, 
with the persecutions of the priests. It cared nothing 
for the Republic, but was afraid of the return of the Bour- 
bons, which would have brought back the old r^nw. 
The soldiers alone remained attached to the Repul^ 
for which they had fought, but they obeyed their generals 
far more readily than they did the civil gnve mny^f. 
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The statesmen lelt that the 

m^ltitalti imd looked about for a general who conld 
be {tee(l head of the govdnmcnt. Bonaparte, 

having become celebrated through his campaigns in Italy 
and in Egypt, retiuned to Paris, agreed with the Directory 
ail^ Coiimcfl of the Ancients, and had his soldiers expel the 
Council of the Five Hundred. This was the i8th of 
Brumaire (1799). The Constitution of the Year III was 
destroyed, a commission was charged with drawing up 
a new one. This was the Constitution of the Year VIII. 
It was according to the desires of Bonaparte. France 
remained a republic in name; but the executive power was 
confided to a first consul, chosen for two years, who ap- 
pointed all the ofliciab, commanded all the armies, made 
the treaties of peace and of alliance. He was given two 
assistant consuls who were to aid him and who had no 
authority; in reality the First Consul was an absolute 
sovereign. 

The legislative power remained distinct according to 
the principle laid down in 17S9. Sicy&s, who loved com- 
plicated mechanism, had divided the labor of making the 
laws among four different bodies; the Council of State 
prepared the projects for a law; the Tribunate discu^ed 
them; the Corps L^gislatif (Chamber of Deputies), after 
having listened in silence to the discussion, voted upon 
them, the Senate examined them and rejected them if 
ft found that they did not conform to the Constitution. 
The Council of State and the Senate were appointed by 
the cmsuls; the Tribunate and the Chamber were fmmed 
members chosen by the consuls from lists of notables 
d^^ated by the electors in a series of superposed elec- 



tlie authority seemed to be^ixrdl 
the executive power between the First Codstd Mod ^ tiso 
(leagues, the legislative power between the consuhl iuid 
the four law-making bodies. But the two opljuil^ 
only figures, the councillors of state and the s^toiis 
directly named by the First Consul. It was tbe^S^ai^ 
that voted the budget and that levied the oonscriphi foe 
the armies; it could, besides, as the cemstitution dedanedi 
order the decrees which took the place of laws. Even 
the Tribunate and the Chamber, which apparenUy was 
recruited by elections, cle{H.'ndcd on the choice of the govern- 
ment. All this complicated apparatus served only to, 
conceal the absolute authority of the First ConsuL 
Bonaparte came forward only as the representative 
of the French peojde; he declared that the nation alone is 
the sovereign. Every time that he modified the constitu- 
tion he submitted the changes to a vote of the electors. 
But this appeal was never anything but a ceremtmy. 
From 1800 Bonaparte was the absolute master of France. 
That was the meaning of the Constitution of the Year VIIL 
The Empire. — The rule of the Consulate lasted four 
years. In 1S02 Bonaparte had himself named Consul fear 
life. But authority for life and the title of Consul were no 
longer sufficient for him. At first he had not dared to 
suppress the re}>ublican forms, belicv'ing that the Fir^db 
people cared about them; the greater number of the 
officials were formerly members of the Conventiem; lie 
had even kept the repubb'ean calendar and the 
tion “citizen.” But after the execution of the X^lte 
d’Enghien, in 1803, he desired to make his power hiv^; 
itary in order to discourage any attempt to assassiniit^. 
and he wished to have a title that would enahlo 
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f "v. 

Etaope' ais'llMir peCT.'- iThe ■ 
title of Empetor, which was dedared 
hie3|iei|l|a^^ i& family. This was the Constitutxm of 
xS^ name of French Republic was preserved until 
ttpla^ 

l^sfert^ure of the government demanded by the Con- 
stttdtian Of the Year VIII was gradually simplified. In 
ifioa Napofeoa found that some of the tribunes spoke 
out too feeely, and he obliged them to leave the Tribunate. 
Theft he suppressed the Tribunate itself, by fusing it with 
the Chamber of Deputies (1807). The Senate gradually 
became the real legislative power — the measures which 
the emperor did not venture take by a simple edict 
were promulgated under the form of a decree of the 
Senate. 

Napoleon wanted to give to the new monarchy an ex- 
terior splendor which would make it resemble the ancient 
nKmarchies. He broke away from the republican forms 
and returned to the usages of the European kingdoms. 
He reestablished the court, and surrounded his wife 
with ladies of honor. He gave great entertainments, 
and sought to set up again the etiquette of the old French 
court. He sent for Madame Carapan, who had attended 
Marie Antoinette, and ordered that the information that 
she could give concerning the usages of the court of 
L01& XVI. should be noted down. Having been present 
at a o^mony in Germany, when the people of the a>urt 
had passed before the King of Bavaria, stopping to make 
a pri^imd bow, or courtesy, he wished that the same 
reverkkce should be shown at his court. During the so- 
joiiaif of .the court at Fontainebleau the emperor issued 
thi^'tlii^^t^at^ of the princes and the grand digni- 
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facies must is turn give & reoepticm, and the hstaa ef Ihis 
leception was r^ulated. On fixed days himth^ {wsiies 
should be given, and the ladies weie to be ia»aimt%^^ 
costume piescribed. This court had been iaqxni^^ 
from the generals and their wives, almost afl bocnln Ite 
ranks of the people, and who felt themselves ciut ol ^aoe 
in the midst of all this luxury and cerememy. “ AA that 
time,” said Madame de Rdmusat,* “everything had really 
to be made over. The freedom of the Revolution had 
banished all the ceremony of politeness _ from society. 
No one knew any more how to bow on approaching 
another, and all of us who were ladits at ourt discovered 
suddenly that how to courtesy vras a point greatly laddng 
in our education. Despr^aux, who had been dandng- 
master to the queen, was sent for and gave each one of 
us lessons.” 

The only experienced courtiers were the old lords 
and grand dames of the royal court, who had returned 
from foreign lands and had consented to appear at the 
imperial court. Napoleon sought for them, in order to 
have them fill the functions of ciiamlx:rlains and of ladies- 
in- waiting. “It is only such people who know how U> be 
of service,” said he. 

He soon found that lie could not have a monarchy with- 
out a nobility, and he created an imperial nobility (f 806). 
He took again the ancient titles of prince, dtike, ooiiot, and 
baron, omitting that of marquis, which Mtdftre had 
rendered so ridiculous;’ he also resumed the custom of 
primogeniture, that is, of inalienable domains pMSing 

* Lady-in-waiting to the empress. 

* Under the Restoration many families of the ttnpcriU mckOlllsr 
to be permitted the title of marquis to conceal their orlgiti and 

part oj the c4d nobility* : ^ ^ 
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APtt' 'l^'cldest: tm. t He"g^ve 0ks tO' ; 

enii^:«n| |» Ib^ olbdals, also to membcas ci Ilia Bi* 
i ll» received in addition a dowry, alined 
at;tlie expense of the Italian towns from which 
they .had, their names (the Duke of Rovigp, of 
Tidvjso, «cd FeUre, etc). These titles were hereditary. 
Napde^ pretended, however, to have done a demo- 
cralic work. “ I set up a monarchy,” said he, " in creating 
an hereditary class; but I stand by the Revolution, because 
my nobility is not exclusive. My titles are a sort of civic 
crown; one can win them through his own eflfons.” 

lieastttes of Napoleon and the Home Government — On 
taking possession of the government Napoleon had said; 
“The Revolution was settled by the principles which 
began it It is ended.” “We have finished the romance 
of the Revolution,” he said again; “we must begin the 
history of it, seeing in it only wliat is real and possible in 
the application of its principle.” Napoleon assumed 
from that time, and always assumed, that he was the 
successes of the Revolution; but the Rc\olution had been 
disorderly, and he wanted to restore order. 

He began by measures of immediate reparation. The 
government of the Directory had found France a prey 
to disorders, produced by civil and foreign wars, and it had 
net been able to abate them: i. There was a deficit in 
the budget, and the country was flooded with paper money. 
The ta^ffis 'were paid in assignats, or not paid at aU; 
it was necessary to cover expenses by issuing paper 
money in ev^-increasing quantity; it had reached the 
sum of forty milliards in assignats— 338 francs in assignats' 
WOT worth one firanc in silver. The territorial warrants, 
with which the Directory had replaced the assignats, 
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^coi]^''i^ di^»edated.; 4^ 

.l^pli^ As there was no mcmey t(t pay the oo 

; ^ public debt, the payment of two-thii^ wa^. lojiip^led, 
and the creditors of the state were reduced to cnie^i^ 
(a funded third), but this third, even, was no loniger paid 
and the credit of France was destroyed. The^aoiipc^ of 
all subsistence was the war contribution levied <Hi the c^- 
quered countries. 2. The police had become disok|fSa£i^ 
The Directory had reorganized at Paris a system of surveil- 
lance over those suspected of sympathy with the monarchy, 
but there was no police on the highways, and Ikxuis of 
deserters and malefactors formed companies of brigands 
who stopped and attacked the stage-cc^iches. 3. The 
clergy and the nobles had been persecuted; the Directoiy, 
without prohibiting Catholic worship, had cohtinui^ to 
deport the priests, and to shoot the refugees who were 
returning to France. 

Bonaparte restored order to the finances by oiganizing 
a treasury. The treasurers were chosen from among 
men who were solvent, and who were obliged to advance 
the sums >vhich they were to recover; thus the state had 
enough coin to pay the debt, and could put an end to the 
regime of pa}x:r money. To restore security on ^ pul>- 
lic roads, troops were sent out, several brigands w^ ishcrt, 
and then they set to work to repair the rc^s. Tocalm 
the irritation of the Catholics, Bonaparte left the parlests 
free to return and to celebrate their services. TV P*f8e- 
cution of the refugees diminished also, but did hot cease 
entirely. A list of the ^migr& was made tolale as 

This work of reparation began the very firstyV’^-JcAt 
the same time Bonaparte set about a woi 
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' « France. The w(» 1 c was pirepauDed by the 
State or by spedd commissioners; biit Boim>' 
piiteSad botifidence in no one; he had all the projeds prex 
shifted, to hhttself, examined them, and decided upon the 
reifon^'* The whole organization of the cotmtry was re- 
implied on a plan conformable to the ideas of Napoleon, 
In^^hMi be combined the creations of the assemblies 
of the Revolution, some traditions of the old regime, and 
some inaititutions conceived by himself. 

The government remained centralized at Paris; each 
department, as before 1789, had at the head a minister 
(the office of Minister of Police was created). The Coun- 
cil of State recovered its authority; as before 1789, it was 
charged with preparing the acts of the government and of 
judging the cases of private individuals against the state 
and against officials. 

btt the provinces Napoleon presen-ed the division into 
departments — arrondissements, cantons, and communes, 
which was fixed by the Constituent Assembly, but he did 
not wish to leave the administration to the elective as- 
semblite (which had been the idea during the Revolution). 
“To rule is the business of one person only,” said he, so 
he returned to the system of intendants, in use during the 
old r^^lme. In each territorial division he put an agmt 
of ffie government, named by himself, and removable at 
h» i^— prefect in a department, subprefect in an arron- 
dJ^I^Bitot, mayor in a commune. For mere form he 
the geoeral obuiicii with the prefect, the council of the arroh- 
d^^^nemtydth the subprefect, but these councils were, no 
^ and had no authority; only the ihunicij^ 
oom^wiUx thb nmyor remained an dbitive body. Tor 
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gf^^fiNKT' W the general administration Kapdbon nikept 
the Special services, but he reorganized than. * e ; : ' ' 

For the judiciary he kept the justices of the peace,' the 
arrondissement tribunals, the assizes, the arimimd jtliy 
in the departments, the court of appeals — all creation)! €tf 
the G)nstituent Assembly — but he took from* the dbl 
regime the coiuls of appeal, charged with the revision of 
the judgments of the inferior courts. He did not wish 
to have the judges elected, and adopted the permanent 
magistracy of the period before 1789. He restored att the 
personnel that the Revolution had suppressed, the public 
prosecutor (with the old names of prosecuting-attorney 
and deputies), the order of barristers, advocates, derks, 
and notaries, giving thus to the corporation of lawyers a 
greater influence than ever, since the other dames of the 
old regime were no longer there to counterbalance it 
However, the manner of dispensing justice remained as 
it was during the Revolution, justice was gratuitots, the 
procedure was public; and Napoleon did not dare to do 
away with the jury. 

Napoleon also restored the administrative justice of the 
Council of State and of the Court of Accounts. Officials 
could not be prosecuted except before the Council of State. 
In each department was established a Council of the Pre- 
fecture. I 

In the finances, over the district-collectors were the 
collcctors-^neral, in each department. The taxes weit 
no bnger Apportioned by elective assemblies, but by gov* 
eminent officials. 

Napoli preserved the system of direct «i#ia 

had' found established (taxes on real aifedi pcfamkl 
property, individual or poll-tax), and the tax on tones 
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<Ml 4^i»f by the lavr of the Birwrtoi^* 

cieili^'^Jliffioe of tax-collector, or receiver, for the levy* 
iii£ Of the io^)OSt, and onlcrcd that an official statement 
Iw^dmivn iq»of the quantity and value of all real property 
for the phrpOBe of assessing the tax on real estate. He also 
preserved the customs duties which existed along the fron- 
tier. But as the receipts were insufficient he restored the 
indfred: taxes of the old regime. At first he re^tabh'shed 
the tax on bevcrt^cs, under the name of excise tax, then 
oh salt, and, finally, the monoi^oly on tobacco was added 
to ffie list (i8io). 

Hie credit of France, destroyed by the Revolution, was 
retrieved. The Great Register of the Public Debt, be- 
gun by the Convention, was presened, but the depred- 
ated paper money of the Revolution was no longer issued. 
In order to issue a paper currency on a solid basis, Napo- 
leon returned to a procedure already tried under the mon- 
archy-r-he created the Bank of France. This bank had 
the privilege of issuing notes, but on the condition that there 
should be in Us coffers a quantity of sjx'cic sufficient to 
guarantee the value of these notes. The bank was a state 
institution. 

The mSitary organization remained in the conditima 
to which it had been brought by the governments of the 
Revdteitichi, with the division into demi-brigades (only 
the old name of regiment was resumed), and promotion 
aoGiocding to mmt and seniority, taking no account of 
rank by birth. Napoleon formed a troop of picked men 
(consular, afterward imperial). The Natimal * 
was kept for home service. The armjt 
was loshuted on the principle of obligatory sorvioe laUl 



m cdJWTEi^RaaiY cmussATidN 
1 ^ 'the 'Convention. 

'of conscription adopted by the Directory, but fae'|«ri^i^lsd 
drawing by lot and the use of substitutes, as vmdsQi^'hB 
die old militia. ' 

As fear the police organization, Napoleon went bltdt to 
the procedure of the old regime. He reappoinfibd i jlte- 
fect of police in Paris, restored the censorship of the |IRSS8 
and the state prisons. 

As regards customs, he 'kept the metric system, created 
by the Convention, and returned to the caltaidar of the 
old regime. He also wanted to establish an order of 
knights, but in opening it to all without distmctioil of 
birth. Thus was formed under an antique name the «Mtder 
of the Legion of Honor. Any one was admitted to the order 
who had distinguished himself either in war, in his official 
duties, or in the sciences, arts, and industri^ It com- 
prised several degrees, chevalier, officer, commands, etc. 
Later the imperial nobility was created (1806). 

Napoleon also wanted to reorganize and to subject to his 
authority the church, education, and the |»ess. During 
the Revolution the chmch had ceased receiving support 
from the state: Napoleon reconstructed it on the oW basis 
by making a concordat with the pope (1800), whkh he 
perfected by the “Fundamental Articles”; these were 
provisions which the French government set fcMth, bn its 
own authority, and which it imposed on the French dogy. 
The Concordat set up a compromise between the ehiath, 
as the Constituent Assembly would have made it, and the 
church of the old r^me, as before 1789 the chm^ 
not on the French law but on the treaty bdwataf plaice 
and the pope (the Conccodat). Ihe goveniira^ 
r%ht, ju^ as before 1789, to nominate the bidtOpa, and 



. of 1791, the state was chaiged 11^ 

^ of the clergy, so the clergy were obliged to take^ 

government, and the limits of the dioceses 
1^1^ $3 u 6 saqse as those of the departments. Catholicism , 
kmger, as before 1789, the religion of the state. 
i^ t^"dhaiac^ as the “religion of the majority of 

This arrangement placed the French 
sa ^ hands of Napoleon. It was necessary, in 
oete lo induce the pope to accept it, to threaten the d^ 
all that remained of Catholicism in FranceJ 
always looked upon the ecclesiastics as func* 
idaiiaiies of the government. He said, “my bishops,’* 
as he said, “my prefects.” He dealt cautiously with 
theth the early years. “ You do not know,” said he to 
a^stunchlor of state in 1 804, “ all that 1 have brought about 
by-means of the priests, whom I know how to win over to, 
1^ side. There are in France thirty departments with 
religious sentiment so that I would not care to. 
1^ JoitOsd htto a contest there, for authority, in oppositbn 
pope,” But beginning with 1808, when he was in 
Op^ ^llMirivith the pope, he sought to force the bishops tO 
liaitciJa'ja council to take his part, removed and arrested 
ik^se yfio resisted, and had all the pupils of a seminary ^ 
in the army because they had protested againsi . 

• ; system of education had occupied a large part ,0f' 
which had established three grad es-^7 
( aecoodary, and superior. It had only time toOP^ ^ 
special high schools, some central sc^polsit 
tion». and the Institute^ which was' 




''|it'.^,<and .tius^same time a;-lea|i^!lVN^'&lii| 
fOKi^ the higher education. Napdecm^ 
grad^ of teaching into a single body, whu^ 

Ititt Ihiiversity (turning aside from its significatiqn 
name). At the head he put a grand-master. Fijanoa 
divided into districts which he called academies, 
which was entrusted to a rector, who had authodty 
all the personnel. The faculties for the higher educati^ 
were taken from those of the old regime. He ie@s* 
tablishcd the colleges for secondary cducatitm, wh^ the 
bourgeoisie demanded (the colleges of the principal towns 
were called lyc^). He also returned to the systm,^ ^ 
boarding-school by addmg the use of the uniform and 
military discipline. He wished the professors . tO be 
bachelors, as was the custom in the old ecdesiastktd 
leges, and that they should be subject to the authc^y 
of the head-master and censor (titles borrowed itpm 
the Jesuit colleges). The regulations partook of the con- 
vent and barracks. He did nothing for the .priashty 
sch^ls, and refused to do anything for the educatitm ol 
women. “ Public education docs not befit them,” sa«i 
he, “since they arc not called to live in publit^ and mar- 
riage is their sole destination.” , * 

The press appeared to be a dangerous pow^ in the. 
of Napoleon, and he desired to control it. He begw ,]^ 
suppressing all the journals except thirteen, and 
a press-bureau in the ministry of police. This busd^ 
had charge of the surveillance of the journals.? .^ 
threatening the proprietor with the suppression of 
paper they obliged him to publish only thow artl^^ 
jWQved by the government. Then Napoleon 
name the directors of the journals, makm^ 



**b^haB tbfe'iri^'to ciiead.^M^JiiM*' 
i should be wholly devoted! tofhe 
7, and that they should oppose every^^oK 
tend to bring back favorable memories of tile 
Every time that a disagreeable piece dt 
comes to the government it should not be published 
Is So sure of the truth that one need not tell it, 
Iot ft W 01 .be known by everybody.” In 1805 he wrote, 
dttr^ the war, to the minister of police: “Restrain tlw 
|6lhrjaalS a little more; make them put in good aitides.. 
hfidEe the editors of the “Journal des D^bats” and of thb 
’-l^jihliciste’* understand that the time is not far di^ant 
vAkm perceiving that they are not useful to me, I shall 
SRtF^jtess them along with the others, retaining only one 
<rf them. TTie epoch of the Revolution is ended, th«e is 
mdy one party in France, and I shall never permit my / 
loamials to say or do anything opposed to my interests.’* 

' In iSoj he ordered the arrest of Guirarel for having 
written an article for “The Mercury” which was against 
ti^ liboty of the Gallican Church. “ One should not be 
eppeemed about the church except in sermons.” The 
**l*ublicfate” had spoken of the Coimt de Lille (Louis 
XVni.). “The next time that he speaks of that indi* 
vfdual,** ^d Napoleon, “I shall take away from him 
iiiir|ctkm of the journal.” 

i!Lng|^Btion.~The Constituent Assembly had accepted 
||| l^dple that all France should be subject to the sami^ 
“There shall be made a code of civil law cominoAii > 
i&>.. tlie whole kingdom,” said the constitution. Th6;| 
could not be applied. The representatives friPm 
were afraid to be deprived of the Roman :|iw»r 
subjected to the common law, ; ; • ■ 




reasserted- the 

*^df the <3vil and cximinal law is unifoiem 
1 jilMc” ITie aad of August, 1793, the dibcia|^^^. 
vthfe <^e was begun. A project known as the 
Canibacidrbs was voted on, then juit into the haiidsdB(f'|t 
commission. This ]>rojoct discussed at three diffeciept 
; ' times , had not yet become a law when Bonaparte .caine.||^ 


From 1800 the Council of State was charged -w^d®b 
preparation of a civil code; a commission of juinoonihlhi’ 
was formed wrhich began the discussion; the First 
was often present at the sessions, listening to the 
ments, and giving advice. The comimssion found: the 
i ground prepared for them by the labors of the ConvettticH% 
and it was able in a short time to present a' civil 
which was voted on by the Chamber and then promtdgaled*. 
It was drawn up in a series of numbered articles^ Crdisc 
to facilitate research and quotation. It establi^ed tmt 
form rules of action for all France. These rules yfctt 
. taken from those in use during the two r^mes whiijk had 
governed the country before 1789; property rights 0Q|9* 
tracts were regulated according to the principles fd Rchniffi 
law; as for the law concerning the individual ai£d hdicHi* 
tances the custom of Paris was followed ; for niarrhig||tili?3r' 
retained the regulation for community of good^ tihi^ ' 
- from the common law, and the dowry regulations ai,jiil^ 
down in the Roman law. The civil code so rapidly bcounft 


incorporated into the habits and customs of daily-life 
the countries which had been annexed asked 
to it even after the separation in 18^4, 
^l^apdl^n as it was called has continued in 
.ont Belgium, along the left bank of the 







b okH fiQ»hed until xSii. F^raace 
with a complete system' of laws, thn. jiyies 
commercial, civil procedure, penal, crimiiw 


' ;.In tWs scries of codes legislation had organized France 
CiA:ihe basra of the principles of the Revolution, i. Every 
|Hurt of the country was subject to the same rcgula-' 
piliere was at last the unity of law so long desired 
kings and which they ha^l not been able to establi^ 
law was the same for all. It no longer recognl^^^ 
^ypewfl^es. There was equality before the law; equality ;; 
el the citizens, who were to be admitted to the same offioe%i v 
iberuddre the same burdens, and to be judged by the san^i i 
rides, equality of children in regard to inheritance, divisioa ^ 
^ be'made equally, without regard to sex or age; equality; 
cdloreigners, who could do business and inherit propcitty 
hi^France just like a French citizen; equality in religious 
vRuShip; equality in property rights, which could no longer 
hbt^QUOitebered by personal ser\ itudc. 3. The law paro- 
lect^ hbert of the individual. It gave to the accused 
^ri^tdf being publicly judged by his peers and of being 
by £ui advocate; it gave to the child complete 
arriving at his majority; to the married it gaite : 
of divorce; it left each one free to choose his owsl 
to labor, to cultivate, to manufacture, to transport J 
money on interest. It was the enactment of 
of the individual. France had gained in 
/ind. liberty. ./.Srfti 

^Wttk8.-"Napolcon, like the Romans, had a 
works. In this he saw a means 1 



and popular. 


Like iRoiBaiilBi 





J Is^^ii for the purpose of%iBi^pai[t- 

u||^ his armies and of brin^g all parts of his emi^ ibtp 
‘Communication with each other; and monuments fof, 
the purpose of transmitting his glory to posterity. 

; principal roads were the Comichc or Comice Road» Ciil|; 
in the rock along the coast of the Mediterranean, B^weeil 
Toulon and Nice, in order to establish co mmunic atioit 
between Provence and Italy; the route over the Simjdmif 
which, going up through the upper valley oi the Rhone 
and -across the Simplon Pass, descends into the Upper 
valley of the Ticino in Italy. 

The principal monuments were erected in Paris. The 
Column Venddme, an imitation of the column (^Trajan 
at Rome, was cast from the bronze cannon taken ficom 
the enemy in the campaign of 1805. It is covered wto 
bas-reliefs of scenes in that war. The triumphal Arc 
du Carrousel, built on the Place des Tuilerics, is also 
an imitation of the antique. It reproduces the Arch 
Titus. It was surmounted by the two bronze horses of St. 
Mark which Napoleon had brought away from Venice. 
They were sent back in 1815. The Arc de I’Etoile, 
constructed on the elevation which overlooks Paris on thO 
west, is yet another work destined to presen'e the memmy j 
of the wars of Naiwlcon. On it arc inscribed the naous 
of his generals. Napoleon had put up for compefitk»|' 
a plan for a monument— a Temple of Glory — whore iR 
his generals were to be represented. The edl&e, coo- 
structed on the model of a Greek temple, was ahs^ 
finished in 1814; from it was made the Church of theJN^ 
eleine. From this period also dates the Rue de Rivdi 
an arcaded facade, the Fountain Desaix, the Ckup9 
latif, the Exchange, and the Wine Wandtouse at 



desired that hb tetjgfl 


bs marked by great scientific and artistic works, 
aa'^wcU as great conquests and great creations, fib 
si^t to encourage scholars, writers, and artists by 
i^wanfe and honors. “If Corneille had lived in ray time,” 
said fal^^”! would have made him a prince.” The paints 
■ers, Gros and Gdrard, the savants, Lagrange, Laplace, 
Mc^ge and others, were made barons, and he insisted that 
tte Lcgk>n of Honor should be open to all, savants and 
artists as well as to soldiers and public officials. He be> 
i^wcd pensions and bounded decennial prizes of ioo,bop 
fndics. But he tried to manage science and art just as W 
managed war and politics. He wanted everj^ one to under** 
stand art and science as he understood them. He pease- > 
cuted the two principal writers of his time, Chateaubriand 
and Madame dc StaCl, and ordertd their works to be seized 
becavae they expressed ideas which did not suit him. He 
dpenly abused the naturalist Lamarck because he was oc- 
cupied with the study of meteorology. He withdrew his pro- 
tection from Cherubini because he found his music loo noisy. 
He-acted as if he were flic absolute master of the theatre. 
He forbade the prc'sentation of two dramas by Duval 
because they might sen e as a pretext f(^r demonstrations in 
lavor~of or against the nobility. A drama with a Spanish 
iStle, “i>on Sancho,” was prohibited because the Span- 
Itrds had just revolted; the author was obliged to change 
the scene of it to Assyria and to call it “Ninus.” . 
•^keater number of the dramas of J. Chdnier and of N< Le- 
could not be presented, as their authors were dis- 
ifeaslng to Napoleon. Napoleon did not have the share that 
beiiiaagined he exercised in the science and art of his t jj m e . 


nib alienees made great progress; but in Fran^ as .is 



r continued to develop 

^ad ta^en before the time of Napoleon. ' - 
, r^' In mathematics this was the epoch of 
"■i,jillace, Monge, and the astronomer Lalandc; bpt 
apjjeared before the end of the century, and it was tiz^i^ 
the Directory' that the two imj^rtant works of .Laj^i^^ 

- were publislicd which have made over astrmjrtEtty’, 
the “Exposition du systenie < 1 u monde” (i 706), 

"Traitd de la mdeanique celeste” (1799). In 
Gay-Lussac and /\rago; in chemistry', Gu}'ton de Mod^OM, 
BerthoUet, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Th^nard; hi li&ttiRlik' 
science, Lamarck, Cuvier, Geoffrey Salnt-Hilmtief 
botanist Laurent dc Jussieu; the physiologists, Bichat aucl’ 
Cabanis, were all men of the eighteenth century alsOi aiici 
only continued, under Napoleon, the labors already begun.' 

' The influence of Na[)o)con was much more felt in litwt*’ 
ature. The official encouragement contributed to thedupr* 
iron of certain literary styles of the eighteenth centpyr 
from which the public had begun to turn away— theclasSw 
tragedy after the fashion of V«)haire, represented by„lldy- 
^nouard, Jouy, Luce de Laneival; the epic poem (Catnp^* 
non, Fonlanes, BrilTaut, Dorivrn, etc.); descriptive poebfy ' 
(Delille, Saint-Lambert, Lcguuvd, ChdntdoUd)| the lyric 
ode represented by Lebrun sumamed Pindar. Ba .ti&np 
classes no remarkable work was produced Bttt 
forms came into being — the historic drama, 
the romance. Two celebrated writers, Chateaubdinli};' 
with the “Martyrs” (1809) and the “G^nic du Chdsdii^«; 
isme” (1S02), Madame de Slael with **U 
(18x0), began the romantic' movement in FlraHKh.! 

^Two French writers of this period, Joseph and Xavier do 
were noblemeo from Savoy, aubjects of toe Kwg of Sordiaii.' - / 




Zlie emperor lealiised in a nieuure 
*fX ImVe on my side,” said he to Fontanes, 
literature, and the important is opposed. 

{|i|[a{:^%»h was more fortunate with the artists; his taste < 
agl^i^ with tliat of his time, and he encouraged the arts in 
thiel^cciltts** apOn which they had naturaUy e^^ 

^ of the antique, which had dominated in 

ev^ since the seventeenth century and ui 
-^ce the eighteenth century, extended even to 
pacing. The most celebrated painter of tlie period was\ 
Qawid (1748-1828), who usually treated subjects taken 
antiquity — ^thc Sabines, Leonidas at Thermopylae, etc. 
Tlie school of David was dominant in painting during the 
and the Empire; the chief representatives were 
Girodet, Gros (painter of battles). Prud’hon 
|[475l8r*i:823) had remained outside of the school; amd olthe 
ycM^ artists G^ricault and Ingres began to depart from it. 

ScMlptura produml few great works. The French sculp- 
CarteUicr, Esparcieux, Giraud, remained inferior to 
thi^ '^htemporau'ics, the Dane, Thorwaldsen, and the 
Canova. 

Tlte Percier, Fontaine, Chalgrin, Brongniart, 

Napdeon charged with the building of his monu* 
QO^tinued to copy the antique forms; no original 
Into existence. 

no great composers save th^ 
■’^^^.^I'Wqllljtionary period — M^hul, Lesueur, and Cheru-j 
aico^ the Italian musicians, PalSie^ 
SpontmL 


CITArTER VlII 

CONFLICT OF NAPOLEON WITH BUROI^ 

Peace in Europe. — The war between republican France 
and monarchical Europe lasted until 1801. Napolcw 
had found France struggling against a new coalitjon 
formed in 1798, which was a union of three out of the 
four great powers (England, Austria, Russia) uid . the 
Italian princes. The allies had reconquered Italy and 
had tried to invade France, but before they had readied 
the frontier they were repulsed in Switzerland and in 
Holland (1799). Tlicn Naf)oleon liad induced the Czar 
of Russia to withdraw from the war, had driven the 
Austrians from Italy and from Southern Germany, and 
had given up the protect ioii of Egypt against the Eng- 
lish. Thus he was able to srt France at ]x*ace with 
Russia, Austria, and ICngland. The wars of the Rev- 
olution were ended. The peace ardently desired by 
all the nations was reestablished throughout the wbde 
of Europe, France rctaintti the new institutions, whidt 
she had adopted in spilt? of Europe, the a>untri^ 
she had conquered, the allies which she had ao|uirBd f|i|^ 
placed under her induence (Holland, Switzolaikit 
tries of Italy, Spain); England yielded to Fj»i|oei.,ii ]]4 
lier dlies the cobnic's which she had .conqii(n|d#t|i|l 
she mnained the ^catest cobnial and maritime 

*70 



coNiiiil^ or 

Tte gf^t powers in tlie east, Austiia, 

Rusibi,H^iten back bom the west by France, had %r 
demnified themselves by making a division of Poland, 
(lypy and 179s); Austria, bc-sidcs, had extended her 
bol6^ as to as the Adriatic, by the annexation of the 
V^tjaa p«»sessions. 

The Confficts with the Great Powers. — ^The peace 
lasted, only two years. Two questions were brought 
tomurd which the wars of the Revolution had not been 
able to settle, i. Who should rule the petty states of 
ccnitral Europe (Germany and Italy) ? 2. Who shouW 
be inaster of the seas and of th^* colonies? 

On these two questions the policy of Napoleon was 
in conflict with that of the other great powers. 

• I. In central Europe he intended to rule, and alone to 
regulate the boundaries and the domestic government of 
the petty states; by his authority alone, the constitutions 
of the Batavian, Helvetian, Ligurian and Cisalpine 
republics were wholly transformed; he imposed on all of 
his neighbors an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
France, obliged them, in case of war, to put their fleets, 
their armies, and their treasuries at her disj)Osal. This 
made Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain vassals of 
France. He made over territories at his own pleasure; 
wi^ the Grand Duchy of Tuscany he created the kingdom 
(d Etruria. In 1802 he had annexed Piedmont to Frants, 
tihtS'^gphig beyond the natural frontier of the Alps. 

|it Ger^ he was obliged to detemoine the indemnity 

priSn^lsed to the lay princes who had lost their domains; 
on left bank of &e Rhine. This was to have bew^ ^ 
the Diet or by a German ctmgress. But dm 
enqf^nir dould have had sufficient influence to prev^ 





ifeij' dfistrartto^^ the ecdesiaiticrf hcs© stittis 

and Catholic party a ito^t ri^* 
f^ jplet; ■ Napoleon preferred to have a cHrert' 
l^tKlhe German lay princes. They sent to'^Raarisvi^lj 
each for himself, with France (tHe lti^' of; 
the Duke of Bavaria were 
• iiximple. Napoleon disjiosvd of 


the ones V 
the Geni(iim&'^ 



.is'if they had belonged to him. He dcstrbj^^fid^i 
’ petty states (ecclesiastical states, free cities,-! 
and seigniories), and gave their territories to Utt 
lay princes of Germany, wfio rccci\ c-d not only indenlil^i^ 
as had been agreed upon, but also an increase of terriiafy 
and of power (1803). Then, on a joi’.rncy to 
which at that lime Ix-longed to France, he had ^hesanie 


honors paid to him that wore giwn to an onpcawlof 
Germany. The Austrian Gf)vemtrrnt was not wfl&g 
to yield to Napoleon the ciuiitries <•! Italy and Gerasany, 
where for more than a century the ht-liu nee of the emperor 
had been rccogni/a d. 

2. On the sea and in the c.-h/rirs Nnj'>oleotl di 4 yl||t 
pretend to reign alone, but he wantcr! to share tHedommii* 
tion with Englanrl. lie had in his ser/ice not only the 
French fleet, but also the fleets of Holland and of '^pAtn. 
He wanted to restore a colonial empire to Pran^: 
had Louisiana (that is North America west of the 
sippi) returned by Spain; since 1793 he had ieoOdaqtii;i^ 
the large island of Ha)'ti from the revolting 
wanted to ojx-n to French commerce not only the coleilS^ 
of France, but also those of Spain and of Holland* |^iU^g 
the war the English had occupied the colonics of 
Md of her allies; they had destroyed her 
Vx end to her commerce; as they 'wape iBiui^‘li^the 
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8^ out ttierdantinie^ l%ef ii^' 
g«i^ ^ thaQ$dbv«s almort attihe commerce of Euibiiei 
i:;mvd:^.ihe Indiieft. The war, then, had enri^ned 
i JhipH>wiier8 and manufacttircrs. The peacs^i 
firay .the monopoly of the rommerce, 

profits. The F rcnch were free to compet^’l 
W;thc markets; they had even the advanita^:^ 



r .by their allies. Hie treaty of Aimealt 
li^^fm'Mtpukted for the restoration of thefonoj^/' 
M^O'the English merchandise. France and' l|f|g;| 
iibk to put them aside by establishing a 
Thb English merchants and statesmen were Spdfj|^| 
peace had been a bad commercial operatihnl 
for J^gland, and they seized the first opportunity fat 
injnting the war. The war ivas resumed in 1803. 

^ ^ Opposed to Napoleon. — ^Through h» 

commerced policy Napoleon was the enemy of England;/ 
through his European policy he was the enemy of Austria 
and of the allied powers. But England had no army,- 
Austria juid Russia had not enough funds to sustain a 
, pphey could act against Napoleon only by forming 
a-uplkni. interests brought them together, and 

foop^l!^ years there was a succession of coalitions of thn 
gr^ powers in opposition to the French empire. The 
Government made war upon the sea. It fumidied 
' to the great states so that they could make war bn 
i Coi^meht. Thus on two fields of conflict were opened 
at:the same time two similar contests, but this war waa ' 

. ''V*- 'f „ 

^ t^lpcci^y a duel between England and Napoleon, 
began alone, and by a maritime war. Na; 
tlud his Sect, even when united with the fle^l 
lin, would still be iriferior to the Engyi^ 








At 

Be onade two attempts td invade IrelaBd^i^ 

«&d is October, 1804. Then h«» 

Boulogne and prepared to transport it to En^uid 
the united fleets should succeed in ^rWy in g t ^ .ten jdial, 
'.ships from the Channel; two da>^ S«Jd havfev#u®**d» 
but his fleets were unable to e^p,, the attadb of 
the English squadron, which 'pursue^j ti^ln and 4111 % 
destroyed them at Trafalgar (jgoj), Na^leon upm 
obliged to give up not only{j^ taking of the oCIensiveagghist 
England but even tlie dc^j,jjgg q{ Prcihch commercial 
marine; the English rem^ju^j masters of the sea* 
poleon, disappointed in reg^^^^j mastery of the sea, 
fell back upon the C^ntin(;jjt^ deeply irritated 

the sovereigns o^.^yjQpg causing the arrest''0-’3 neutral 
temtory execution of the Duke d’Engtu^, a 

prince of j-Qy-^j family of France (1803). The Em- 
peror Franqjg q£ Austria, /Mexandcr I., Czar of Russia, 
and Frcdcrigij. ^qjjiam III., King of Prussia cainc to- 
gether and sought to arrive at an agreement to put a 8t<^ 
to the career Lj j(ja.jx)lcon, who threatened to alone become 
mOTe powerfi^ ^ dijers. 

The emp^ij^Qj. ^^^g concluded an alliance pundy 

defensive, in^ which the King of Prussia had no part 
(November,^ 1804). The Czar Alexander, without, 
forming his, g^^y^ treated directly with England 
ifes); ^^s^ria then found herself engaged in O; 
without bcjjj^g prepared for it. In this manner 
formed thj>^. coalition — against 


^nglanc^j and the Eastern jxiwers. It was not C0B|pj^, 

iHc tf IPTca fiall' IftwiilifettAlf 


m 


ig of Prussia dared not enter it. He £dtt 
^^ater danger from Alexander on aoxMlIit 



ii^'tjer&uiijr;''''whdtt'^ 
Itttii^tsiBiiM to^ a ^ecisdon, after the first defeats of the At^ 
tTIm end on the Danube, it was too late; Ka- 
poiteOft luld 'just destroyed the Austro-Russian army at 
Ahi^^^&^t^'^D^mber 2, 1805), and had forced the emperor 
fqf ixjace. 

from the power of Austria, suc- 
teed^ in establishing his authority in all the countries 
whicse possession had been in dispute with Austria. He 
took die kingdom of Italy from the Bourbons, and gave 
it tb h& brother Joseph. He turned the Dutch Republic 
ifU^ a kingdom, which he gave to his brother Louis. 
& Germaaiy he effectively destroyed the old Germanic 
eni|^. As in 1803, he treated directly with the German 
lay {^ces; he increased their territories at the expense 
of What had remained of the free cities and of the domains 
of the church; to the leading princes he gave new titles 
(he created two kings and two grand dukes); then sixteen 
German princes declared that they were no longer a part 
oi die empire and united to form the Confederation of 
the Rhine; they recognized Napoleon as Protector of the 
Confederation, and pledged themselves to furnish him 
with tSOfOOO men in case of war. Francis gave up the , 
title 4^ Emperor of Germany and called himself hence- 
forth the Emperor of Austria (1806). 

.Napoleon thus became master of Southern Germany, 
ahd bf the west, and he sought for the control of Northern 
tCbrihahy. At the commencement of the war with En|;- 
las^; ha 1803, he had caused the occupation of Hanoya 
(pbasiesaion of the family of the English king); he obliged | 
tl^tilnissia^ to take it in exchange for the dudiy.,’ 
of thus {Pledging the Prussian Government, in 








f, to i^d«iake a war 1 
,then he entered into ncgotfatktiia 
4 ^vemment, promising the restitution 6 ( 

> So the King of Prussia was treated asA p 
I^ce, his kingdom was no longer coun^d 
great powers, he was even on the point of 
fluence which Prussia had exercised sincO^the t|baia|0£ 
F^erick II. over Northern Germany. He deciSiB^^ 
another war in order to keep his rank anxmg 
princes. But Napoleon had still an army in' 

Prussia had no time to form another coalitioii;, 
to carry the whole burden of the war, her axpy 
stroyed, and the entire kingdom was ooatpiid 
French (1806). 

The year 1806 brought a change in the attitude of^ 
peJeon. I. The negotiations with the English 
ment were broken of!. Napoleon no longar of 

making peace with England, but was wmkihg her 
2. Napoleon, w-ho up to that period had been obhtent iS^. 
the domination of Central Europe, became interested ^ 
the affairs of Eastern Europe and wanted to dispOK 
Northern Germany, Prussia, and Poland. 

The Blockade of the Continent — Napole(^ 
for want of a fleet he could not make a direct atti^ibik 
England, sought to injure her by destroying har'oi^ 
merce. Before he had ended the war with he 

published the Berlin Decree (December, 1806)^ 
established the Continental blockade. 

'A principle admitted by all the European peQ| 
that when a port belonging to a country af. war» I 
by the fleet of a hostile power no ship, 
neutral natUm, was to enter that port 












potiym the 

r i|4tm there tiras no actual blcKkadej aatl^led 
dedaiatkm that such a port was in a state ' 
Napoleon extended this pretended daua-^ 
Continent. He declared that no one in 
Dpe'J^faoold any longer trade with England. No 
was to be received in a Continental port, no 
vessel was to land at any port of England or of 
jpbh'Coldiu^ 'The prohibition extended over all Rnglkh 
lawidui nd ise. French subjects and those of all the 
C^bi^inental countries were forbidden to transport Englsh 
Napoleon hoped to ruin the English by pre- 
ihe sale of their inanufactured products, the 
their colonial wares and mine products, and 
.lo j^^ them from procuring for themselves the grains and 
they could not well do without. 

■'^1» En^Qsh Government met this decree by orders in 
eeufteff whidi forbade all ships, of whatever nation, to trade 
many Cdatinental port without first having visited an Eng- 
lish ^rt. The penalty was confiscation. That is to say all 
commerce had henceforth to be carried on through 
E ngl an d . Napoleon declared that any neutral vc^el 
yisdti^ England would be denationalized and considered , 
as ^ English ship, therefore would be confiscated. This 
meas^ overturned all the customs of Europe. Since 
the Revolution all European nations had been 
a^Uf^n^ed to receive from England all their stuffs, iron 
products, coffee, tea, sugar. They found 
th^^idves suddenly deprived of things which thi^ 
do without. The merchants, especially tho^ 

“ * and of the Hanseatic towns (Bren^ 

who were living from their .trade; 


N 









impossible to carry out exactly 
"5ip{ the decree. In the countries where the ; 
vW9s in the hands of the French (^dajs, 
entered secretly, smuggled into 
‘Ihe merchants deceived or bought the 
with the sur\eilknce of the imports, or 
,got around the prohibition by the folbwlng 
TTiey sent into a French port a cargo of Eni^'idi 
the authorities confiscated the cargo and had the gCt^ 
sold to the highest bidder; the merchants for whom tli^ 
wire destined bought them, and then felt at liberty to 
them again. In order to prevent this fraud it bototoe 
necessary to issue orders for the burning of all crofiscated 
merchandise. Thus the inhabitants saw the ob.^xilid-' 
which they were obliged to be depriN ed destroyed tiador 
their very eyes. It was still npre ca§y. to smiig^ into 
the countries which did not belong to France. It wii 
carried on with the aid or connivance of the functi6niurito» 
who did not consider themselves obliged to sacri%£ tito 
interest and comfort of their compatriots to the 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon himself was obliged to modify the pnddhldito 
order. There were some articles which Er^g^and 
produced, and which France would not do withmd. 
poleon authorizc<l the merchants, Frendi Cf 
buy these articles in England. The giwetnmei^; 
them a lirenst', that is, a sjx cial {icrmfesiiw to do fl^V'rln 
e;Kchange it ofiliged them to sell in En^l^ a «jppji§pit 
quantity of French ware's to equal their ptuduaes 
«11ie headers carried out this obligatkm ifi / 



pOTt idiimpi^ it inSsoh the seaj; 
laden with supplies of ^^ish jebdk.,, 
'^' haniwaze wete manufactuzed in France 


and Pditical Consequences of the Continental 
*>At first the blockade produced a commercufil ' 
AD kinds of busine^ was injured by these 

confiscations. All countries suffered ftott 
‘'lliaflt the manufacturers, finding that 

'#iid «» l<mger sell their products, were forced to sefld : 
>1^3^ tiieir woriemen or to keep up in their warehouse:: 
tfuantities of merchandise i^hich brought in no profit. " 
m^ery was great; bands of idle workmen went about 
the destroying the looms which they said were 

iiepdving them of bread. However, England was rich"; 
eitft^h to pass through this crisis, to the end of the blodc- 
iite, ititiiout any serious disaster. On the Continent 
there was much suffering on account of the deprivation of ; 
l^l^g^Sih goods, and especially of colonial wares. The 
. of coffee and sugar increased so that many bourgeois 
tdready im{x>vcrished by the long wars, were 
Qppiged to give up the use of these articles. The Germans 
and ti»e people of Holland suffered most, and withoui 
When the blockade was lifted theyr^ t 
i tteh* relations with England, but they found them*: 

before. ^ 

■ 'Ptance the high price of the goods which up to tibad . ^ 
.tl|pfeluiid' been brought from England induced the manu^ 

. to make those articles and to sell them to 

. They set up spinning, wocd]en» ao^ 

I and forges for iron and steel In t 






vii^llie the' sugarcane they began to n ta nul ig h ^#ip|t- 
beets. Thus -f^ch industry, wlnch.^hil 
^iiihied the wars of the Revolution, begw to 

Uodcade, by keeping away the foreign gooda,1toted 
<to poduction as a protective law. But these bkiOfAl^ 
M textiles and metals, originating in pix)hibitloil,:Od|^ 
go back to free trade. Even after the fall of Naftofeil 
iron-masters and the mill-owners continued to dOBiSld 
poR^bition, and as they had a strong influence oi^er Jbo 
^chambers, they succeeded in maintaining it for a 
time. 

The blockade had also political consequences. Hie 
countries of the North Sea (Holland and the great German 
ports) were not resigned to ruin. They continued their 
commerce with England ; the authorities favored smug^flng, 
even the King of Holland, Louis, brother of Naptdecm, 
sided with his people. Napoleon, in order to have the 
blockade observ'ed, resolved to put those countries undcf 
French administration. So he annexed all of HoUsdod 
and the coast of Germany as far as Denmark to dw 
French empire, going beyond the natural frontiers on 
that coast as he had done in Italy. 

This desire to increase the territory included in the 
blockade acted as well on the foreign policy of Napoidonu 
He en^ged in a war with Portugal in order to forca the 
closing of her ports to the English. He wanted to tfflpoiMEi 
the same r^mc on his ally, the czar, and that to|B 
chief cause of the rupture with Russia. . v < 

Dominatiem of Napoleon in Europe. — Beipnnii^fillipl^ 
1806, Napoleon acted as if he were nuu^ 

Ute King of Prussia, conquered and pRAsed bMdt^l^ 
eastern extremity of his kingdom, appealed to eiar 





&' i^'dbdit^ was fcusoed fatiitmeeiDi ■ 

j&iS^aad. It was inoniiplete, howi^^. 
'WM too exhausted to take part in it. The war 
the French anoies even to the frontier of Russia, 
TM (z8o7). Then the czar changed his policy, and 
'idwiukpJng Prussia, entered into an alliance with Na* 
TTie two allies divided Europe between diem. , 
left Alexander master in the East. He allowed 
Finland from Sweden, and Roumanian 
Imia the Turkish empire. He promised him that 
he would not again set up the kingdom of Poland. ' 

' iUezander left Napoleon master of all the rest of Eu- 
fope. 

Napoleon began by reducing Prussia to the rank of a 
secondary state. He took away the provinces, old and 
new, which were to the west of the Elbe, and the Polhh 
provinces on the eastern border, leaving only four peov- 
Ititxs.* He wanted to make this fragment of a kingdom a 
part of the “Confederation of the Rhine.” The King of 
Prussia was opposed to it; he neither wanted to give up 
his army nor to become an ally of Napoleon. The em- 
peror, not being able to subdue him, tried to ruin him. 

’ feft his army as a garrison in the fortresses, and through- 

OtK the country oppressed the inhabitants with requisitions 
and demands for contributions (it is estimated that the 
amount of money thus contributed was near to onie 
^Uilliard francs), and he forbade the king to keep oita 
more than 42,000 men. 

> the Prussian provinces on the west and Hesse, whic^ 

, hi ^ taken from its sovereign, Napoleon imde up the ; 
^ldi||{domi of Westphrdia and the Grand Duchy c^ Berg. ; 
' jbilDdc&bvttgi Pom^wiiA ftiid Pmssint 



and made them enter into the 
; the Rhine. Thus he controlled all of Gairiaiig^ 

-Elbe. Returning to France, he became occofpM'^:. 
rrtaktng himself master of the Spanish peninstdii^'J^^. 
t first he obliged the Spanish Government to give lsiitt'i^?^ 
•Suture of Portugal. \Vlicn the French army had' egtrt(Si®4^J 
' 'S|>ain, he profited by it in order to make himself 
of the country. The Spanish Government bad alwS^- 
acted the part of a submissive ally, but it was ina^lkblStH/ 
and allowed its fleet and army to go to ruin. NapoleOd^'^ 
thought that a French administration would turn tobettotf?’ 
account the resources of Spain. He profited by tie 
quarrds between King Charles and his son Ferdinand, itt 
order to have them both withdraw their claims to the • 
throne, and he gave the crown to his brother Joseph. 
But the Spanish, who endured without revolt tlie bad 
government of a Spanish king, could not endure ihe 
idea of a foreign king. In a few days all the cities i©i*, 
volt&i and proclaimed Ferdinand VII. king. This ^ 
the first national uprising against Nafjoleon. litle io* 
surgents, vinfortunatc in their leaders and without rc^lai; 
armies, could not prevent the French from subjug^cthigf' 
Sprdn and Portugal. But they continued a kind of gnearfibi?^: 
warfare, which used up the French forces; besides, having ' 
beemne allies of England they consented to aBoty 
landing of an army from England, which fixed its qbAilMis . 
iri Portugal behind entrenchments from which the 
army could not dislodge it. - 

This example excited the patriotism of the CkciRIUi^; 
began to murmur agajnst the FVench 
in Prussia especially preparations for detivefihoef^^ 
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,a f*qr 

^ Discourse to the 

^Uid . Sdianiliorst began to reorganize the Frus- 
In Aietria the peasants of the Tyrc^ revolted 
iifldn^lite of Bavaria, to whom Napoleon had givra 
odiontey* This was the second national uprising 
■ ^£^)k /It was quickly suppressed. The Austrian Gov- 
caiiliinKiit thought that the moment had come for a renewal. 

contest. This time it tried to profit by an appeal to 
-palcbtian^ and called upon the “German nation” for ; 
. Im^ 3ut this appeal brought forward only some voluii'> 
teert 1^ a battalion of Prussian hussars, who desoted 
whir thdr major, Schill, in order to join in a campaign 
agaonsi^ Ifopoleon. Austria joined forces with England* 
li^Cthey were alone in the coalition. The czar remained 
€» die tude of Napoleon, and the King of Prussia, hdd 
'hst dieck by i6o,ooo French troops, refused to go to war. 
Austria was conquered and invaded in 1809, as she 
hid been in 1805; she was obliged to give up her provinces 

domination of Napoleon was complete; he had 
43 raiB^«d out two of the three great Continental powers 
‘and Austria); the third he had made" his ally 
Then he made the Emperor of Austria give 
^ a. d&ugbtcr in marriage, so as to enable him to become 
the family of European sovereigns. 

: Vfbi Jtady he broke off with the pope, who had xefus^ 
to" obey him, had him carried off and transported 
Cwce, annexing his states to the French empire. 
li|^ ;iiBieiced Tuscany. In Germany, he annexed the 
North Sea and Holland as weO. 

. governed directly by Napolemi, had thta v 




zjp ^putmm^ 

Tibtt.» ■ ' ■ ' "■ "■■">■ 

All of Central Europe and Spain were dii 
secondajy states, which Napoleon governed jridiM$l|^ 



the aK)St considerable, the kingdoms of %Nuni '&diyf 
Naples, and Westphalia, had relatives of •Ni^pd0itt»: 
their sovereigns. In domestic affairs which did not/od^l 
Cem his policy, Napoleon permitted eadi state to himl) 


the control, but all were obliged to maintain an anny-jhl'^: 
the service of Napoleon, to aid him in all his wars^ dwlh ; 
to cany out in their own country the decree for the IdodSt*’ 
ade. Moreover, the French princes had brou^t- inld 
the country French functionaries, who administered Ihti 
government in the French manner. 

The two great states, Austria and Prussia, whkdi hi 
the eighteenth centur>' shared witli France the oontral cd 
Central Europe, were still independent in name, but dis* 
membered, ruined, reduced to the second rank among the 
powers, incapable of resisting the orders of Napohiotit 
who maintained an army garrisoned in Prussia, and had 
oNiged the Em^x^ror of Austria to give him his dai^hter 
in marriage, 

Napoleon felt that he was master of Europe. He tp^ 
peared not only as emperor of the country of France, tnit 
of the Occident. In the decrt^c by which he look poeseswdh 
of the Papal States he declared that he had taken awiy-^ 
from the pope what Charlemagne, “our predecesaot^? ; 
had given to him. There was to be only one greatirtl^ 
in Europe, the French empire; all the rest would b6 ditdded;; 
into petty states, whose princes w'ould cadi have a paliodi!* 

*■ NiaTOleoa had besides kept the Alpine countries to ttMi eot’Oi' fltpbli 
Adriatu:, wbk h he had taken from Austria in 1809. Fram wm htjliitik 
the lUyrian Provinces governed directly by French geaanda 





wtdd^.be'gatbeted 
sm^ piilace in Parb, whidb was to be ont- 
stnli^«(bi sbira'a^ 

extremities of Europe still continued 


Ic^lM^Jthese encroachments. In the west the En|^i^ 
j^xemalhed unassailable in their island; the Portuguese 
sdal- the Spanish Government, which had taken refuge at 
Ciidiz, d^ebekd themselves with the aid of the Engli^ 
agnbieik In die east Sweden and Russia kept their inde- 
pl^aace and opened their ports to the Engish ships. 

Hapl^eon wanted to force the czar to join in his system 
by dosing Russia to the American shii>s, which were bting- 
ir^ ihEng^h merchandise. Alexander refused. Napoleon 
wbt^ no longer allow Alexander to carry on at his own 
pldtaiie the governments in Turkey and in Poland. Tbe 
affiance of 1807 was broken, and Napoleon declared war 


Russia. 

^ ' 1 ^ drew with him all the states of Europe, not only hk 
allies of Germany, Italy, and Spain, but Prussia, which he 
oc^pied, and Austria, which had just become bankrupt 
and could not expose herself to a war against Napoleon. 

Hie army that invaded Russia was a European army; 
QfUt of twelve corps, six were entirely composed of foreigners. 
The other six were composed of French and foreigners. 
Tfeote “were 80,000 Italians, 147,000 Germans, 60,000 
Poies (from the Grand Duchy of Warsaw), 30,000 Aus- > 
tian^ 20,000 Prussians. 

Itt 1793 allied Europe had invaded France. In i8ia 
PIWNCC, dhed with Europe, was invading Russia. But 


it was France that declared a national war; in 


18^^^ national war was made by the enemies of the 



CHAPTER DC 

THE RESTORATION IN EUR0F8 , 

Destruction of the System of Napoleon. — ^Falk>#|lng 

custom, Naix>lcon marchc'd straight toward the 
counting that, after having occupied it, he would ieee^ 
proposals for peace. In fact, he entered Moscow 
tember, 1S13). But his plans were frustrated by 
tions whose existence he had not foreseen. Moseoir 
was only the religious and national capital of Rus^; 
the scat of government was St. Petersburg. The lots of 
Moscow did not paralyze the Russian Government. Abnt- 
ander did not make any demands for peace. Napolteott 
decided to make the advances; he sent propo^tkais for 
peace. .rMc.xandcr replied that he would make no trMity 
until the enemy had departed from Russia, It wbidd 
Have been necessary to wait; Napoleon could hot doAI. 
His army, ill-disc ipliricd fnj.m its origin, composed foen 
from every land, had melted away in crossing those 
plains, destitute of r sources, where the men, tinpRraii|^' 
for, could not li\e without dispersing for the purpoib'M 
marauding. Before the battle of the Moskova thepiO* 
mained no more than i55,cxx) combatants, 
vanced slowly, encumbered \^ith carts laden widi 
like a horde of barbarians. 

» At Moscow the army could not be 
foi»lwtantSt seised with horror for the 






m 





byl^ It was not possHjle to ' 
return to Europe was necessary: 
not decide upon the retreat until after the 
That year the winter was forward and 
^T^ army yvas obliged to go back through a 
it had just ravaged, and it fjerished from cold 
Only a renuunt of dis}>andcd and unami^ 
retunuxL Russia was relieved, and Napoleon 
had lost his army. This was the first act in the drama df > 
Not only had Russr resisted him, but his allies r 
to escape from his thraldom. The Prussian anny<' 
negotiated with the Russian army and promised- 
to ^ remain neutral. Then the King of Prussia, under 
I^eiEt of going to organize a war against Russia, escaped 
Inma -Bcrlin, where he was under the surveillance of a 
garrison, withdrew into Silesia, and made an alli- 
ance wkh Russia and with England (January-February, 

of Prussia made an api^eal to his people, who 
xei^^raded by subscriptions and enrolment of volunteers; 
bee^ army was organized the “landwehr,” which 
and armed at the expimse of the provinces. 
Th^ dtijled armies of Russia and Prussia marched upon : 

to rouse it against Napoleon. The prince 
refuse to join the allies were to be dispossessed^ ^ 
Saving «as first invaded, and remained the great batUn^ . 
' Elector of Saxony, whom Napoleon had mado*^^ 
Aar aci not decide for either of the two parties. Na^ '' 
him to remain an ally. The aunpa^ «l 
consisted of two blopdy b^tlcs 1 


■IW' ,:r^ 

.N«polfi<«i xemabed 

be had no cavahry, and he demanded an arndst^jeis^lli^ 
%mth3. He could only obtain one of ux 
allies had shown that they were strong 
ntru^e. The “landwchr,” on which there bad ^b^Ctt 
little dependence, had fought desperately. TW j|«|Sida» 
Government, which up to that time had remained, 
for fear of a sudden attack, took courage on seek^ lli^ 
poleon held in check. It declared that it wouM be 
mediator between the belligerents. Napoleon aoc^fJ^ 
the mediation in order to regain the confidence of Auitiia. 
But it was impossible to come to any agreement. Na- 
poleon was willing to conclude a peace with the Good- 
nental powers, excluding England. The allies a^ndd 
accept nothing but a general peace; they were {i^tedged 
to England, who furnished them money, and they could 
make no treaty without her consent. The Congress of 
Prague was themfore nothing but a comedy. Austria 
had pledged herself in advance to join the allies should 
Napoleon reject her advances, and they knew that^he 
would do so. The loth of August, the Emperor of 
Austria entered the coalition. It was hencefmth complete. 
For the first time the four great powers of Europe operated 
in common against France. This was the second act dl 
the drama of defeat (March-August, 1813). 

The allies (for this was the name they now todt) resoivad 
to take away all Germany from Napoleon. Hiey 
doned the methods and sbw manner (d makj^ ji^ 
which had led to their defeat in 1793 and 
strategy of Napoleon. They bad three great 
in all about 480,000 men. It was decided that the p^l^^pial 
istnny <ahoukl take the offensive, march itn^^ oii7^ 



wHiic^ stoppl^ fagr tof 
armies,^’ said the plan ol Jtity ia> 
'*iif0;tBl^^tlie offensive and the camp of the enemy wiS . 
be7^idh' vehdezvous.’* The war of that summa was 
different districts — Saxony, Silesia, and 
BrwMlecd>i£g. Napoleon, conqueror at Dresden, mauH 
tai^ 'hb power in Saxony, but his other armies were 
dasmtliyed at forced back into neighboring territory. 
Sti|itteber 9 the allies resolved upon the plan, whidi 
'were going to apply to Germany; to rcgstablbh i 
and Austria as they were in 1805; to return Haa- 
oviirto Brunswick; to restore to their former condition ttei 
Gaman countries which had been annexed to the French 
em^re, cm: had been given to French princes; to dissolve 
the Confederation of the Rhine; to assure the absolute 
and entire independence of the small states as far as the 
Alps and the Rhine. It was a matter of the destruction 
of the power of Napoleon in Germany by taking foom him 
his allies. The King of Bavaria set the example, withdrew 
from the Confederation, and joined the allies. This was 
the riiird act of the drama of defeat (.\ugust-September, 


*813). 

/ '^e three armies of the allies mzirched together on 
Deipric, the head-quarters of the French; there was a 
battle lasting three days. Napoleon escaped wth 100,000 
mi^ whom he led back to France. The French princes 
thfe German princes joined the coalition; Germany 
1 |»t 'to Napoleon. This was the fourth act of the 
(Getober-November, 1813). ^ 

alKes, arrivmg at Frankfort, tiered to leave td 
the France of 1800, but they reserved to tlwp'- 
sd^fh- ri^t ito continue their advance pending the 



aiUies publisb^ the naaifeslil 
‘‘'Ihe Powers,” said they, “are at war, toE^ 

.feut against the domination, openly pi 
Napoleon has exercised outside of the limits 
i-They guaranU'cd to France an extent of cmpitl^ UttldpinBi 
imder the kings.” Then the three allied armies ez|iliMd 
the Rhine, invaded France, and marched upon 
from the south by the way of Franche«Comt<5 8a4 fife 
Seine, from the centre by way of the Mamc, ai^ Itfeifi ]thife 
north by the Netherlands and the Oise River. NaipilWB 
had allowed his soldiers to lx: scattered in the fortpeSsefe^of 
Germany, and had only Ids guard an<l the ddbrk d[4*lfew 
regiments. By enrolling with them some conscripts aikd 
national guards he cnated an army with which he roadb 
the campaign in France. During tin's campaign the allies 
again offered in negotiate, ilus time at Ch&tiUcat. 
left nothing more to France than tlie frontier of 
Napoleon had bet a resigned to accept their pin>|y>B^bll, 
then he refused, and the Ciongress of Ch^tiOon was doscd 
March iS, i8i 

Through inicrco|)tcd dls|.>atchc3 the allies -kariMd' 
Paris could not ;«.■ d' fended. They marched :4h^cst^ 
upon the t ity, v. hicii capitulated after a half-day's fehBlbilh 
France was in the power of the allies. This 
and last art. .\t the beginning the allies only thtMEtj^tfei 
expelling the Frmch from Germany. They onlytStWjititd 
to destroy the work of Najxdeon, but victory 
them info France, and tht y had jttst destroyed 
of the Revolution. 

The End of the Empire.— The allies, nutsto^i |E|I^ 

ami of France, took it upcm themselves to asyufeji^iiplfeio 





aod did 

' ‘ ^ H ■ r "ft 'S'", 

'^' itepuUic, but looked about lv.fi 
Votdd fj^in set up a monarchical rdE^me 
i'-A peace with the rest of Europe. Three 
IliNilit son of Napoleon aiu! 

but they feared to give too much influence 
0j|^^gnuK(father, the Emperor of Austria. 2. BemA* 
^bc^ Alexander of Russia tried to propose; but 
powers would listen to that. 3. Tbe ; ^j 
but the allies, since their entrance into Fcanoejl 
h^^Jol^xierved that no one in the country was any longer 
odhoeiji^ed about the Bourbons; during the twenty years .■ 
jflXi they been completely forgotten. Now the* . 

Government declared that no goveniment should 
bC; upon the French, that the nation should 

rCf^wn her own mistress and choose her own soverei gn. 

; minister Mettemich, already very in- 

flu|mt|a| among £urop)ean statesmen, took sides with the 
BoH)dx^ 3 ^ and worked in their interest. He received their, 
etnveii^ and brought about the decision that the French 
as soon as they were occupied by the allies, 
albpuld' ba given into the bands of the partisans of the 
Bourbops, if they declared for Bourbon rule. After the 
eiltry ..bf the allies into Paris the sovereigns decided to 
place liouis XVIII. on the throne, and by the advice of - 
Tjil|l^PAnd they declared “that they would no longer treat 
or with any member of his family; ttat 
respect the France of the ‘ancient regime,* ,:i 
su^ aia she was under her legitimate kings; that th^|^ 
and guarantee the constitution which ^ 
Consequently they “ invited J 



a‘'provisk>na} 

be charjged with the admmistmtion iMi^tlii^l^^^ 
axraistitutioii.’* The appeal was made^o tli$ 
tuted bodies, the Senate and the Corps jL^gisirtllit^qr 
rather to the members of the two assemblies who 'weis 
known to be favorable to the Bourbons. The Setu 0 i, 
represented by sixty-three members out of dim hpEldlliBd 
and forty-two, declared that Napoleon was dethroneil} ppi 
the people and army were released from their oathu . .A 
provisional government consisting of five members^iji^ 
created. The Corps L< 5 gislatif, represented by seve^^r 
seven members out of three hundred and three, ratified tl^ 
decision. The army having retired to the south-e^ of 
Paris, received the decrees of the assemblies; the maid^als 
themselves, who were with Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 
urged him to abdicate. 

The Bourbons could then take possession of the govern- 
ment. The allies bound them to establish a lU>eral form 
of government, to accept the changes which had taken 
place in France since 1789, and not to employ the exiled 
nobles in the administration. Lotus XVIII. wais to ..be 
recalled by virtue not of hcroditar}* right but of the Constitu- 
tion drai^Ti up by the Senate. In this act.it w||; ssdd: 
“The French people of their own will call Louis of 
to the throne.” The Senate had stipulated that 
king should respect the rights of the aray, the publ^ 
the sales of national properties. After such a ded^plkn 
Louis returned to France and was rcchgnu^ aavk^rby 4 
the Senate and the Corps Ldgislatif. - ? ,vf 

Treaties of 1814 and 1815.— The new 
made treaties in the name of France. First, an atin^oe 
was signed (the French armies were to ctnicuate ii^ 4 he 





Bad odfBpied)/'aftetwai«l a: 
only exacted that the i[ii|iit 
'iSiouhlhc those of 1792 (they conceded sonjie. 
^^bey dui not demand any war indemnity (th^ 
have the 169,000,000 francs paid which wei<^ 
iSfi^ia; ‘ they even left in the French museums 
ci art which Napoleon had carried off from the 
dmntries. They wanted to avoid humiliating 
ihe^^French. They declared “that in order to show their 
|o dfface all traces of these unhappy times, . tbej, 
yield any claims for money which they could have 
dethasd^” The allies did not wish to leave any gar- 
'i^bos .in France. As soon as Louis XVIII. had promul- 
the new Constitution they left Paris and evacuat<^ 
France. . 

*111686 conditions were modified in 1815. As soon as 
thb-cetum of Napoleon from the Island of Elba was known 
1^ ’ii^efina, the European ^vemments declared “that 
|thli|iQ!eon Bonaparte had placed himself beyond citol and 
so^d reiatitms, and that as an enemy and a disturber (tf 
t^ 'peace of nations he should be given over to public 
ppOdKClIti^” Not for a moment did they think of entering 
we any treaty with him; their armies were not yet dis- 
iNyfde^; and they were immediately turned toward 
FniiOt^. which they invaded in ever>’ direction. After 
of Napoleon the allies considered that the 
1814 had been broken. Since the Bourbons 
o^^^jaot be answerable for the strength necessary to main-, 
talti^^d^iir authority, the allies decided to impose new-" 
glHiiu^tetis and charges, which would still keep France; 

m theuL They agreed to exact a considttable: 
to have the works oi art restored to the 



bean despc^.by 
tcbops in garrison, and to constxtici, 
lkanc£, a line of fortresses along the frcmti^^^j^lhitllpl^ 
Jacent countries. Then they divided the French .tdcdi^; 

power had certain provinces to which it sent 
to be quartered upon the inhabitants, 
was to last two years, until the indemnity was p8ud, ; i : *% 
It was also agreed that the frontiers should be changed. 
The Prussians and some of the small German states 


wanted to take Alsace and Lorraine and evot 
* fiom France. Of these a state would have been set up for 
the Archduke Charles; Austria demanded that at feast 
the fortresses on the frontier should be destroyed. Hie 
English Government and the Czar of Russia opposed any 
dismemberment. They contented themselves with takii^ 
several fortresses, Savoy, and the county of. Nice (Sej>- 
tember 28, 1815). This relatively advantageous tiea^ 
was at that time considered very disastrous by the French. 
The Duke de Richelieu, who had succeeded in obtaining 
it, signed it “more dead than alive.” France >paKi a 
milliard of francs and two yearn of occupation fdr the 
return of Napoleon, but she escaped dismemberment. 

Congress of Vienna. — .^ffer the affairs of Fraabe the 
allies had to regulate the affairs of Europe. Tlwy 
at Vienna, where a general congress was held. Repire- 
wntatives from all the states were present (ninety from ^ 
sovereign states and fifty-three from the govermne^ta of 
the mediatized princes). After so many years of wa|«!this 
reunion of diplomats was an occasion for festiyii^ Jind 
ceremony. The Austrian Government had appciom^i'a 
commission from the court charged with i?endeDa|g^‘the 
sojourn at Vienna as agreeable as possihlfc; 





lie 


ifferf 1&§ lit of October, then the itf d! 
r ' it was never opened. The allies 

aOow a discussion of the affairs of Europe 


h^fiie petty states; they intended to decide the questions 
«tti^ th&nadves. The work was to be done by two'^ 
Gdtaanttees; thus they would have the decisions brought 
h#t)ie the* Congress, which would have nothing to do but 
tP- rtdify them. TallcjTand, representing France, pro- 
tjpted against this procedure, and against the expression 
“die allies’* (which had no meaning except during war).* 
He succeeded in having an aTjnuncement made that the 
Congress would be formally opened November i “in 
accordance with the principles of public right.” The 
PrtSMian envoys protested; Hardenberg, standing, his fists 
on the table, cried: “No, gentlemen, public right fe 
useless. Why should we say that we act according to 
pitblic right ? That goes without saying.” Talleyrand 
nulled, “that if that went without saying, it would go 
better wth saying.” Humboldt cried : “ What is public 
right doing here?” “It has placed you here,” responded 
Talltyrand. And he wrote to Louis XVIH.: “They 
psietend that we have carried off a victory because we 
haite ted the expression public right introduced. This 
opinxm oun^t to give you the measure of the spirit that 
mihnates the Congress.” It was only a victory in forin. 
Tte pz^dples of public right had never been firmly 
es^l^hed in Europe, and the last wars had completdy 
uiis^died them. Talleyrand declared in the name of 
XVni., “that he would not recognize the principle 
tisiiliii^uestalonegivessovereignty,” but he himself, duriz^ 
the cd Napol^, had applied no other law but the 




' J^l^v^riouiquest. ^ I^ce baviog 
" ^atorV be tried to return to the and^f 
^i^unti^, said he, belongs by right to the kgitiQ^i,^M|^ 
‘ ^. hereditary, sovereign. One should then 
princely family whatever had belonged to it. 
allies, having become conquerors, in their tuill, 

«; all respect for legitimacy. The ancient prineq^; W|9 
destroyed, and no new principle had yet taken its {dace. 
No statesman would have wished to consult the inhabi- 


tants themselves concerning their fate. That 
' revolutionary procc'eding, and they were then tryhkS Jo 
efiFace the traces of the Revolution. There remaiiil^, 
then, but one rule, the will of the allies, what tlw t^sar 
called the “expediency of Europe.” Talleyrand wei$ Jo 
him to ask his intentions. “Each should find what is 


expedient there,” said Alexander, “And each- one. his 
rights,” responded Talleyrand. “I shall keep what T 
occupy.” “Your Majesty will desire to keep only ;!ii^t 
is legitimately your own. I place right first/ a^ ist- 
pediency afterward.” “Expediency for Europe isri|^’* 
said Alexander. , : ^ 

In fact, the Congress was not opened; the q^iosth^ 
were decided by commissions formed only ‘fiiphi the 
representatives of the great states, sometimes 
of the five great [jowers (the four allies and, Wn^); 
sometimes from the eight, Sweden, Spain, an4 Btxrti||id, 
in addition to the allies and France. The Oth^,.||ty- 
emments were not consulted. Territories 
tributed among the sovereigns, taking into 
wealth of the country, the numbo: of souls, bnt‘.^|^l^^h|t 
was expedient for the people, lire r^;uh^kN||i ,:4^ 
hy the commissions were drawn up in the 







'diffei<c^poweiA, tit£^'^ 

^nerai act, which was caBcd 
■i Oohgrc^ of Vienna. " ’ 

' had dominated all Europe and had-txmi*' 
jdemcHalized it. The allies had taken it bade 
: they could not and would not restore it tp 
condition, such as it was in 1800, so they de- 
-tSied to make it over again. From the 30th of May/ 
IliiiiEfe ksaving Paris, they had, by a secret treaty, agreed 
t0» delude France, and to regulate among themselveS, ; 

certain general conditions, the govemmetit 
countries taken from France. These countries 
twere ^Igium, the left bank of the Rhine,^ Holland, SmtzeT- i 
laic^, Gommny, Italy, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw.* 
allies at first settled the questions upon which they 


/ was restored to the family of Orange, and 

tS^ed with Bdgium to form the Netherlands; Switzerland 
, agsun a confederation, and three cantons were 
•Klied: Geneva, the Valais, and NeuchateL The left 
bahk^bf the Rhine was destined to serve as indemiuty 
Jlic .German princes. In Spain and in Portugal the 
Ibraef sovereigns had been already restored. In Italy 
was reestablished as before the Revolution,* 
CJfcejiliih the two republics of Genoa and Venice. Genoa 
l^ett as indemnity to the King of Sardinia; Venice 
fiihahied in possession of Austria. The King of Sweden, 
iOQmpensation for Finland, received Norway, which 

:ai>^ the county of Nice were left to Fiance, 
yfae piovisionaUy allowed to renudn King of Naples as a 
abapdonra Napoleon, but he wae not i^dally leook 


Bourbons Naples were restated. MunU lisd% . 
wa» taken aad shot 





CtiNTEStPbitAftV ClVti^as^fTlie®^ 


f^en from the Ring of I)ehixi^> the 



Three questions were reserved, upon which the 
could not agree on account of opposing intercst^> 
The organization of Germany (Prussia wanted 
the empire, Austria preferred a confederation;. ; 
indemnity to be given to Prussia, this kingdom wantea 
to annex Saxony; Austria did not want the PrusskiDScn' 
the Bohemian frontier; the other allies feared to make 
Prussia too powerful in Germany. 3. The Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw (Alexander wanted to keep it, and 
from it set up the kingdom of Poland; England and 
Austria opposed the advancement of the power (rf thii 
czar in the west). These three questions were debated at 
Vienna, and Talleyrand, profiting by the disagreementi; 
brought France back into the European conceit^i ^He 
declared himself against the project of taking Saxony 
from the legitimate king. Prussia relied upon the help 
of Russia, and Alexander pc*rmittcd the taking over of 
Saxony in order that he might have Poland. Talleyrtind 
agreed with England and Austria, France was adhoitti^ 
into the commission and all thrc^c concluded a defensive 


alliance. Talleyrand wrote to Louis XVIII.; “No#i 
Sire, the coalition is dissolved, and forever. France is no 
longer isolated in Europe.” There was even a hUk.of 
war. Then peace was established; Alexander pbUtHam 
Poland and abandoned Prussia, whose deinanifo 
not complied with. They refused to dispossess die 
'of Saxony. In exchange for his estates dic( 
promised to give him a new kingdom, which tkptdd^ilie 


;^Himed <«i the left bank of the Rhine; k 
dosire of the Prussian statesmen to avoid lo 
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;ibl the French frontier. It soeffi^ 
to France to have between her boidm 

state, governed by an allied sbvai^;n* 



it'Wiia iTaSeyrand, however, who refused assent to th^* 
as it was contrary to the system of le^tim^ 
ai^ a xhoiace to the balance of power in Germany. 
Finally, the Prussians were satisfied to accept an indem* 
iSly, imposed of four parts: the northern part of Saxonyi 
with )|’82 ,ooo souls; 810,000 souls in Poland; 829,000 in 
Nnrfhein Gennany; 1,044,000 on the left bank of the 
Ithia<^ Prussia, notwithstanding her opposition, found 
hraitelf extended to the French frontier and obliged , to 
defend the Rhine. 

ha Germany the patriots who had urged on the “war 
of deliverance” against Napoleon desired that the old 
Germanic empire should be reestablished; the Prussian 
statesmen proposed to make the Empieror of Austria 
sovereign of the empire. The two great states would have 
formed a directorate, in order to govern with Germany, 
Brdssia in the north, and Austria in the south. The 
Emperor of Austria refused to take again the title of 
Emperor of Germany, and did not want any general 
govonimmit where he would have been obliged to share 
this power with Prussia. The petty sovereigns of the othmr 


Gticipan states insisted especially on keeping the sovereignty 
they Jiad acquired in 1806; they were not anxious 
to place over them a superior authority nor to obey 
to^.EJIOg Prussia, whom they regarded as their equa^ ' 
hldw^lin 1813, in order to draw the German princes into 


th^..f;^pali t ioaa, the allies, through treaties, had promised: 
their terlitory and sovereignty should remain 
Those sovereign states could not form a s}n^< 




Therefore the lesto^tiM oi tj^ 



|.||^ilfopdeon, was given up. It wiis 
7 cfttifederation (the DeutsAer Bund), that is 
perpetual alliance among the states with a diet (ffi!n^|rjiiji|||^' 
X a permanent conference of envoys from each ;! 

Such was the work of the Congress at VkQiu^:W|i^ 
all the governments of Europe were represedt^. : Jlit 
was completed in 1815, after the second fall of Na{)i(de^« 
Not only were measures taken to prevent France 
again going to war, by taking away her conqu^tjt ;l^ 
^tablishing a line of fortresses on her frontier, haiim 
eiTort was made to prevent war between the sovere%iil^' 
in the future. Mettcmich, who at that time was the Isad^ 
of all the other statesmen, sought to have accept^ th^ 
principle, unknown in the eighteenth century, ths# att 
sovereigns form one great family, and that all govtrnnRitito 
have an interest in sustaining each other agdiairi; thi^ 
subjects, and in regulating their differences by arbitration. 
It was decided that congresses should be frequently held 
for the purpose of maintaining a perfect undeirstailKil|l)l||; 
between governments and to take measures -agamst d^ 
omtent among the people. This was called 
nich system. It was carried out quite regularly Ibr hh^ 
ten years. The diplomats held several congresaea^ fji^ 
repressed several revolts; the Congress sent an 
army to the support of the King of Naples, and a 
army to aid the King of Spain, during revests of- 
subjects. ;• 

The treaties of 18x5 remained, during forty 
basis of international law (till the war of tte 
mxd during that period there was ifo great 
rope. 





V^btia 

X870, -but the costom of having, a 
' tC|ngrcss and the idea of a tribunal of axbitiar ' 
would prevent wars, have been preserved.^ 

I In z8is. — ^Europe had been made over by the 
allied powers and in their own interests. In 
it sras to be restored to the conditions previous 
Revolution. In fact, France alone was reduced 
"lorhs^Rfritory of 1792. All the other great states cany , 
of d«! readjustment much larger, or with territ<H5^ 
i^ia*®ii|ed out at the expanse of the petty states, especially 
'Rithe eaqpense of the republics of Italy and of the eedestas* 
ylfeld dkjminionSr in Germany, which Napoleon had de- ’ 
and which had not been restored. Poland, d»* 
'Hiehlhered during the Revolution, remained divided be* 
itlieea die three great powers in the East; only the dty of 
"'(ksucXfw was raised to a free independent city. 

:A!itaihia in exchange for the Low Countries, which die 
care to hold, kept the state of Venice, whidi 
her territory to the south-west as far as the 
carried it into Italy as far as the Ticina In 
'' ai jB ehahg e for her domains, scattered through the Black 
Wie^ ^ the bishopric of Salzburg, which joined 
'Rif Bettt®^ 

■ Rittssia kept Polish Posen, which she had acquired la 
^Ipe dhRkni of 1793, in exchange for the other P olish 
which she had appropriated in 1795. 
XjRcived the province of Saxony and the province of 1^ 
'ill^^fp she kept Westphalia, which she had received as 
jbr some small domains mi the left bank of 
liitik she bad four provinces more than in t789, 
RiijS'l^'S^^yterritory was no longer composed of isolated 





•0X''-£r- 

att ainu)6t compact 

? afi of Korthera Gennany, from Russia west to’ a 
' The Czar of Russia kept the dismembered 
.<dl Pobmd and Finland, which he had taken from tiK 
Ring of Sweden in 1809; he took back tbe 
Poland whicli had been given to Prussia in 1795, m ' 
to make out of it the kingdom of Poland, whose soveke^' 



be remained. 

, England demanded nothing in Europe except the small 
island of Heligoland; she had taken her indemnity at the 
expense of the colonies of France and Holland. Betwcaa 
the three powers in the cast (Russia, Austria, and Prussm) 
and the two in the west (France and England) Central 
Europe was divided into petty states. Germany wfe i» 
hmger that empire, without force, made up of three hun- 
dred territories encroaching on each other, divided amos:^ 
three hundred governments, dissimilar, with depmdeiit 


rulers. 


She had remained simplified ever since the passage of 
the French, relieved of her sovereign lords, of all the prinoeSi 
of the church, and of almost all the free cities. She beGame 
what Napoleon had made of her, a confederation of piinom, 
Imt the guidance of these princes was returning to AustiiBU ' 
Italy was again portioned out into small soverc^: 
states: in the south the kingdom of Naples; in the centre, 
the States of the Church, and the three duchies of 
Parma, and Modena; in the north Sardinia, increased;'^, 
the addition of Genoa, and the two Austrian pro«ib8i|!Ji^ 
the Milanais and Venctia, united under one admbustxftmp 
with the name of the Kin^om of I/>mbardy-Vqai<^ 

' There were two indentotioiu, to the east Mecklesbut^ and 1^)^ 
west the three states, Hanover, H(»se, and Nassau. 



ot iht:ll?Ot and 'oontrall^ : 
whi(^ bekmged to Austrian pjrilicest ^ 
in her power. Germany and Italy remain^ 
they had occupied since the Middle Ag^ 
•^m^tions in pieces. Both were under the influence of 
dunftriai, ^o was interested in continuing this parcelledr 
OilNBditwn. Since she no longer desired to increase' 
ht^ otyn territory it was much more easy to lead the feeble 
states. ' 

On. the French frontier two small dismembered states 


df the ancient Germanic empire were preserved. Switzer- 
Imd, increased by the addition of Geneva, the Vtdais, and 
Keuch&tel, had become a confederation of twenty-two 
dUitoas; Holland had become, wdth the territory of 
Bdj^um, the kingdom of the Netherlands. Both were 
deckred neutral and were placed under the protection of 
aQ the European powers. 

In the east, Poland was suppressed. Sweden was 
thrust back into the Scandinavian peninsula, but the 
kingdom of Denmark lost Norway, which was attached 
to Sweden. 

I^e Europe of 1815 was organized like the Europe of 
eighteenth century so as to maintain an equilibrium 
among the powers and the weakness of the central region, 
wh^ the influence of the great states was to act as a 
ctpElteipoise. This arrangement lasted half a ceottury, 
tm^'the time when the desire for equilibrium yielded to 
for imity in Germany and in Italy. 



CHAPTER X 

■ •- . ■ ■ 

cowsnrunoNAL government in Europe 

The Restoration. — The sovereigns of Europe, wbo IgMu 
took possession of their states in 1814, restored the 
-xnent to the conditions existing before the Rovedutidii^ 
Some would have Uked to go back to the original 
’the King of Sardinia thought of destroying the Comidhe 
, Road, because it was the work of Nap>oleon; the ii^ecter 
of Hesse thought to reduce to their former grade all t&e 
officers who had been promoted during his absence. ijM 
fact the re&tablished governments retained a part -of 
the reforms made during the Revolution: the liberty in 
agriculture and in the industries, the unity of the laws, 
the uniformity in administration; in general, tdl likt 
had already been begun by enlightened despotisrr^ and 
which did not diminish the power of the state. But 
laid down as a principle, that the Revolution had bedn'lil 
illegal attempt against order, and that the absolute- Mohr 
archy must be restored. Louis XVIII. called Napofe^ 
tile usurper, and counted 1815 as the twenty-first 
'his reign. >" 

It was this return to absolute monarchy that;wfi;!-|;^|^ 
the Restoration. Since that time there have 
opposite opinions in Europe in the 
government — ^the ateolute theory and tiie tos^ti^jialii. 




■' ' r X ■ ’ • - , ■ 

oppocy^ 

vox of ^ateolute and 1^' 
6i a constitutional r^'me, which calls 
Tlie difference between the two is not in . 
jS (^ government; the constitutional party does not 
pii^; it r^blic to a monarchy; the difference is in the 
pcincijple of power. 

thmry of absolutism is almost the same as the 
ancient :&eory of the divine right — the king alone has all 
alt^bority in the country; God has conferred it on his 
.^limuly,.and has desired that it should be transmitted from 
iKthiv to sdn. The king holds his rights through relig^ ^ 
a^ thfott^ tradition; he has not received them from h& 
Injects; he is therefore not accountable to them. Be ' 
g^y^ens as seems to him good, following his own conscience; 
hH hf not restrained by any rule of law. All authority'' 
edan^ from him; he has the right not only to govern, but 
lo/()Daalce laws, and to levy taxes. In certain states the 
subjects have preserved the custom of electing represents^ 
who meet in an assembly. The sovereigns usually 
■ tQ„ govern in harmony with that assembly; but if 
^yereign and the deputies cannot agree the deputi^ 
yield, for sovereignty docs not belong to the nation 
huito^the prince. 

absolu^ do not admit that the king can enter - 
Olio any agreement with his subjects, therefore they reject 
of a written constitution; they accept -no other ^ 
liC.Mve tradition and the will of the king. As they thinlr ; 

inspires respect for the sovereign, they want > 
. religion obligatory, and preserve a pc^tkal ; 
the church (this is called the union of diurchs^ 

! :^Aa ^y distrust the joum^, which can critKM 



an- 





7. 


lil the government,' idle}^ want to keej) iktM^acil^ 
o>iitmual surveillance; usually they are in a 

.boisozship which examines all articles before ;liSoiiring 


, fliem to be published. % V . ' ’ 

The absolute party in every country was composed *t# 
the people of the court, and the functioh^arlfes; bii>t^ 
skie were nearly all of the nobility, the clergy, Mid-^thO' 
peasants. The dominant sentiment was respect for fbe 
past, and love of order. 

The constitutional theory originates in the pn'ncifAe of 
the sovereignty of the nation; it is almost that of the 
English parliamentaiy government. It recognises that 
the king has the right to reign, but he reigns otdy by 
consent of the nation, and by virtue of a contract. Ife 
has the right neither to make laws, nor to levy taxes, nor 
to choose his ministers as he pleases; he caa only govarn 
in harmony with the .assembly which represents the 
nation, and if there is a conflict between the king and the 
nation, it is the king who must submit, for the nation is 
the sovereign. 

In order to guarantee the rights of the nation a written 
constitution is drawn up, which becomts the fundamental 
law of the land; the king and his ministers must pledge 
themselves to observe it. If they fail to do so the nation 
has the right to resist, and the ministers are hcM nb* 
sponsible. As the surest means of preventing the abusb 
of power is the publishing of such acts, the constitUfkMud 
jffflxty demands the bberty to speak, to write, and to 
vScmble as may seem good. It also demands Ub^y^D^ 
Wnsdence and even equality among rcUgicMis 
tPie constitutional party was recruited chiefly in the 
i^induded the bourgeois or citizens in trades^the wtitSpg; 



1^^ the writocs^ Its watchw<»<d vas 




>'£R^hiMdiat-ely after the Revolution a contest begem 
two parties. It bore especially upon two 

The ’ ISberals demanded that the governments 
S^liilllld pi'etnulgate a written constitution, in order to 
ratfblish the rights of the subjects. The governments 
refused to enter upon an engagement contrary to the 
law and to the dignity of the prince. 

a. The liberab demanded the liberty of the press. 
The governments refused to permit the publication of 
subversive articles (those whi(.Ii attacked the organization 
(^■ society, oar of the state), and they continued the censor- 
ship. 

The absolutbts were, in 1815, in jxjwer in nearly all 
the states of Europe. They brought before the tribunals 
the writers of the opposition, prohibited the importation 
of foreign books and journals, and ordered to prison those 
who read them. In Germany the governments became 
a|ratd of the student political associations. The Congress 
of Carbbad was called expressly for the purpose of dfa- 
sc^ying the “ Burschenshaft,” to establish a system of 
surveillance in the universities, and to forbid any gather- 
ing^ of a|u^ents. Many students were confined in fort- 


re^ses.. ' 

liberals, on the other hamd, organized secret so- 
defi^ and tried by plots or insurrections to overthrow^ 
&e,j||^ernment or to force it to grant a constitution lor 
^^ohdon. 

lD|f {parliamentary R^g^me in England. — ^England b tiie 
iCOfuatry of the parliamentary regime. It vrab 






it was (st^bUsh^ ^ 

wbidi the other nations have adopted*' ^■ 

*1116 parliamentary regime was already csi£aldiiiw||^ 
i^gland in the eighteenth century. It was hiroptsirttan 
under the first two Georges (1715 to 
it is in the nineteenth century. Then, as to-di.j(V there rwaa 
no written constitution, but rules established fcy 
The government was supposed to be divided 
three powers — the hereditary king, the chamber .ol dlK 
hereditary lords, and the lower chamber, oon^poaKi''i^ 
elected representatives. It was considered that Baiiiir , 
ment had no other r6le than to vote the laws and Ihe 
budget; that the king should choose his mimstos 8tid 
exercise the executive power. He was, and has remamed, 
irresponsible. It is admitted that if he commits an 
illegal act it is because he has had bad counsel and H m 
the ministry, and not the king, that is held respomdble 
before the Parliament. In fact, the king took lor Ids 
prime minister the chief of the party which was in the 
majority in the House, charged him with choomi^ h» 
colleagues, and allowed him to govern so loi^^ 8S:lto 
retained the majority. Thus the power bclongedL’entiiely 
to the House of Commons; the ki ng and the Imds 'llfm 
little m ore tl^n ornaments. 

Under the reign of George III., from 1760, and espes* 
ciaDy during the wars w'ith France, the system of gOfWBBL'’ 
roent was changed. The king began to 
rights. He chose his ministers at his own pleaiw^; 
outside of the majority; he dismissed them, evw 
they were sustained by the majority. He 
present at the council of the minsters and tot Jill 
wili upon them. The Whig party, which gcweiW *Bt3 




CONSTrr^O!<M.*dOV^I^«ll^ aSI 

in .1783,: ais 4 , dut&g’ 
tfe wtf 17^ to skly members. The Tory partyj 

faveiiyiide 1^ the royal prerogative, allowed the king to 
dttocl llto policy of the state; it was then a question of 
reaMtoce to The measures against the Conti- 

mtoai were taken not under the form of laws 

but Itoitt the simple orders of the king in council. 

*I 3 ie French Revolution, which had shed the blood of a 
king, disorgaiuzcd the church, confiscatc-d private fortunes, 
overturned the constitution and the throne, had fiUed the 
English with such horror that they were seized with an 
aversion to any change in methods of governing; for 
thirty years it was impossible 10 have the least reform 
accepted in England. While the French were destroymg 
their ancient regime, the English consolidated “ old Eng- 
land.’* 

When peace was reestablished, in 1815, a double 
movement began for the purpose of obtaining from the 
government reforms in the old organization and to re- 
constitute the parliamentary sj'stcm by taking away the 
authority of the House of Commons, and by diminishing 
the influence of the king. 

l!|i<gse demands for reform bore: i. On the penal 
laws, which dated in part frohi the sixteenth century. 
(Th«y preserv'ed the cruel punishments of branding, the 
pillmy, the whip; the death penalty was imposed for 
more toan two hundred misdemeanors; it was a capital 
crime to steal even five shillings’ worth of goods from a 
sl^ip-Wfildow, to take a wild rabbit, or to cut a tree.) 
A retorm in part was secured in 1820. 

a;" Cto the economical system organized by Cromwell 
and during the wars of the Empire. (It was 
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Wbiddm to i?eceivc in any Eil^h pcnts 'ainy pttor jdtm 
English ships; the duties on foreign mei^an*^ so 
high and complicated that there was a tariff oitiniioef^tium 
1,200 articles; the importation of grain was fchbii^khai 
until the price of grain ^ould reach a high figure, alth^i^h 
the country had not enough for its ownweoMunqitioii.) 
Reform was brought about between 1823 and 1828. 

3. On religion, which was still subject to a system 
of persecution, organized in the seventeenth century. 
(Catholics were excluded from all fvmctions and could 
not sit in Parliament, for whoever entered as a member 
was obliged to make a declaration against the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church. The emancipation of Catholics 
was voted in 1829.) 

4. The reform, which required the longest time for 
its establishment, was that of the electoral system, which 
was fixed in the fourteenth century. The representadves 
were chosen, some by the county assembh’es, formed by 
the landed proprietors of the whole coimty, others by 
the inhabitants of certain privileged boroughs. But 
neither the apportionment of the representatives to be 
elected nor the procedure of election had been changed 
since the Middle Ages; therefore, the system was full of 
abuses and absurdities. 

At first the seats of the representatives were apportioned 
very unequally. Out of 658 members Ireland sent zoo, 
Scotland 45, Wales 21. England alone had 492. In 
England, the ten southern counties, with less than 3pc|o,oop 
souls, elected 237 representatives; the others with mate 
than 8,000,000 only elected 252; Scotland, with 2,000^000 
inhabitants, sent 45; Cornwall, with 300,000, otut 44. 
The inequality between the counties and the boroughs 



itaip ^ eomties wihk& o(^^ 

poimktion had only x&6: the fwxoi^^ 
claqfeB 4 d|; Ibe county of Middlesex, which induded tibe 
whdb dty of London, had no more representatives than 
hadc fhe branough of Old Sarum, where only one family 
ratnaJo^. *1Elhe greater part of the boroughs had only an 
absmd number of electors; 46 had less than 50 voters, 
19 had leas than 100, 46 less than 200; and 34 depopulated 
since the Middle Ages had no electoral body; they were 
the rotten boroughs; Baralslon had one house, Galton had 
nothing but a park, Dunwich had been xmder water far 
centuries, and all continued to send their representatives; 
usually two in number. On the other hand, cities which 
had been founded since the sixteenth centur)', among them 
Liverpool and Manchester, which had more than 100,000 
inhabitants, were not represented. It was estimated that 
in 1793 there were in the House 294 members chosen by 
electoral bodies of 260 electors, representing less than 
15,000 voters. The result was that the representatives, 
at least those from the boroughs, were not the true repre- 
sentative of the people; in fact, they were designated by 
the proprietor of the borough, or by the government. 
Out of 658 scats 424 were, therefore, at the disjxjsiiion of 
252 landlords or of the government. These lords of the 
soil regarded themselves as the proprietors of the seats, 
and they kept them for themselves or for their children, or 
gave them to their dependents. In 1829 the Duke of 
Newoistle, proprietor of the great borough of Newark, 
had dUiged the representative to resign, and had pre- 
sented ilk candidate to the inhabitants, who were all 
farxhm; 587 dared to vote for the rival candidate; they 
were lE dkmissed. Some one complained to the House 



‘CbNT^MiKMtw divniz«n(^ v" 

jof CcHitmons; tki Dttke i^Hed: '‘Have l not 
la^do viHbat I please with my own property?” jOlbHte;^ 
seats were sold. At the close of the eighteen^ fietUNuy 
many of the parvenues, having become rich in the 
(the nabobs) or in commerce, gave themselves die JNSsimQr 
of a seat in Parliament. There was a cunonl*j[»ke widdli 
rose or declined. 

Even in the counties and in the boroughs where the 
electors were independent, they were usually absurdly 
small in numbers. In all Scotland there were only 2,500; 
one coimty had nine, another twenty-one, and only one of 
these lived in the district. One day an assembly was 
called by the sheriff for an election in the county of Bute, 
only one elector came. He took the chair, declared the 
session open, called the roll, answered to his name, spoke 
in favor of his candidacy, put it to vote, and unanimously 
elected himself. 

The election still look place after the old methods. 
The candidates mounted the platform and nmde speeches 
in the midst of cries and tumult; for it was the custom to 
give something to drink to the electors, and that the 
electors of the two parties should come and show them- 
selves; often they came to blows. All the electors gathered 
in the open air, but often those who were not dbetors 
slipped into the crowd. The sheriff made them vote 1 ^ 
holding up the hand, and he proclaimed the result. Mo^ 
frequently the result was known in advance, for there was 
but one candidate; when there were several candidates, if 
one of them demanded it, the poll was takra, each deettw 
came and declared aloud his choice and this wqi^ ng* 
istered. The transaction frequently continued for some 
weeks. 
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sSfoel9: ilMic d|jg|bt^^ dendtuiy elector^ 
btilis. 'dbi^lidfied o£, and it had increased with the weahh 

House of Commons, which ou^t 
the nation, only represented the 
’the seigniors and the great fortunes. The 
$l^gis had 'demanded a reform almost every year since 
1868; but the Tory party, which was in the majority 
ftotn 1783 to 1830, always spumed the project. 

The Whigs labored to win over the public to the plan of 
Kfram. Until that time the citizens generally had not 
been interested in politics, the sittings of Parliament were 
secret, the newspapers had rather a small circulation. 
But at the end of the eighteenth century a change had 
taken place; the population of the cities had greatly in- 
creased since the industries had been revived by the aid 
of machines, and a public eager for news had grown up. 
From 1769 to 1792 six large daily journals had been 
founded, which began to rcjxjrt what went on in the House 
of Commons. The number of copies sold rose annually 
from 7,000,000 in 1753 to 16,000,000 in 1801, and 25,000,000 
in 1825. In 1808 and 1809 two great reviews* were 
founded. The publication of reports of parliamentary 
proceedings began in 1801. After 1S15 the parties began 
to stir up public opinion by holding in the open air great 
political notings, where the orators spoke from platforms 
or from a carriage. These meetings were preceded or fol- 
kwed by processions composed of the followers of the party, 
who passed through the streets carrying banners and jooc- 
lamatimis. There were organized political associations, 
WhpBe members paid a subscription and named a coi^imitt^ 

yTht ^^Edinburigb Review, "by the Whigs, the "Quarterly Review^" 
by 



a profil^anda in feivor of ^ 

Association for the abolition of the 
iS^^o the Birmingham Association for electoial 
.ar<^organked in England two new^ forces, the 


pubUc opinion, which in counterbalancing the infliimce 
of the king and of the great lords, retum(!lMhe majority 
to the hands of the WHiigs and restored the authority trf 
. Parliament. To-day we could no longer conceive of a 
parliamentary government without the journals and 
without public opinion. It is said that the piincifudl 
English journal, the “Times,” is the fourth power, and 
also that public o;’inion is a sovereign. 

This transformation led finally to an electoral reform 
in 1S32. The king, George IV., who had obstinately 
opposed any change, died in 1830. The Whigs united 
with the discontented Tories and formed a majority; 
they demanded reform. The chief of the Tory ministry 
was an old general, the conqueror of Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington. He ascended the tribune and de- 
clared that he had heard nothing which proved that the 
system of rejircsentation should Ik; moditwH.!; he went 
still further: if he were charged with making a law for a 
country he could not find a better than the one then ex- 
isting, for human nature is incapable of such excellence. 
After that declaration th<‘ House \'otc<l against the min- 
istr)', which withdrew. The Whig ministry which suc- 
ceeded were two years in bringing about a reform; they 
presented the bill three times. . 

The reform of 1832 was a^compromise. They dH not 


* It has been represented for a long time that the English political life 
of tile eighteenth century was like that of the nineteenth. Hie difference 
is, that in the eighteen th, everything was done secretly, and that in tte nine- 
teenth everything was done in the light of day. Whatis ncwisthepahliidty. 



/^l^^^reeerved the custom of public vote, but it was 
the balloting could last only two daj'S. 
number of representatives was preserved 
tad 'tlhe two categories of representatives from 
cotmt^^ and from boroughs, but they were satisfied to take 
awny^m the boroughs some of their seats and give them 
to the counties: 56 rotten boroughs, with less than 2,000 
souls lost their iii roprescntalivcs, 30 boroughs with 1^ 
than 4,000 souls had only i representative instead of 
2 , and two boroughs were reduced to 3. Thus 143 
seats were gained which were reappcirtioned, 65 were 
given to the counties (which, in jjlace of 94, now had 159), 
44 were given to 22 large cities, which had been hitherto 
unrepresented, 20 were given to 20 medium-sized cities; 
the remainder were divided between Ireland and Scotland. 


The right of the elector remained a privilege reserved 
for those who possessed an income from landed property; 
they were satisfied to enlarge the franchise by giving the 
right to vote to all the proprietors in the counties who had 
a revenue of forty shilljpgs and to all the farmers whose 
revenue amounted to fifty pounds, in the boroughs to 
every tenant of a lease of ten pounds. 

This reform increased the number of electors 50 per 
cent.; instead of one elector to every thirty-two inhab- 
itants there was one for every twenty-two. The new 
electors were chiefly farmers and shop-keepers. The 
wmkmcn still were excluded from the right of suffrage. 

Many were discontented and formed the great Labor 
Association. Already, in 1816 and in 1819, a party 
caiQjed radical had made some manifestations for the pur- 






again tcitok vp 

& radicals and drew up a petition to :|^|i^nilji|^ 
i/fh^ they set forth the demands of their 
cailed it the People’s Charter. It demanded that 
inhabitants should have the right to vote and to be tchoMtf 
members of Farh'ament, that the representativot (dx)^ 
be pmd, that the country should be divided ii^ diStrictoi' 
mth an equal number of inhabitants, that the vote shoidd 
be secret, by depositing a ballot instead of subsctibmg 
the name on a public register. The chartists also com- 
plained of the miseiy of the people. “The EngTish 
constitution,” said they, “signifies nothing for us but forced 
labor or starvation.” The\' held large meetings at night; 
carried arms, and marched through the streets with torches. 
Three different times (1839, 1S43, 1S48) they got up a 
monster petition signed with 3,000,000 names. They 
obtained nothing from Parliament. In 1872 only was it 
possible for the prime m iiistcr Gladstone to estabUsh 
the system of the secri't ballot. 

The House of Commons since the reform has been 


much more obedient to the will of the j-»cople, more docile, 
more careful of the interests of tlie ma;:^s of the popiffation, 
and more active. The printed proceedings of the House 
from 1824 to 1832 filled thirty-one volumes, since 183a 
the number is about fifty volumes. The discusskaxs oi 


Parliament have been better known to the public; the old 
law which ordered them to be held secretly has not been 
repealed, but the custom has been established of allowing 
a stenographic re|X)rl to be published in the journals, an(|« 
place was provided for the accommodation of the rcpoitoia* 
As for the votes of the rciircscntativcs, which hftd been 





'At ^e saine''^me''^’|(»BR^ 

imce since the suppcesston of ^ 
ipHl^ dblf' (they have been put at one penny); by the 
ipEfilpi^ iil|i the post they have been able to pene- 
tiiale ”nii|^y**eveiywherc. Whatever is done in the 
lipeMii in the evening is known the next 


:^hxOi^^ut all England. The journals have re> 
few in numbers (seven or eight in London), but 
thii^ sell a great many copies, which greatly increase? the 
power of each. Meetings have become more frequen^ 
the associations stronger and better organized. Nothing 
has been changed in the forms, no written constitution had 
been drawn up, the House conlaiues to deliberate accord- 
ing to the same customs, the acts are conceived according 
to the same formula. The Speaker alwaj-s wears a wig^ 
he ^ assisted by the herald, who places on the desk the 
mace, the representatives continue to speak from their 
seats. But according as the political life has become more 
active the importance of the Lower House has increased, 
and the less have the Lords dared to oppose the repre- 
sesttatives of the nation. The greater number of Lords 
excuse themselves from sitting in their House; often there 
axe not more than fifteen; usually they accept, without 
opposition, the laws voted by the Commons. The king 
has kept his prerogative, all the acts of the government 
am done in his name; he has the right to choose hb 
ministers and to dissolve Parliament. But it is a firmly 
eatsbliahed custom to-day that the king must choose his 
miiti^m from the leaders of the majority, and that the 
min^m^ withdraw altogether as soon as one of them is 
placed in the minority. Queen Victoria, who ascended 


in 1837^ never departed &Qtti 
, Ii is doubtful whether a king could eva^ 

■ Mure. ,:'J 

Since 1832 the power has always depended Rpo<tv|^ 
majority in the House of Commons, that is, ihdi^eGliy 
upon the will of the voters. Therefore, "It has changed 
hands at each change in public opinion. From 1715 to 
1832 two parties, the WTiigs and the Tories, held the 
ministry, each one for half a century; between 1832 
and 1896 each party has fallen from power ten times 
and returned ten times. Both have been organized in 
such a manner as to be united in the opposition as well 
as in the government; each has its recognized chief or 
leader, who becomes prime minister wlien his party is in 
power; each has its ministry all ri:ady.‘ 

Thus was fixed in England, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the sj'stem of parliamentary government, which had 
only been outlined in the eighteenth centur)’. Thus were 
established all the fundamental customs which people 
in Europe have been accustomed to regard as inherent in 
this regime. 

There is a hereditar}'' seven ign in whose name the 
country is governed, but M'ho exercises no power. “The 
king reigns, he does not govern.” The Parliament is 
composed of two chamb<‘rs, but the non-elective chamber 
(the House of Lords) has no other power but to ratify or 
reject the laws. The Commons alone votes the budget 
and controls the conduct of the ministry. 

The cabinet is chosen from the party of the maj(ffity, 
and has for a chief the leader of the party; eleven officials 

• After 1832 the Tory parly took the iiamc Conservatire^ and tbell^lg 
that of Liberal 
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ahrE 3 f^ |i&^ lidi'tlle j6£binet» and usu^y th^: 
to five others. ministeiB consider leather m cotinol 
the measures to be taken, and when the majority of the 
otrimefl has come to a decision, each minister is obliged to 
it or to withdraw. 

,^ltasmini8tei7are responsible to the House of Commons; 
not Only can they be accused by the House, but the mo» 
ment that the vote is against their measure they must 
resign. They are jointly and severally responsible; all 
meat retire at the same time as soon as one of them a 
put in tlu: minority. As soon as Parliament is assembled 
it listens to a speech from the throne, where the minister 
in the name of the king sets forth the situation of the 
country and mdicates his policy. It responds by an ad- 
dress, in which the sentiments of the representatives are ex- 
pressed. Each year the budget for the following year is 
voted. No tax can be levied until voted for; the refusal 
to vote is an arm which the House could use against the 
ministry, provided it obstinately remained in office when 
no longer supported by the majority. In reference to each 
project for a law or for credit the ministry may ask for a 
vote of confidence from the House, that is, it may declare 
that it will withdraw unless the House gives it a majority. 
The House may, on its part, manifest dissatisfaction by 
an order of the day. The subjects for consideration at 
each sitting are arranged in advance by the order of the 
day; but before the discussion begins any member has 
the right to ask for an interpellation of the ministry. The 
mterpdlation ends with a vote of the House to pass to the 
order of the day, but often the House expresses its opinitm 
concieming the inteqxjllation in some phrase which pre- 
cedes the formula: “Pass to the order of the day,’* and 
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tfae isaoiitii^rk.-mK^ 

i^nthdraw. ^ '>"‘ h:^'r 

' The ministry, when placed in the minority, has die c^t 
to adh: of the king the dissolution of tlm 
This B a procedure for making the electors judge8:.|N^tii^eitf 
the members and the government. The ministry rwiiafaMi 
in place during the elections. If the new House does not 
give it a majority, it must retire. To dissolve the newly 
elected House would be regarded a “coup d’Aat,” 
since the nation has pronounced, and it is the soverei^ 
(In England the duration of a Parliament is fixed by law, 
and the time is seven years; but it is the custom to dis- 
solve it before the limit is reached. No House of Gmi> 
mons has existed beyond six years.) 

Usually the projects for new laws are presented to the 
House by the ministers, but ever}' member has the right to 
propose a new project or to amend an old law. The b 
called parliamentary initiative. 

Every measure, before it is brought forward for public 
discussion, has to be examined by a committee. (TTie 
House often constitutes itself the committee; in that ease 
there is no vote, only discussion.) The other committees 
are formed of several members designated by the pressing 
c^cer.* 

Every project for a law must be discussed three tinus, 
in three readings, and each article must be voted upon 
separately each time, unless the House has voted that there 
is urgency; then one reading is sufficient. 

In order that the deliberation or vote may be valid 

* In the European rotmtries which have adopted 
erament, the committees are chosen by the House divided into burtfauz 
or sections. This system has been employed in France sinoa IfSp. 



tibeie pxot>oiliQaoC aumbe^ a quorant, 

preset ai tibe sitting 09: taking part in the vote. 

A pfbjdct passed by the House does not become a law 
uni^ it baa been voted upon by the upper House and has 
iN^^iy^pied by the king, but it is not customary for tibe 
k^ to refuse Ins signature. 

mechanism was organized in England during 
the sedprocal government of the two parties. It has 
mr^ked with regularity because there were only two parties, 
both respecting usage and ready to yield place to the 
rival party the nmmcnt that the majority had changed. 
These parties are similar to two constituted governments, 
between which the electors must choose without being 
able to get rid of the alternative. Any sudden change is 
therefme impossible, and yet neither of the two parties 
can abuse its power for a very long time, for such abuse 
causes dissatisfaction among the electors, and sends them 
over to the adverse party. Therefore this game of reci- 
procity between the two parties is considered to be one 
of the fimdamcntal conditions in parliamentary govon- 
ment. 

XIm Charter of 1814, and the Restoration in France. — 
In 1814 the Bourbons, on returning to power, had prom- 
ised to respect the institutions of the Revolution and of 
the empire. The condition of society was not changed — 
it remained democratic. The French were to be equal 
befoie die law, and to be eligible to all the offices. The 
ancient privileges were abolished, and the national pos- 
sessions Zemained in the hands of the new proprietors. 
Hie administration was not changed. It remained cen- 
tn|&se(|; all public service, the finances, the judiciary, 
ti»;gpvmnment, the police, the army, even the divwioo 



the creati(»is of Na|ioteQ% :0e 
■''■Ciidt,' the Legion of Honor, the Bank, tibe 
were preserved. The populace had revolted 
empire to the cry of “Down with conscription and. the tax 
m beverages.” These two detested institutions had to 
abolished; in their places were created a recruiting systeat 
and indirect taxes. 

Consequently France was, from 1814, provided with an 
administration and social organization which has hardly 
been changed since, and which has formed a solid basis 
for the life of the French people. But it had not yet a 
systematized mechanism of government, such as existed 
in England. It was necessar}’ to fix some rules by which 
the power could be divided, to give a constitution, as they 
S2ud, and to make it a part of their principles^ It took 
sixty years to do it (1S14-1875). The first constitution 
dates from 1814; the allied sovereigns and the French 
statesmen, enemies to tht^ absolutism of Napoleon, ad- 
mired the English parliamentar>' system. They advised 
Louis X\TIL to introduce it into France- The Senate 
even drew up a constitution which set forth the principles 
of the soVt?reignty of the peojjlc: “The French people, 
without constraint, calls to the throne Louis Stanidas 
Xavier, brother of the last king. The <x)nstitution ac- 
cepted by the people, the king must swear to obey it, 
and must sign it before being proclaimed sovereipi.** 

The new king refused to ratify this constitution. He 
wanted first to take possession of the throne, and it was 
<mly after he had been recognized as king that he ordered 
a new instrument drawn up. Intentionally he avt^led 
the name constitution, and took again a name irooi the 



He called it "Co^ibdioiial dluu^*^ 
HSttodl Ibe dadl^ Louis XVni., the grace of 0 o(| 
Kh^ ei-Eruice, and dated the charter in the **twentf* 
fixit Tear** of his reign. All these forms were chosm to 
hfd^M*** that in the eyes of the king none of the govern* 
in Fianoe since the death of Louis XVI. had been 
the real sovereigns had been his nephew, Louis 
XVIL» and himself, since the death of his nephew; the 
authority belonged to him of divine right by heritage, and 
it was an absolute power which he alone had the right to 
limit, by an act of his will solely. That was, the sover- 
eignty of France belonged to the king, not to the nation. 
From this arose the discontent of the liberals. But under 
its absolutist forms the Charter of 1814 established a con- 
stitutional government. It transplanted into France the 
political usage of England, such as was practised by the 
Tory party. The government was shared by three powers: 
the king and the two chambers. The king had the executive 
power, he nominated and dismissed the ministers, he had 
the rig^t to dissolve the Chamber, the ministers were re- 
sponsible. The Up{>cr Chamber was formed of peers 
designated by the king, then hereditary like the Lords; 
it ratified the laws. The Lower Chamber was elective, 
it voted the laws and the budgets; the peers and the depu- 
ties received no pay. The press was free, as in Eng- 
land. It was the English system copied in detail (speech 
from the throne, address of the House, commissions, etc.). 

The Charter left in suspense two practical questions 
which had to be regulated by laws: i. How should thn 
Chamber of Deputies be chosen? 2. How should the 
liberty of the press be regulated ? These laws, not being 
iimmpt^ted in the charter, could always be brought up 



The English syst^ Itself, B ^ 
whdi it served as a model, was "still more m 

one point : What were the rights of the king in hiS re l ata^ 
to the House of Commons? Was he obliged to tajEe his 


ministers from the majority? The question was not jfet 


decided in England, still less was it decided in 


Therefore, from 1814 to 1835, the electoral law, the laws 
concerning the press, and the power of the king were the 
great fields for parliamentary conflict. 

For the electoral sj-stem, and for the press as wdl aS 
for the constitution, the French statesmen found their 
model in England. 

There was no disposition to give all the people the 
right to choose their deputies; the Revolution had aroused 
a terror of universal suffrage; a right as dangerous as that 
of choosing their own representatives could be given only 
to a small numlx:r of picked men. On the principle ac- 
cording to which this choice was to be made, there was no 
hesitation. As in England, the amount of wealth was 
made the basis in deciding that it should be established 
according to the direct tax the quit-rent Ijccame (until 
1848) the measure of the right of suffrage; the only electors 
were those who held rent-rolls. From 1814 the quit-rent 
was placed at a high figure; it was necessary to pay 300 
francs direct tax to become an elector, and r ,000 francs to 
be eligible for an office. The electors gathered in the chief 
city of the department or of the arrondissement. 'nUs 
system lasted until 1830; during that period there were not 
more than 110,000 electors out of a population of 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 souls. The French found themselves 
divided into two classes : the masses of the natitm exdulilMi 
ficm all political rights, and the tax-payers, who wen 





igfjg 

nlfls 




(Aft^ 1S30 the tax-payers 
constituted country; before the po£|ti^' 
'wjeic in fact the whole country.)* The politidd 
d^jalso^ organized in the English fashion; eadi 
wiis to bear a stamp of five centimes, carria^ 
!%"p<^. then cost ten centimes; the sale of single copies 
then unknown— there were only subscribers. The 
jou^ was therefore a costly luxury reserved for the 
in 1830 there were not more than 60,000 ot 
7<^ooo .subscribers. The people did not read. The^ 
w^ kei^ in complete ignorance of political life, whi^ 
1^8 a privilege belonging to the bourgeoisie. In order 
to ilbux^ a journal it was necessary to deposit a heavy 
seciirii^; therefore, there were very few journals, three or 
four. |o|r each party; each had so much the more powerful 
jnllui^ce over its readers. What increased that influence ' 
stil habre was that, according to English usage, the artid^ 
hot signed. Restrained within these limits the 
pa^'WiB declared to be free as in England, but with a 
pri^libiticxi against attacking the king and the constitu- 
ritffli. 

. manner was the English sj’stcm transplanted 

. Fhuice. But it was impossible to transplant Enjg- 
mhhners, and parties were organized in a way totaUy : 
diSerent from the English method. The French dep^ 
^amenable to discipline, were not willing . tp 
{ttjoassed into two parties; they were gathered in seve^ 


' (fifference was in the application of the conunoa 

eWhiS S t .fattoiae alone gave the right of suffrage; the English etectohji** 
ftSy a te' niuch.less than the French “qiuVrent*’; with less pmnila* 
tliriiignAd had twentjr times as many eiocttmii; political life ^ew 
mx emosivdy botogeois. ’ 



were in France; 

^Ji|!i^ were in En^and, the dominant trait of? 
fife.' As each group followed its own policy, 

'Id have the authority, the English system of 
was impracticable, at least until one group shouli'l^yo 
in itself a majority. No leader of a majority coi^ lip 
found in order to form a ministry. A ministiy oailM 
hot be maintained except by imiting several ^E^ps 
jfor its support, and even this compromise gave it butja 
precarious existence, for all the groups exdutkd fepp 
power could form a coalition, and by voting contrary to 
the ministry, cause its downfall. For the ministem t|^ 
was a strong temptation to corrupt or to intimulate the 
electors in order to secure for themselves a sure majority. 
Therefore, the government in France has always, mudi 
more than in England, used political pressure in clcctkois, 
and has had more means of doing so, because, since the 
time of Napoleon, all the authority in every province is 
exercised by the functionaries, who arc numerous imd 
dependent upon the ministers. 

The parliamentary government then had need of* quite 
moderate parties in order to resjjcct the usages which 
made up the constitution. It seemed in 1814 ^at.the 
charter would be accepted by all; compared with the 
government of Napoleon it appears very liberal il^ie 
Bourbons were incontestably the family which broi^t 
the greatly desired peace. The persormel of the goy^an-* 
ment was not changed. Louis XVIII. kept Napdb^’s 
mmisters, eighty-four of the Senators, and' the 
Chamber of Deputies. New France seemed to he 
died to old France in this system of parUami^taiy 
ment, •-■■■ '?■' 
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.aiade fieconciliatioii impos^le. Wfdi^ 
y oi the new institutions, the Bourbons 
friends, the dnugr^, to use such language 
ij^ fr^ten or wound all the people interested in main" 
tl^gs as they were — those who had acquired 
iitfcoal domains, the nobles of the empire, the fimctkm- 
dSie officers, and the peasants. The army espe* 
was irritated, the officers for having been put on 
hi#*pay, the soldiers for having lost the tricolored flag, 
had been replaced by the white flag of the Bout- : 
bobs; Hiat is the reason why Napoleon found at on|e 
di ha retimi to France that the army and the peasanib 
tAbre his side, and why the parliamentary system of 
^ tharter crumbled to pieces. Napoleon, in order to 
have the support of the Republicans, estabh'shed a con- 
stituti<mal government, which he had ratified by imiver> 
sal suffrage. After Waterloo this system fell, in its 
tian, and the charter was reestablished. But thitt 
Revolution of the Hundred Days had left ineffaceable 
frao^. The excited royalists persecuted the men whd 
had rallied about Napoleon and tric'd to destroy the work 
of ffie Revolution. The partisans of the new institutions, 
tbtou^ hatred of the royalists, grouped together — ^im- 
pofhdfets and republicans— around the tricolored flag; 
Nr^Maleon, whom the republicans had detested as a tyrant, 
riegarded as the defender of the Revolution against 
tltniiOutbons, who wanted to bring back the old r^gtiz»e,. 
UliaLjtVro extreme parties were formed in Frhnce, thO 
t3llM«ioyalists (called the Ultras), who talked of establiab^ : 
old regime, the absolute authority of the kin^, 
pnv9eg|es of the nobility and clergy; the Republksm 



Iff': ■■" ■ 

■ ^^l^f l^J’^thfey called 

,,ii^ ilri&HM the downfall of l^e ■ ' 

two parties respected the ChaitCT/ THMyl^^PPl 
were a revolutionary party; they demanded- n<^*iMiihpjiiia * 
the Whigs, the lilxrai reforms, but they 
to overthrow the monarchy created by the consl^tiii^;* 
tbie Ultras were the reactionary party; for they 
nohtented as were the Tories, with rejecting all attanptf:^ 
reform; they wanted to go back to the old forms 
4»nment, to a regime which could not be tfestoP^ 
through revolution. Between these two f^irti^ 
to^ the constitution were formed two constitutional 
the moderate royalists (the Right), partisans pf the igoiBiir, ; 
tinuance of the present order, like the Tories, and.lbf 
liberal royalists (Doctrinaires), partisans of a govcrnmei^ 
based on the English model. 

In 1815, the elections having been held during the in- 
vasion and the White Terror, the Ultras had the majority 
in the Chamber (this \vas the “Matchless Chamber.^?). 
It demanded that the national domains be retumjed tP ^ 


clergy, the public debt be repudiated, the liberal 
trates be removed, and that the University be suppcje^il^ 
The king opposed them; the Doctrinaires, in 
save the work of the Revolution, took sides agahist 
Chamber and with the king. The Chambeirdeattol^^.i 
that the king should take his ministry from the matjt^lii 
The Doctrinaires maintained that the king was 
choose his ministers. Royer-Collard said in 
“From the day when the government should only fee 
posed of the majority in the Chamber, and whoi it 
be an established fact that it could disin|ss the %i|l||g^ 
of Uie king, it would be all over not only with . ^ 
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f!? ii IRepublic.” The Chamba wa^tw 
t-rent'* to fifty francs, which would hav? 

>. electors. The Doctrinaires insisted Upw 
ictfil the “quit-rent” at 300 francs, because 
i'niore confidence in the defence of liberty by the ^ 
sisie than by the small proprietors. Louk; 
gA rid of the Ultras by suddenly dissolving the 
bir, and by issuing an ordinance which restored the 
de^tOrA bw of 1814. The institutions were saved, but. - 
the ^tkm remained separate from the political govem- 
ndoif, and the king kept the control of affairs in his own ^ 

I, -which prevented the establishment of the tnW; 
system. 

1816 and 1829 the Constitution was regularly 
in force; the Liberals stirred up the country, organized 
sed^ ; societies and military conspiracies, wrote pamt: 

"Wd manifested their opposition to the existing gov- 
erfopeht, but they had only a few deputies in the Chamber; 
the'^U^tra^ too, formed only a small group. The two 
cohwfuliona} centres composed almost the whole Cham- ' 
beft'- ^ ministry chosen by the king was sustained by a 
major^; the ministry Dccaze by the Doctrinaires, from 
x8t6 to 1820 (this was the period of L'beral reforms); the :’ : 

li^de by the Right, from 1820 to 1827 (die 
reSifoas were stopped, the Chamber even voted for re-' ri 
?.ws, some of which were rejected by the peeis)^" >■ 
.tdl the enemies of the VillClc ministry formed aii . ; ’ 
fimd obtained a majority in the Chamber i| 

): Charles X. would not have a ministry !r6itt {)- ' 
he took one from the Right Centre (Mar-?’ 
i^vemment of the Rc'storalion perished 01 ^ ' 







. a}i(?iilflict' between the Wo extreme 


■W' ' 


hot accept the parliamentary system of " j 
should prefer to saw wood,” said he, ”rat^ 
be king under the same conditions as the king 
‘J^d,” “In France it is the king who governs; 1 
counsel of the Chambers, he considers serioud^ 



.opinions, and their representations, but when he is'hbt 
convinced it is his will which must rule.” In 1829 he 
chose a ministry from the Ultras (Polignac), whicbt^hm 
all the other parties for its enemies. The OEymiih 
pronounced against it by the address of the 322; the 
kept his ministers and dissolved the Chamber. The ni^ 
Chamber, chosen in 1830, was about to be still moite 
hostile. Charles X. wanted to do the same thing that 
had succeeded under Louis XVIII., in 1816. Artide I4 
of the charter said: “The king shall issue the neibessttiry 
decrees for the execution of the laws and for the suret;jfbf 
the state.” Charles X. issued three decrees: he dissbhrild 
the new Chamber before it had assembled, changed the 
electoral law, and established the censorship of the 
(July, 1830). The general opinion w'as that the kln^Jhad 
exceeded his authority, that the de c rees were veritable 
and that not having been voic'd on by the Chanmdrs, 
they were illegal. The journalists of Paris signed a 
protest, the deputies present in Paris decided upon 
resistance. But these legal means could not frovaS 
against the government armed with force. :l ■ ; 

A Republican party was formed in Paris. If waii re^ 
cruited ambng the workingmen and the students; 
numbers (from 8,000 to 10,000 men), without a de 0 tty’, 
without a journal, but organized and arme»i,. It 


body which made the Revolution of 1830; .tfacy-iefok 




:in tliije ' 

;;p^ U Paris, and raised the tdddc^i 1 '^^; 
not forseen the disturbance, tle^; 
vjpiije 'l)K>t than x 1,000 troops stationed in Paris. Jbi 
the instirgcnts had possession of the city. 
C||fttles X., “losing his head,” did not try to retake it, but 
lf^. F^axic^ ' The deputies assembled in Paris during the 
09Da^t, and, having negotiated with Charles X., preferred 
another royal family and accepted the Duke 
olit^leabs, who promised again to set up the tricolor and 
j^end parliamentary government. The tricolpred 
remained popular, all the cities and towns raised it, 
||kd Louis Philippe was recognized without resistance. 

-Tlw Charter of 1830 and the Monarchy of July. — 
B^evolution of 1830 had been organized in the name of 
SQVereignty of the nation. The new king had 'ac- 
cepted it< He had himself called “Louis Phihppe t. 
,,by the grace of God, and by the will of the nation, king 
of die French.” It was necessary to make a new constitu- ■ 
tk>n. This was the Charter of 1830. It was no longer 
.gifted to the nation by the will of the king; it was es- 
taldi^^ed by the nation, and rccci\ cd the assent of the king, 
swore to resjxict its requirements. Article 14, that 
C^jiarles X. had invoked, was abrogated. The censorship 
pre^ was forever prohibited. The Chamber re-,; 
■;b^yed the riglit to elect its own }>rcsiding officer. Th® 
dpider promised laws concerning the jury sj’stem; & 
i]|l^p&al; guard, the administration, and liberty of in- ' 
jiSb^tioii. This promise was effected by two laws of rS^X ; 
t^^Chamber o| Peers, which was hereditary, was 

^ dnady b 1897 constructed some barricades, the fest • 
llittttoa iri kl«( jR~»iute- There were none during the Rei^iUiai., 'q 
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tei|^ ; ifhe elcct^ qalt^MApM^I 
Ics to 200 francs. There were theiils 9 >i 
. j,a 5 o,ooo in 1848). 

nie question was thus decided in favor of tli 
’ It was' the Chamber,' not the king, who was 
^Paiiiamentary government seemed to •be 
in France. But there always remained two 
f^irties who were liostilc to the constitution, on the 
the Legitimists, who would not recognize the uSuzfsiilig 
king, on the left the Republicans, who complained 
they had been deceived in 1830. The king, while 
all the time a submission to the majority in the Chamber,, 
was not resigned to his r6lc of constitutional klng;.J|i^ 
wanted to choose his ministers, to work with th^i^ id. 
direct the policy of the ministry; instead of confonoi^ 
his government to the will of the majority, he tried 
make the majority docile to the royal will. 

From 1830 to 1835 the two parlies, the royalist Left 
and the Republicans, disputed over the control of the 
parliament. Louis Philipin.', in order to make himself W: 
ceptablc to the Republicans, masters of the Hdtd de 
Viile, had formed a friendship with the leaders, Lafayd^ 
and Laflitte, and had formed a ministry composed 
Republicans and four Royalists. The contest 
even in the ministry ; the parly of progress f* 
publicans) wanted a democratic jwlicy and i^e 
in favor of the insurgent peoples in Europe; the piltffy' 
of " resistance ” (Royalists) wanted to preserye, 
nation of the bourgeoisie, and also preserve 
the great powers. The king, who was a partisan 
sistance, wanted to let the men who were 
ablation wear themselves out. He ailqwed 













that they were going to ly^ir i 

:;^e cOtmt^ became afraid, the three per 
i to $2 francs 70 centimes; the 5 per cent, to " 
' 50 centimes. The Chamber abandoned Laffitte, 
l^g cKbse a royalist ministry (Casimir Purler,; 
The Republican party had lost every chwee of 
into power through the Chamber. It tried to 
najh^ the revolution of 1830, organized societies of work- 
founded a journal, and stirred up several dis- 
toilkiitoto in the city of Paris. The government ordered the 
.^qiMtoeinnation of the journals and the secret societiesf 
by the National Guard it suppressed the riots, at 
dife same time it crushed out the uprising of the Legiti- 
tnl^ in the west. Order was reestablished in 1835. 
slFjSMn 1835 to 1840 the contest was transferred to the 
Chunber of Deputies between the two constitutional par- 
tito, the Left Centre (Thiers) and the Doctrinaires, who 
had b^me the Right Centre (Guizot); but there was an 
in^ijpiedlate group, the Third party, and two extreme 
J^idcs, the king, instead of giving the ministry 
to.ihe l^y that had the majority, and retaining it until it 
Id he put in the minority, chose for ministers his 
ouhdde of the majority, or dismissed the ministers 
[ not follow his policy. The ministries fell quick* 
h coalition or before the opposition of the king; 
1839 to 1840 there were eight of them. This was 
thahtifiie of brilliant combats in oratory; the discussion (tf ; 
fha^aWress- to the king in 1838 lasted twelve days; 128^ 
■WSto made. But the parliamentary regime did :' 
L in.founding a lasting government. 

king made a definite alliance with the Ri^ 





gave 'the ministry in chhige .fif 
c*^ii^6y was to assure himself of the support 
."tier 'by having deputies elected who had no 0{^0^l^!a^ 
jViiifjrho were alwa)^ induced to vote for the minis^<i^,:;^Q^ 
-did not appeal to the political convictions of the <glec to t ^ 
^ • but to their personal interests, giving to the eliBCtpvs..^. 
" tobacco-shops, pensions, employment, and to the 
; appointments. This plan was so much the more effectife 
as &e deputies did not receive any salary. Neariy <1*^ 
1 half of the Chamber was composed of officials*' 
policy of Guizot was to avoid all trouble with Europe 
to make no reforms in France. This regime lasted eig% 
years, the majority ever increasing; never was U 
than in the elections of 1846. But the mass of the nsiiif^ 
proved to be more and more discontented; the govern- 
ment was reproached for its narrow-minded poUcy imd 
for its system of corruption. A reform was demmuied. 
I. The “ cense ” should be lowered and “ capacity ” added, 
that is, to the electors who had a certain income should be 
added people of education (they had been on the lists of 
jurors since 1827). 2. The deputies should be for? 
bidden to hold office. France was <iivide(l into two camj^ 
On one side the king, the ministry, the Chamber, an^ ^ 
qualified electors agreed to refuse everything, they^ who 
alone had all the power, for they composed tho 
• nation”; on the other side the opposition, compos^ of 
all the rest of the country, who had political opiiU(«^imt 
who were deprived of any means of action. 


In appearance it was parliamentary govarnnmill^l 
and simple; the king seemed to be the executor of 
of the majority of the elected Chamber, of l)eppde|||^t, 
thanks to the tax-rating and to ehxtoc^ cocrup^i^il|^^Jite 






"^'^piieseyitsag ^ natkm, 
gitfbtji* of the king’s servants. The Esg^^h 

r^me, under the direction of a minister 

lleen professor of English History, was nothing 
bt|f ^ **Jasaide” Jjehind which was prescr\'ed the persoiud. 
g^Vf^teest of the kmg. 

y4P)ub<u^ Government in Belgium. — ^Thc kingdoni 
# ]Qte N^erlands, to which Belgium had been annez^ 
in^l^i a constitutional government, but it was very 
iih|N^ king had kept the right to choose his min> 

ivho were irresponsible, and to direct the govem? 
iiii^ti^ policy. The king, a native of Holland and livi]% 
tti^, favored his own people, and ^aroused discontent 
ii^ng his Belgian subjects to such a degree that they 
uhiti^, revolted, and drove the Dutch troops from their 
t^tory (i83oy. France took them luider her protectimi, 
arid obtained permission from the Great Powers for Belgium 
to be detached from the Netherlands and to be organized 
as ai constitutional monarchy. 

A -congress of deputies was summoned, a king was 
ebbsen,. and a constitution w'as drawn up, which was not 
mbdified until 1893. Society in Belgium as well as in 
l^oliabd had been transformed by the twenty years of 
domination; there remained neither privileges 
9 ^ classes nor provinces. The constitution establi^ed 
ela^ty before the law, and all provinces were org^mized 
same manner. 

^^The Be^ians were di\'ided into two parties, the Liberals, 
pa|fi|ahs of a constitutional government by the laity; 
^ l^fhohc^, partisans of the authority of the Churti; 

tWo parties had been united and the rev(duti(|al 
v^^d^lared in the name liberty. r t 





-of Bberty were iii 
: liberty of person, domicile, speedi,'^ 

: jfeducaiion, assembly, and association. 

^ Belgians admired the English systemiT^ 

'' carried out by the Whigs; the Copgress 
V **Fflr a form of government the Belgian people < 

11 representative constitutional monarchy under a 
;itary chief.” There were three powers, the king, the Sen- 
ate, and the Chamber of Deputies; the king was hcrediti^. 
and irresponsible, but he was not sovereign. SoveTe^ilty 
belonged to the nation represented by parllam^; tile,: 
king nominated his ministers and could dissolve tiie 
ber, but the ministers were responsible to the ChambCT» 
they would w'ithdraw when in the minority; the Cham^ 
voted the budget. Contrary to English usage, the 
was elected by the same voters who elected the Chamber; 
it could be dissolved, and both were renewed in sectitKis. 
As in England, the right to vote was allied to the taX'ZolL 
To be an elector one must be a rate-payer, the rate viaiy- 
mg according to the district or placx, but it coiild not b^ 
less than 42 francs. ■"* ‘ 

. The most difficult question to regulate was' the or« 
ganization of the church. The Liberals ttrould-haVe 
liked to keep the control of the church in the haiii^. 
the state, as is the case among almost aU 
peoples. The Catholic party demanded in the 
of liberty the complete independence of the ■ 

Nothomb, one of the leaders, said to the Congressf^*^ 
depends upon oursch’es to exercise a glorious 
and to unrescn edly ordain one of the greatest prhtcip^^' 
of modem civilization. For centuries two 
been in ccmflict, the civil power and the 





15 ie whole of Europe is m 

* we have been caUed upon to ^ 
wwlds face to face, the cml and the rdigwus. 
wi^out mingling, touching each other at 
./We want the law to be declarc-d incompetent 
There is no more relation betwew 
a^ the state than there is between geometry 
^ “s ®arh our progress by a gr^ 

ff*%jp|yJPj"tet._us proclaim the separation of these two powt' 
Liberals yielded and the Congress proclaimed^ 
of church and state. " f i 

' the understanding of this measure was asi^ 

'Tite tliurch was freed from the authority of the 
the bisliops were directly appointed by the pope, 
and ^emselves appointed the priests; religious orders 
comd be form^ in the country, could acquire property, 
an^ couid feceive legacies. They were subject to no re- 
stri^n/ nor surveillance. But the church preserved: ’ 
^3,^ she had receivt*d from the state n 
die separation; the ecck'siastics continued to receive 
t^ '^ies from the state, to be exempt from miUtary " 
|o receive miUtary honors; the clergy kept 
pbW^tpn of the cemeteries and of the right to watch over 
were henceforth in Belgium two 
^^i|f,:j^wers, the government and the clergy, both in* ’ 

and sovereign. They were not long in cont- v 
ing^o conflict. ' * / 

to r845 parties for the contest were not yet- / 
W^Ki^ed.. 'They were busy arranging a peace with ■ 
was not definitive untfl 1839), and hi*.; 
Rseertfl^ frdn^ an economical aisis which had followed 


Xiike the 

still had the idea that the govemhtentfji 
'l^long to one party only. And with this intent 
j fanaed the ministry of Liberals and Cathcll^j 
hoped thus to destroy the parties which were : 
sources of danger to the government. "“The 
^d the Minister for Justice in 184S, “is exposed ^ ^[|8r 
astrous divisions that will develop soon, if they are ^ 
stopped in time; this classification of Catholic and Llib^^>. 
has no meaning in the presence of the great ptincl^iii^ 



, of hberty, which arc consecrated by one constitution;^" <- 
The Catholic party, more thoroughly organized|ihi|n|ia 
to the clerg)', profited by this s}’stem in order to pass |he 
law of 1842, which established religious instruction in aft 
the primary schools, and confided it to the care of the 
clergy. “No primary instruction w’ithout moral and te> 
ligious education,” said Nothomb. “ We break away firom 
the philosophical doctrines of the eighteenth centinyt 
which have professed to completely secularize instruct^CMf 
and to constitute society on a purely rational basis,” 

. The Liberals, disturlx'd by the influence: of the deigyi 
organized their party; in 1846 a Congress of 320 Liber^ 
delegates from all Belgium gathered at the Hdtel de yi|lo 
in Brussels, formed an alliance and discussed (iw pro- 
gramme of the party. Its device was “ Independence pf itlif! 
civil power.” It demanded the organization of 
of public instruction in all grades, under the 
direction of the civil authority, while giving to !th|fe|Sar 
thority constitutional means to maintain a compd^ii^ 
with private establishments, and to repel the interK^llljkm 
of the ministers of public worship hi the 
ucation organized by the civil power.” This is ca|^ to* 



4l»w^£iig 6 t the rates, and the ameiioratid^^ 
^';4^:jid(KUtkm8 of the working classes imperiottsfy 


.1846 the Chamber had remained divided into 
t^'plupd^, which alternately had had a majority, and 
hid Idrmed a ministry (from 1847 to 1884 each one arose 
andt fefi three times). The Catholic party, more thor- 
oc^a^djr organized, had for its sup[K>rt all the rural dis- 
till of Flemish Belgium; the Liberal party, more clam- 
controlled the whole of French Belgium. The 
jj^bmish cities, Ghent and Antwerp, oscillated bo- 
the two parties, and decided the majority; the- 
^ddtcay'in those cities was the prelude to a victory in the 
cotmtiy. The conflict bore upon all the elections, for 
the Saiate, the Chamber, the provincial and the com- 
ratinal councils. . . 


Thus the Belgian parliamcntar)’ s^-stem, like the Eng- 
hsh, seemed to rest upon the equilibrium of the two parties. 
But the difference between these two pwirtics was much 
gteiater in Belgium; this was not only a struggle between 
pc^ical systems, but it was a combat between two 
SOc^ tx}nditions, whose education and principles were 
.abisiliitely exposed to each other. Therefore the irri- 
taft^ continued to increase, and it was not at all certain 
tlwl the parties would continue to respect the constitu- 


tSexL-u 

Parliamentary System in the Oth^ Europe^ 
Sli^i-rTlie three great monarchies of the East, which 
formed the Holy Alliance — Russia, Austria, 
remained absolute monardhics down tp 
1848; the ministers chosen by the sovereign 







■"iny cd6troi,‘i 

by any elected body; the pr ^ , 

.jwhere they were prcficn’cd, had no other ;b 
;'.^e government in levying the taxes. Tfe 
Frusta, who, in 1815, had promisc^d to give 
a written constitution, had refused down to the t 
bis death (1S40) to keep his promise, and his suiC 09 ^>t» 
^ ih calling the provincial assemblies to Berlin (i84y)i wM 
declared that the assembly was not sovereign, abd 
he did not want any written constitution. ' 

The three absolute governments regarded cach'bdi^ 
as ever interested in maintaining the absolute monar<:ity 
in the states subject to their influence; the constituld^W 
regime among foreign peoples seemed to theni it - 
dangerous example to set before their subjects;’ 
strove, therefore, to prevent the sovereigns of 
Europe, Germany and Italy, from granting constitUilibbs. 

Austria succeeded in this measure until 1847 in I^y; 
no sovereign would consent to the establishment of a’ 
stitution or to the election of a representative ass^l^; 
when the subjects, in rebellion, obliged their riilm to 
accept a liberal government (at Naples in iSio, 

^ States of the Church and in the duchies in 18^); die 
Austrian arms came to rec-stablish by force the 
authority. 

In Germany the action of the Congress declaied thiX'hi 
the territories belonging to the Confcderaticwi;: ^*1 
should be representation of the states.” The 
text declared: “There should be (soli) reprcsettitatiah,” 
and it fixed the period “at the end of one yeiur;” bStd this 
was erased and “soil” was replaced by 
nothing more than an tnvij^tion, it wak 







j^j^Silt il- jj_ii5-4’A,i'!Hi ■ "^'.-4 j''.;?j’WWj;i..-'&<ljeC:4A. ■ 


;){it8|es. oi the South (Wurtemberg,, 
l!fh!^ the French domination had reorganized 
1 , and in the Grand-Duchy of Weimar, the 
pdiwl^ (iicu^ 1^1% to 1819) had ordered that written cxmr 
stSia^ifKis should be drawn up, and this was done not- 
mtlo&Ukding the warnings of the Great Powers. Each 
stgte hid its parliament, usually formed of two Chambers; 
dii iCilimbca: elected by the rate-payers vot«l the tax and 
them^; but it was the prince who appointed the minis* 
^§8, ;vdthout any consideration of the majority. In thew 
ibountries, where there were few wealthy burghers* 
th^ dectmS found scarcely any one capable of being a 
de^y who was not a functionary; even the opposition was 
recruit^ from among the employees of the govemmimt; 
it w^ admitted that an official could as deputy opp(»e 
the goyenunent. But the ministry had a means of break- 
ing up the opposition, as he could refuse leave of absence 
to^ thlJ, functionary deputy. 

In ^ States of Northern Germany the princes preferred . 
to ^jmep the former aristocratic assemblies of the state, 
w|^^. they rarely convoked, at inlerxals of several years, 
wneP.a itew^law had to be made or a new tax levied. 

Some princes persisted in governing alone, without' 
being ^Williiig to grant a constitution. Their subjects 
re1bi^|ed in 1830 and succeeded in obh'ging them to accede 
to, demands; but Austria intervened and restored, 
abi^ute power. ; 

. /Ilv^eforc the parliamentary system could not take roc^ >. 
in During the period from 1815 to 1848 the 

UbiHpiC^^l^mans were acciutomed to hate the govemmat^, 
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Austria is^ Pr^ia, wMch ' opin^ssed ' tli»i!l^: ,to 

iudbaiie France as a country of equality and ui^^*^' 


the western extremity of Europe the kii 3 i||^Mfii:‘'^ 
SpSin and Portugal had, in 1814, restored absohitl iwt* 
thority, and also the Inquisition, which had been destro]^ 
during the French occupation. They Were 
governed, Spain by the “advisers” of the king (ca^iarPa) 
and by his confessor, Portugal by an English gene^ 
and a commission of regents, in the absence of th^ king, 
who remained in Brazil. Modem books were forbidd^, 
and the members of secret societies were condemned as 
criminals. The officers becoming more liberal through 
contact with the French and English armies, stirred up 
the soldiers of both countries to demand, in 1820, a 
constitution. The King of Spain again took up the c<m- 
stitution of 1812, an imitation of the French constitution 
of 1791, and the Cortes of Portugal voted for the same 
constitution in 1822. But the “servile party” (Abso- 
lutists) rc\’olted in Sjiain to the cry of “Long live 
the absolute king! Down with the constituti(MiI” The 
French government, in order to make a public demon- 
stration of the doctrine of legitimacy, sent an army into 
Spain which restored the absolute party to power. The 
h'berals were executed or dejX)rled (1823). 

In Portugal the heir to the throne, having become 
Emix;ror of Brazil, sent his daughter to reign in his-Stc^, 
and granted a charter to the country (1826). She es- 
tablished equality before the law, and all liberty say^ that 
of worship, for the CathoUc was tlic only religion jper- 
mitted. The government was organized acccnrding'to the 
parliamentary t}q)e; the king, the Chamber of Hereditary 
Peers, the Chamber of Deputies, chosen by inidirect elec- 




the 0 iL^n'ed for the property owneA who 

ci 600 francs. To the three powers, ad' 
Si^t^ by the theories of the epoch (legislative, e^utive, 
|^Ud}|ciel)i was added a fourth, the modifying power, 
iip^lbdltiid by a French writer, Benjamin Constant. This 
the right to convoke and dissolve the Chamber, to 
riuii^ ministers, to grant an amnesty or pardon; this 
ppsvtf was confided to the king. Before the acts of this 
dhurter (x>uld be put in force, Miguel, the uncle of the 
j^tmg queen, had taken possession of absolute power. 

The parliamentary system had been introduced into 
'Spain and Portugal about the same time (1833) as a re- 
sult of the divisions in the royal family and under the in-' 
fluence of the two great parliamentary states, England 
aijd .France. In Spain Ferdinand died in 1833, and left 
a daughter, Isabella, and a brother, Carlos. According 
to the Salic law, which had been recognized in the king- . 
dom since the advent of the Bourbons, the real heir was ' 
Carlos; but Ferdinand had issued a pragmatic sanction, 
which restored ancient usage in Spain, and gave the 
crowu to Isabella and the regency to her mother, Cris- 
tina. The absolutist party supported the claims of 
Carlos. Cristina was obliged to look to the liberal party 
f<^. support and to take her ministers from its ranks. 

Likewise in Portugal the young Queen Maria, on reach- 
ing her majority, was again set on the throne, through an 
ins^urrcction which expelled her uncle, Miguel. Civil 
war began in the two countries between the absolutist • 
pi|ri]^ans .of the two pretenders and the liberal partisans 
pf jty^ The pretenders had the support of 

the il£^ absolute monarchies of Europe, the queens were ^ 



.jEogland and ^ 

quadruple alliance of 1834. * f; 

'’ Portuguese government restored ^ 4 pl|Kipt.:^ 
.1826. .The Spanish government drew up 
SEtute of 1834, in which the regent pronused 
the Cortes vote the laws and the tasies. The Olftel 
which became the Spanish Parliament, was coEpoaed 
pi two chambers, the grandees (proceres) and the deputies 
(procuradores), chosen for three years by an indirect 
tion through two series of electors. The electors were tibe 
rate-payers, the deputies were to have no sfdaiies, and 
were obliged to possess an income of 12,000 francs. 

In the two countries the absolutists had been van- 
quished (in Spain a bloody war of five years’ duration 
was necessary to conquer the Carlists of the Pyrenees). 
The Liberals had divided into two parties: in Spain the 
Moderates (adherents of the royal power), and the Pa>- 
gressivists (partisans of the Cortes); in Portugal, the 
Chartists and the Septembrists. Under these names were 
concealed the ambitions of the parly leaders. For a 
time the two kingdoms had hardly anything but the mere 
form of a constitutional system, for the ministers were not 
responsible to the Chamber, and the government retained 
so much influence that in Sjiain and in Portugal the tu- 
tors have always elected the candidates of the ministty. 
Besides the generals, rendered influential throuj^ the Evfl 
wars, intervened in the party quarrels and forced the JCW' 
ereign to take them for ministers. There were in Spiin, 
from 1833 to 1855, 47 presidents of the Council 
ministers of war. But the new regime has 
it two great changes: the authority has been ei^cE<^by 
ministers and generals instead of by favearites and the toft- 









pro{ierty of the convents in ocder lb pay 
to (in Portugal, 1834; in Spain, 1836), fliiis 
3rt)solut6 doniin3,t]on of the clergy. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE FROM ; 

TO 1875 

The Revolution of February. — In 1848, as in 18^/ 
government had two kinds of adversaries — the d^maatic 
Left demanded electoral reform and the dismissal df 
the Guizot ministry; but while prcsening parliamentary 
'monarchy the Republican party wished for the overthrow 
of royalty. 

The Left, led by Thiers and Barrot, had organized, 
for the purpose of stirring up public opinion, a series of 
banquets at which reform was demanded, but the usual 
toast to the king was always pro{K>sed. This party was 
supported by the journalists, the bourgeoisie, and the 
National Guard of Paris, all tax-payers. After 1840, the 
Republican party had been reform.cd ; it was represented by 
a single deputy (Ledru-Rollin) and by a single joum^ 
“The Reform” (with less than 2,000 sul)scribers), but |t 
had for support a part of the Paris workingrocB, iipl” 
ciples of Louis Blanc, who were anxious for sociid 
form. The Socialists (as they were called) complalptid 
that workmen in order to secure labor were obli^Ml .io 
accept conditions made by their cmjdoyers, ptoprkfoirs 
of the factories; they wanted the state to take upcm 
the organization of lalx)r, by establishing national woMk- 
^ops, where laborers would be employed by the 

The struggle had begun over the questimi bf cleibtoiial 

846 v.Utk.': 







^ebftuu^ IX) iS^ih 

a banquet, an^tbel^ 

,, without attempting any resistance. As 
the Republican party that began the lerohi^ 
tib^ :it took up arms, and shut itself up in barricades in 
thi^^c^tem quarter of Paris. The National Guard, in 
<rf the western quarter of the city, took ^es 
^l^st the Guizot ministry. At this time the National 
lE^iiatd ;Was supposed to represent public opinion in Paris, 
thfi only opinion of which any account was taken. In 
^$3o it'had helped to establish the Orleans family irf power^ . 
and in the constitution was inscribed; “The Charter and 
all the rights which it secures arc confided to the patriot- ; 
ism and courage of the National Guard.” Louis Philipjse 
yielded to the demands of the National Guard, dismissed 
•Guizot, and chose a ministry from the Left. The Reform 
party had conquered (February 23). 

But the Republicans continued the revolution. A 
damemstration for the evening was organized; the troops, 
su^rised, fired on the crowd. Some of the partieijMUrts 
were killed, and the Republicans carried the bodies in 
carti^ through the boulevards of Paris. The next mom- 
,thg thay took the ofIensi\’c; the crowd seized the Tuileries, 
htvaded the Palais Bourbon, and forced the Chamber to 
pKK^laim the fall of the royal house, and to establish a 
|H^isional government (February 24). The aUiahee 
.pf the'I^ft with the Republicans had at this time brought ; 

to the latter party. Outside of the city the countty v 
vrsis loyalist, and afraid of a Republican form of goym^ 
But it was so accustomed to have its govemmeat*' 
for it in Paris that the revolution was accepted ^ 
any opposition, and the delegates sent by tite 



' jli&waimient wen -aSowBil' lO''iianiii0&|^^ 

’ • fliodt)r tiiroi^hout ' the provinces. - ^ v . • ' 'T.'/t[|' ■ , 
^ Suffrage.— The provisional goVeniSiH^ 

^ytinwrt by the Chamber was com]x>sed of seveh'li£pilM 
JR^ublicans. Among them was La ma rtine*- '. At ? 
Same timp another government w'as installed in.thefii^lti^ 
de Ville; this was formed of Social Republicans. Aiiitbdilg 
- them was Louis Blanc.' The provisional govemineitt 
was obliged to go to the H6tcl de Ville and to acce^ tlil 
Socialist members of the government. They wdn gtven'' 
the title of secretary. 1 i i l> 

The contest between the two parties began iminediatd||^ 
The Socialists wanted a democratic and social* republiei 
with organization of labor by the state, and for a i^iMbal 
ihe flag of the revolutionar)’ workingmen, the red flag. The 
Moderates (the National party) wanted only a demooR^ 
republic, which would change nothing in regard to prop* 
erty, and they insisted upon retaining the tricolor as a 
symbol. The democratic Republicans carrioi oS ths 
victory cm the question of the flag. The Republic so* 
tained the tricolor. They attempted to organize labpr; 
national workshops were organizc-d which were managed 
by a commission from the government, and were td emqiloy 
workmen at the expcns<* of the state. The sevolufiMi 
had put an end to all business; Paris was full ol 
laborers; the state employed them at i franc $0 - o ep di injSa 
per day; but as there w'as no work for them to do,%flSii% 
were set to work on the terraces of the Champ de MaiK 


* The same thing had occurred at the time of the Revolutton 
but tb 1830 the government formed in the Chamber had 
ii the H6tel de ViUe. : • i 

^ Their enemies often called them communists^ coidottiidldgdU^^ 
the sects who proposed to establish communii^ <4 gooda 5 ' - ' - ' 



, wkb' fids >iiMbV't^' '" 

were unaccukotoed, and~tfaejr nimaii^ 
There were 40,000 of them in the 
a^ 60,000 by the i6th of AprU. This ex- : 
.utider such conditions rendered the Sociali^ 
tigRl tl^' idea organization of labor unpopular* 

>was the same disagreement in regard to tim 
filudBoes. The revolution had brought about a defied 
IB 'die receipts. The minister of finance proposed to se- 
the' money by increasing the indirect taxes. 
^raip^tiisive party refused because the burden of these ta3^ 
l^%pectaliy on the laborers; the govemmait preferred ‘ 
^ add to the direct tax an extraordinary tax of 45 (^ntim^ 
fitanc. This tax made the peasant detest the Repubh^r^ 
T^ two parties could not agree on the duratiem of thee 
government. The Progressives wanted to delay the 
«|;di|ioiis until the Republican party was organized. In ft 
ixaintry that had had, they said, centuries of monarchicfti 
gOyeiiimeiit, one year of a repubh'c would not be too ^ 
long ftilelay. The op{x>site party wanted to have a repre- 
ft^t^ive assembly at the earliest possible moment. 

two parties tried to frighten each other by demoti' 
^Cl^tytiaais. The Socialists were supported by the work* 
hagBien, and the democratic Republicans by the National 
Gnai^, the bourgeois, and the students. They gained , 
the government ordered an etection, 
igd, for representatives to a constituent assemUy. ^ 
Rrenchmt^ of twenty-one years had the right to 
They were not content with the electoral refom ^ 
by the opposition. In order that the Repujb^C > 
democratic the government was establish^ 
od' ^ bads, _ universal suffrage. It already 


•i' - . ' ' * ' . i 

IJniled States and in Switzo!^, 

established; it had hem .tried in 
far the election of the Convention of 1792. It tm 'i 
\ revolutionary traditions and of republican usage. ; 
Socialists demanded it in order to give the laboiei9 
pbwer to demand of the government legislative lefoiriQii 
to ameliorate their condition. Universal suffrage seen^ 
to be the necessary consequence of the institution of i 
lepubhc, it was proclaimed as an incontroverti^ piio* 
ciple. The Republicans of the government did 1^ 
appear to have asked themselves, What use will the pea^ 
j ants make of this new power? 

) The Constituent Assembly was composed of 900 mem- 
bti-, .elected by general ticket in each department A 
relative d^ia jority was sufficient for a choice. The electors 
went to trfo," chief towm of the canton for the purpose of 
depositing tn^eir ballots. The deputies received 25 f rant^ 
a day for their\ser\'iccs. 

The Assembl)’' consisted of a majority of moderate 
Republicans. Theyt^opposed the policy of the Socialtste 
and ordered the closing oi?the national workshops. The 
Socialists, sustained by tlfte dismissed laborers, invaded 
the Assembly (May isthf) and demanded a dissoluttm. 
The two parties engaged in a three days’ combat in dte 
streets of Paris (the Da}^' of June). The army ai^ ^ 
National Guards recapt Aired the quarters in the 
from the insurgents. The ■ SociaHst party was d(^ti|n^ 
beaten, but the workingn^^ien ceased to be interested 
the “bourgeoise Republic,!” as they called it. 

The Constitution of 18491.— The Constituent Assett^^ 
delivered from its Socialis/t adversaries, set 
draw up a constitution. lit wanted to break awajr-lteai} 
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jpaxfiiii&ii^ifai7 r^tee, f^lnthbut Umd^ 
in^itutions. At the head of the Coosdtu- 
a declaration of principles. **In 
ipire^occ ^ God, and in the name of the French peo^, th^ > 
l^^ional Ai^m^ly proclaims: France is constituted a 
Republic. The French Republic is democratic. It 
redC^izes rights and duties, anterior and superior to 
jK^ltive law. Its principles are Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity; its foundations the family, latxn', property > 
putdic order.” A Legitimist deputy demanded an inte 
{notation of the word democratic. “I desire that 
#0Ri be understood in such a manner that it may 
hield a pretext for gun-shots.” The answer was;. ''Direct 
and universal suffrage is the interpreter of the word.** 
'iftie Constitution recognized all individual liberties, the 
right to form associations, to petition, to publish, it abol- 
hthed negro slavery, the censorship of the press. More- 
over, it proclaimed that it was the duty of society to 
t^ist its members in obtaining an education and in earn- 
ing a livelihood. “The Republic must protect the citizoi 
in Ins person, his family, his religion, his property, his 
Hlkn*, and must put within the reach of each one the 
ih^tlliction indispensable to all men. It must with frater- 
iwl aid assure the existence of needy citizens either by 
procuring them work within the limits of their capabih- 
or by assisting those who are unable to work.*’ 
Thip ' Assembly had refused to proclaim the ri^ts 


;^e Constituent Assembly declared that all publk. 
pKi^i^dnanate from the people and cannot be delegated 
This was the sovereignty of the peo{^ in 
form, - 










of He' 

<rf Montesquieu: “The dlivi^tm 
. the first condition of a free govemmentJ*’ (i 
, . Ei consequence the French people “dele^tcd^ltl 
iative power to a single assembly” an^ “the eS 
to- one citizen,” the President of the Republic, 
two powers were entirely independent. Tbe AsaeiSbify. 
alone voted the budget and prepared the laws, ; 

f^hfC dissolved. The President alone ch(»e tlie 
^^igs, who were not responsible. They had wahtei4"tf 
imtate the system of the United States. The Asset^y 
was composed of one Chamber, elected on the geneMd 
ticket. They did not want two Chambers, because a 
second House seemed to be an aristocratic institutkifi: 


The president was elected directly by universal sulErh^ 
for a term of four years. The minority had propos^ 
that he should be elected by the Assembly, pointing out 
the danger of confiding the executive power to ihexpe^- 
enced electors. The, nephew of Napoleon I., 
Napoleon, had just been elected deputy, and there was a 
fear lest he should try to seize the reins of the govemnkttt. 
But Lamartine had fascinated the Assembly by ah Ckh 
quent speech; “Even should the people choose the ot» 
whom my unenlightened foresight would perha;^ 
to have elected, ‘alca jacta est!’ Let God and the natkn 


speak. Something must be left to Providence. iii: 
invoke that aid; let us pray that the nation may b«^ en- 
lightened, and submit ourselves to that decree. And ;ll 
the nation is deceived ... If it w-ill abandon its saf^, 
dignity, and liberty to the care of a reminiscence ti^' 
empire, well, so much the worse for the natiim; it wflp aic^ 
be ourselves, it will be the nation which has been wtEmb^ 





to be d^tO for lei^ectiOio* . 
, president of the republic was ordeied .for-: 

^ jPecendwr, X848. The Moderates selected 
lor their candidate, the Socialists had Lednir^ f 
%tA the* peasants, having been out of politics, 
kip^:b^ one name, that of Napoleon; they all voted for 
L(^ Kaptdeon Bonaparte, who received 5,500,000 votes ^ 
ol tess than •j/x 30 ,ooo. Napoleon had become m^ter 
of the executive power by a single voting, and be h^ 
in his hands the ministry, the ofEcials, and the army. \ 
.^e legislative assembly, chosen at the time when belief 
in -^public had ceased, was composed of 500 Monarch', 
h^pana 250 Republicans (70 only were Moderates, i8o , 
Fros^tesSives, elected in the east, who called themselves 
the party of the Mountain). 

"The royalist majority, in harmony with the president, 
who had chosen Orleanist ministers, began to attack the 
Idbuntam. It sent an army to Rome to make war on the 
Rj^ublicans and to restore the authority of the pope« 
It 'voted for ti" , law of 1850, establishing confessional in- 
stibi^tion in prir^ . y schools; the law concerning the press, 
rral^nng the system of security; the law of May 31, which 
. too^AWay the right of voting from two-fifths of the electors 
by requiring three years’ residence for each elector, to . 
be verified by the tax-lists of the departments. In 1851 
the n?ajbrity, having crushed the Republican party, 
upon a struggle with the president. He no longer 
f the parliamentar)' regime and laboured to gain 
tl|e^s;iabsblutc control of the government. He had dfe-y 
Orleanist ministry and had taken his ministm , 
supporters. He had attached to him?f 




l^yen June, 1851, he had said: ‘Trance will. 
in my hands.” His term of ofhcc expired in i 85 ?» 

^ to be reglected for a new j^eriod. The cons!^- 
V tion prohibited it ; he demanded a revisioA by the 
^but a two-thirds vote was necessary for such a lpevi|i!^, 
and this number he did not have. The Mo C Mj r d iw s i !^ 
were seized with fear, and the quest ors proposed to ;givc 
to t^e President of the Assembly the right to sununon 
armed scr\icc to protect the dej'uties, but the Mouatahl 
united with the deputies who were partisans of Napt^Cl^, 
and the proposition was defeated. 

Then the two powers created by the Constitution ioux^ 
themselves involved in a conflict, and the Constitution did 
not indicate how such a dilTiculty could be adjusted* 
The president, who had the executive power, that is, 
force, employed it b} the “couj» deiat” of Decembers, 
1851. He declared the Assembly dibSulved, univext^ 
suffrage was restored, and an ' lection ordered for .ap- 
-proval of a constitution which would gi> e the president 
absolute power for a term of ten years. 

The Constitution had provided for this conting^y. 
It determined that the president would immediately for- 
feit his position as executive and the i)Ower would pass 
into the hands of the Assembly; it even created a 
Court of Justice, which was to assemble at once fpr Itib 
trial But Na[X)leon had the army and the police un der 
his control. He ordered the arrest of the leaders pi the 
parties. The deputies who had esca[-)cd gathered togp^cr 
to endeavor to carry out the Constitution; the Sipdpex^ 
expelled them. The Constitution was defendt^yC^ 


cheers, pnd be^guii at 

'liiB ^ of “Lons live the Emperor!*? Af - 





i’lMiCwiitlaiit;' Ib#1< 

: .t6e tint, took ahxes and fiiardi^ itgi^bci^' 
This uprising gave the president aft * 
to 'come forward as the defender of Ofddr 
the attac^ of the Reds. Thirty-two departments 
declared to be in a state of siege, special tribunals 
wi^ treated — mixed commissions; the Republicans were 
odndenmed to forced labor, to be deported, to confine- 
nidEit in the country^ or to exile (the number of conde^ped 
^ estimated at 10,000, of which 3,400 were transported 
h:i:^A^eria). 

"^ilhe electors being consulted in regard to the G>nstitd^ 
tion responded “Yes,” and Napoleon remained absedute 
mast^ of France. 


The Empire. — The Constitution of 1851 w’as an imita- 
tkm of that of the year VIll. It gave all the executive 
power to the president; he could appoint ministers and 
function^ies at his own pleasure; he could declare war, 
make treaties, place the country in a state of siege. He 
was made resiwnsible, but only to the people, and it was ’ 
well known that the electors would never dare to vote 
against the head of the government. The ministers were 
not responsible to the Chamber and could not even be 
deputies. 

• The legislative power was given in appearance to three 
(^i^ferent bodies: a “Council of State” which prepared the 
lawi; a Legislative Assembly which discussed the bills 
vdted on them; a Senate, composed of the illustri- 
of the country, “guardian of the fundamental 
O^pket and of the public liberties.” But of these three 
boi^es the Cotmcil of State and the Senate were directly 
% the president. Only the legislative body 


liii town in the commune. ' 
liad not the right to introduce any biUs^ 
tay with the president; it could pass upcm 
;iaid before it. Besides the Senate coul^ ‘*anntdlimyiiKn^ 
tzary and illegal act.” It was a democratic 
regime. “The essence of democracy,” said 
“is to become incarnate in a personality.” 

In 1852 Napoleon was, by a senatorial decree produmed 
emperor, the power to be hereditary, and he took the'nsme 
of Napoleon III., Emperor of the French. The 
archy was restored, but it was a democratic monmehy, 
for universal suffrage was never called in question. “ 

The art of the imperial government consisted in pre- 
serving absolute power for the emperor and for his min- 
isters, at the same time respecting the forms of the repre- 
sentative regime. The sovereignty of the people was 
proclaimed, the sovereign people were even called lipcm 
to manifest their will by “plebiscite”; but the qucstimi 
was put by the government, and it only remained with 
the electors to answer yes. There was an elective body, 
but this Chamber had not the power to elect its presi- 
dent, nor to make its own regulations, nor to add an 
amendment to laws j^resented for its vote, nor to dodde 
the budget; for it had to accept or reject “cn blbc” 
appropriations of a whole ministry. Its debates ""swram 
published only in the form of an official report, 
session lasted only three months. P . 

All male citizens were voters. But the govdlim^t 
controlled them in their choice. It presehtpd 10 ^ 1 ^!* 
district an official candidate for whom the prefedC'^^d 
the mayors were to get votes. The opposition amdl^b^ 






i; Ml It violation of the freedom of thetlei^i^ 
.^^e^ld not be freely distributed, and after 

was obliged to sign in advance a (kdaf^ 
fi^ty ^to the emperor. The electoral distrkis.' 
^md every five years by a simple order of the goy- 
Pnuipeat, and were laid out in such a way as to give a 
niljl^ty tolthe official candidate. Two towns suspected ' 
were cut in two. The election took place; 
chief town o£ the commune; the vpting lasted two • 
the place was designated by the prefect and in the 
eyeiung the mayor carried off the ballot-box to his own* 
house- Tltc political press was still in existence, but the 
jipvemihent did not permit it to publish freely its opinions.'; 
Ip. order to establish a journal a permit was necessary. 

journals were under the direct su]X'r\'ision of the pre- 
I ffc ts. 

, soon as an article displeasing to the government, 
aj^Kpred the prefect sent a warning to the journal; at a' 
aeoQod warning the paper might be suspended; if the 
artic^ was repeated the paper could be suppressed. Tn 
fouiteipn months (1852-1853) there were ninety-one warn* 
ipga. ; .The least allusion or criticism of the government 
Wtffi sufficient to draw* forth a warning. One journal was : 
Wl^ttpid on account of an article where Napoleon I. 
prip; called the missionary of the Revolution, an “artide' 
is an outrage to truth as well as to the hero-legislatof 
to whom grateful France owes her salvation”; ancPhei; 
fr^**stofp criticism on the sugar-laws”; the " Journal dc ' 
Imddac,” beoiuse “the open discussion in that jouinpl 
subject of manufactured fertilisers was of sut^ p : 
as to invalidate the results and value of the ep« . 




-;;<$^''lq^cision in the minds of • 

6f the 'Loire-Inf6:ieure, for having V gope . 

Ihnits of good taste.’^ , i i ' ^ 

. . individual liberty was proclaimed in the QehxpfAlii^ 
?.:^ut the police watched all malcontents, and 
-lURcested on the least suspicion. The comedian. 

. was kept in prison for having been overheard to ta^ 4 ||;n 
Caf€, when he was awaiting his breakfast: ^*ThiS: ^,,P^ 
Sebastopol; one cannot take anything.” In z8$$,,.|tl^ 
the attack of the Italian Orsini, the government, ^fiiwiced 
the Chamber to vote a law which would confer the ti^t 
to take into custody w'ithout trial whoever had bem ctspii- 
promisod as a republican between 1848 and 1851. 

Espinasse, who had been appointed minister of thC; in- 
terior in order to carrj* out these measures, ordered 
prefect to arrest a certain number of suspected petSOBtl in 
his department (from 4 to 20). 

By all these means the government so cohapli^y 
dominated the country' that in the Chamber from 18^7 
to 1863 there were only five deputies in the opppsitkni 
(the Five). The ministers and prefects govern^ 
out any control; the Chamber iiatl been elected ‘uiafer 
their direction, and the press published only what 
allowed to be placed before the public. 

The wars undertaken by N*ajX)leon III, chang&djli^ 
by little the home jxjlicy. Until i860 he depencM'^Uj^ 
the clerg>-, who induced the peasants to vote for tibiqipipiid 
candidates; but on setting up the kingdom of Italy, 
was opposed to the poix:, he alienated the Cathol^j^l^, 
which began .to oppose him. 

la order to oilset the loss of this party thg 



I^^CttUtting the return of &1! the ' 

by a series of concessions he " 

. power of the Chamber, and abkted 
)^|j|l^Ji^b^£tilance pf the pn.*^^ . ; 

formed in addition to the Republican - 
opposition, comi)osed of monarchic, 
'jfj^^ns of a parliamentary regime. In the Chamber, 
eiectra in 1869, there were 116 deputies ready to sign an 
^ parliamentary system. United to 
■^^^.ipirty Republican members they would have formed af 
a^lority. Napoleon III. yielded. The decree <rf the" 
(Sejptcmber 6) transformed the imperial r^une' 
jf parliamentary sj-stem of government. The Chaih^ 
the right to elect its officers and make its own 
iite, to vote the budget clause by clause. The ministry 
be chosen from among the deputies. It w'as organ- 
12^ like the English sv'stem, led by the president of the 
Ooi^al, and was rc'sponsible to the Chamber. 

ceased to be the guardian of the constitutimi. : 
1 | isecame a Chamber of Pt'crs, charged only with the.: 

approving the laws voted by the Chamber. The 
®^|Mbient power was to be directly exercised by the • 
llie new constitution was presented to them ' 
^ form of a “plebiscite” (May 6, 1870), and ap-' ^ 
■-igaE^'Isy 7,500,000 votes. 

' regime, which restored the sovereignty of the ^ 
^ber, was cant'd the Liberal Empire. It begStt-^ 
b'^e new men. The head of the Council was ane|i 
i.' Emile Ollivier, but the Republican pai^' "^^4 

<^11^ accejjt this change. It voted “Non,” by 
^ •**^^,*’ The deputies caUed themselves the y 





and the party 
‘■rftfts'M the streets of Paris. ■ ■ 

The RepuMic of 1870.— mat constituted 
rtf die empire was the army. It engaged ih 
'l^n^ia and lost everything; one part ^ of it tw® ..idijft 
in Metz; the remainder, with Napoleon 
'rt^en prisoner at Sedan (September 2, 1870). 

[rtiblicans invaded the Chamber (September 4th)| 
before it had the time to declare the fall of the empire 
Government of the National Defence was fonned, "IcdWt-. 
posed of dejiuties from Paris. A Republic was proclaifn^, 
which was recognized by the whole country without aliy 
opposition. 

The government organized for defence was besieged 
in Paris by the Germans. It had to combat a revolutipUaiy 
socialistic party, which had for symbol a mi flag, and uthi^ 
stirred up a riot, October 31. A delegation from the gov- 
ernment took charge in the provinces, where the oflicilills 
of the Empire were replaced by Republicans. Gam- 
betta, the most active member of tlie delegation, directed, 
at the same time, the. administration and the war. 

After the capitulation of Paris an armistice with /the 
Germans was signed, so that the French could ele^.lU 
National Assembly. The elections were held acoorih^ 
to the system of 1848, with the vote by cantons.^. 
peasants suspected that the Republican party, nilert;;,^y 
Gambetta, wanted to continue the war, to the laafeirtk- 
tremity. They voted for the peace candidates, a 
of royalists and moderate republicans. The 
Assembly was royalist. It appointed Thiers 
the executive power (avoiding with mtent^ 

Republic). 










IP^ i^Bseiably. They levoltod and SQt up^h^ ti^ 
It, the Commune. Like the odter , 
m the Socialist party, it- was a rcvolutkmacy 
^^gchnoapaent, hc^tile to the bourgeoisie and intending to 
rights in favor of the workingmen.' 
this time the Socialists had always demanded a very 
^ilmhg central power which could force reform on the ^ 
country. In 1871, under the influence of forei^;: 
!f|K^olutioiiists (and the disciples of Proudhon), the com* 

; sovereignty of the communes was proclaimed* 
commune regulated its own government; they were; 
iissociated in order to form a federation (hence the nanie " 

■ The programme of April 19, 1871, declared; ' 

“The autonomy of the commune shall only have for a' 
‘junit the law of autonomy uniform in every commune 
edhitrent to the contract whose association is to secure 
.French unit)'.” The Commune of Paris was organised 
''on this basis, and was to be governed by a council whose 
members were elective. An attempt was made to establfeh 
tl^ Cbmmune of Lyons, Marseilles, and of several largp 
dties. 


iut for the first time the provinc(^ w'ere not willing 
, a revolution which took place in Paris. The 

I^Oy^ment and the Assembly fled to Versailles, and formed . 

army, which laid siege to Paris, then defended by the . 
;^tioaal guards, and took it by force. The revolutionists 
shot "or deported. The party of the red flag was no 
■ ^ in a condition to attempt a revolution. T^; 

; national guard was definitively suppressed. V •' 

v:«sThieii a struggle took place in the Assembly betwi^ 
1^^ majority and the republican minority. : 





*decls^ 

li:aft a constitution, and 
potions for dissolution, it retained contrdl'" 

, * of 1875.— The monarchic 

r wa& a coalition of three parties— I^cgitijnista 
it jgj 4 he Count dc Chambord, Henry V., grandson '!il^ 
'^ Charles X.); Orleanist (partisans of the Count de -P^li^f 
^andson of Louis Philippe); Ronapartist (partisans 
the son of Napoleon III.). The Republican miiipli^: 
was also divided into three groups—Left Centre, RawilWi 
licans, and Radicals. rr' t 

Leadership in the government depended on the groi^; 
ing of the parties. They hesitated for two years. Tllf 
Right Centre (Orleanist) at first decided to unite withilie’t 
Left Centre (Republican) in order to support the Thsei#' 
government. This was the policy of the union d 
Centres. Then the Right Centre grew afraid of 
Radical parly. It found that the government was ndt 
combatting, with sufficient energy, the Radical agitatk>{|L 
and did not decidedly supfxirt the clergy; it joined wit& 
the other monarchical parties and voted against the.-rmn- 
istry. Thiers would not remain at the head of the stdO- 
and resigned May 24, 1873. The coalition of the 
on the Right took jx)5scs.sion of the {)ower and retained 
until 1876. f ‘ 

The Assembly had to make a constitutiotu '■ 
groups of the Right tried to restore the monarchy. 

Count of Paris recognized the Count of Chambo^llii 
the legitimate king of France; this was called the iuliMi' 
of the Legitimist and Orleanist }>artlcs. But the <Sowij|r 
<rf Chambord, to whom the majority offered tte, 
made a solution of the question imposstble by'dcittiBlil^ 







^ 

^«ritoiuurchy, the majority create thepffite- 
iltMre lor seven years (the Septennate), and .tbm 
up a constitution. It did not want to 9C* •■ 

: ^at'.icepublican form of government, but after a long' 
.,^U|Cuask»i a small group retired from the Right Centre 
s^' united with the Republicans, f)assing, by a majority 
of ioitey aa amendment wherein was found the expression* 
*^|lkesideut of the Republic.’’ Thus tlie constitution 
established indirectly the form of government for France* 
(Mganm of 1875 has been adopted froin 
^ . ^ monarchies. The President of the RepuUib,,, 

is!.:oho^ for seven years by the Assembly, and his rfile' 
hlt^^at of a constitutional king; he chooses his ministers. ' 

httinistry deliberates in Council, and as a whole is tct- 
spMbnuble to the Assembly, that is to say, the ministers 
nniat all retire together if any of the ministers are placed 
'\jarite iStinority. The president may dissolve the Chamber, " 
only with the consent of the Senate. 

The power belongs to the two Assemblies, the Chamber 

of -Deputies and the Senate, whose members receive 

tfWty-five francs a day. The Chamber is elected by 

Uliivei^ suffrage by district’ ticket (from 1S85 to 1S89 

general ballot). It makes the laws and votes the 

The Senate, made up of 300 members, is diyided . 

wfb’ two parts; 225 members are chosen by the electo:p4 

itelicgBS (delegates from municipal councils, deputie%'’ 

.'ih^IbBcils from arrondissements gatliered at the 

the department), seventy-five members are el 

introduced in 1885 was like that by which we vofa^'tw 
tttal electors in the states— a general tidket. In 1889 voti^ % 
I'Was agab established. 




; fof nine years. Iro' S 


elected for nine years. 
ad!l^,&e same powers as the Chamber, 

the law’s, but the budget must be voted in jt^.||g||f 
< ;;h^thnce by the Chamber, and the vote o| the Seiiateid^ 
pot affect the existence of the ministry. The result hi, 
y 'as a matter of fact, the Chamber is supreme, ai^,'^ 
the action there the ministers depend. Every depi^ 
and every senator has the right to propose aniendlniaihj^ 
to introduce bills, or to interpellate the government. ' 

In case of conflict between the Chamber and the pre^* 
dfnt the Senate serv'es as arbitrator, for it has the right, 
to dissolve the Chambtir on the demand of the president* 
The seat of parliament and of government "had be«4i 
fixed at Versailles to avoid any conflict with the pet^e of. 
Paris. The Republican party brought it back to Paris. 

The constitution cannot be changed save by agree* 
ment of the two Chambers. Each must separately decide 
that “there is a reason for the revision of the constitur 


tional law.” The revision is made by the Congress (unioii 
of the senators and deputies). 

The regime created by the constitution of 1875 has been 
an adaptation of the parliamentary system of Ubaal 
monarchies to a democratic country. 


As in the parliamentary regime, there are three powehL 
The chief executive takes the place of the king, having 
only the power to choose his ministers and to dissolve fbe; 
Parliament. The sovereign power belongs to the AsseHil^ 
(composed of the two Chamlxrs), which takes the initia^^ 
in making the laws and in voting the budget. The Cli|^ 
ber, directly elected by the people, guides the pcdicy, ni^ ' 
to that body the ministry conjointly is held respoxmiyi^ r" 






tuot being hereditary, the Faziiar' 
1^ eUcStftKe jMesident for a term of seven years. 

was willing to give the president alone dui 
r^t ttf dissolve the Chamber, so he can only do it unth 
tMtlonsdif of the Senate. 

3. lihe Chamber is elected not by privileged electors, 
aH the citizens. 

In order that the oflice of representative may be ' 
aiCsee^ible to all, the members recei\'e pay for their services. 

51, As an upper aristocratic chamber could not be ere- ' 
ated» the Senate has been, like the Chamber, an elective 
asSOtnbly; the deputies represented the people, the sen- 
atias have represented the territories. “The Senate,” 
said Gambetta, “is the Grand Council of the communes 


of France.” 

6. The Senate has been assigned a more active t 6 Lc 
than the House of Lords; it not only must supervise the 
Chamber, but duplicate it. It has the right to vote the 
budget and to vote for dissolution, which the Upper 
Housi^ usually does not have. The forms are those of the 
parliamentary monarchy, concealing the real government 
oCthe'cotmtry by a democratic assembly. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TRANSFORMATIONS IN EUROPE SINCB li 


NationaKties.— The principle of the sovereignty^ ^ 
the nation has given rise to the new theory of nationa^ty 
by the side of the former constitutional theory, 
nation alone has the right to govern itself, it may 
that it should not be governed by foreigners, or be 
porated in any foreign nation; it may also demand thill 
there should be no parcelling out among other govemmenisk 
Each nation should form an independent state; 
parties of the same nation ought to be united in A 
state. This is the declaration of the principle of nitiion' 
ality. No regard was paid to this idea until the nim^etmih 
(^ntury. The stales had been formed, by the acckjmtt’ 
of heritage, or of conquest, without any scruple, in the 
matter of gathering together peoples of different tongues, 
races, or customs, or c\ cn to breaking in pieces th&vn^^ 
races. This had been the procedure in 1814, at ll» 0 ^ 
gress of Vienna. When they determined to make 
^between the states, only the richness of the soil 
number of inhabitants were taken into account* 
were in Europe, therefore, a number of states, , 
from several nations, foreign and even hostile toe 
(tltt Turkish empire, Prussia, Austria), and sortie 
divided among several states (Genhaayf; 

A short time after the Restoratimi the 

' ' a66 . ■ - 








■_ .u -i. v^_.- ;tj^'goyemmMr; 
had heea incorporated into a 
i|^ the Turkbh empire, or the emigre' of 
jf^^the ^triots sought to detach the nation from 
pi ^te that governed it; and, on the other hand, 
;!;a large nation had been parceled out among petty 
Qexmany and in Italy), the patriots la*>outed 
to idc^my. the petty states in order to reunite them into a 
^l^'xiation. The movement went on then in an in- 
sometimes toward separation, sometimes 
tO#a^ concentration. Some demanded cnfranchiscmont, 
od^j^ unity. 

agitation went on in dmost every country. In 
oii^ to; be freed from the Turkish empire, the Greeks, 
ScirHans, Roumanians, Bulgarians; to be freed from 
Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardy, Croatia; in order 
to‘|li^' Ireland from England, Belgium from Holland, 
Pi|if|£dTrom Russia. The movement for unity was con- 
fiSra to Germany and Italy. Only France and Spain, 
ttoity had already been established, escaped from 


principle common to all national parties is that 
should be one with the nation. But what is 
l:^; ^ nation? There had been in Europe two 
bf Regarding a nation. One regarded the nation- 
al "^^tsentble of men who wanted to make part of one 
ai^ same state. It was, therefore, the inhabitants 
of iri^^tmtry who were to decide to what nation they wouM 
iv,The nation existcxl only by the will of its mem-*^ 
other method declared that the natiem wib 
to race, and independent of the will of ’ 
df the same race ought to be united, even 







did not deske sudi & 

^luhtaiy nationality was especially Flrendbu 
p&ed it in i86i; before annexing Savojr in^ idpi j 
* I^ice, it had the inhabitants vote on the subjectiQ 
ation. The theory of the race nationality has 
supporters chiefly in Germany and in Russiaj= 
who wanted to gather into one state all people ^ 
Germanic races are called Pan-Germanists; those tlhib 
' wanted to unite all the Slav }>coples are ca&ed.>. ^ii‘ 
Slavists. The German government has applk^ 
theory in annexing the people of Alsace, in spite of 
objections, because they are of Germanic blood. Bur* 
ing the Bulgarian War, in 1877, the Russians'hung as 
traitors the Poles w'ho had taken service under Turibey, 
because, being Slavs, they had fought against oth.r,Slava. 
The theory of race seems to be abandoned to-day. Russia 
herself has aided the petty Slav nations of the Balkiam 
to constitute themselves into states. 

Almost everywhere the National party has united with 
the Liberal to oppose the government policy, so thalil^thc 
agitation has been at the same time national and cotistitu- 
tional. It has lasted for half a century, and has taken 
on many forms. Sometimes the agitators have mbd^bl 
(in Greece, Lombardy, Belgium, Poland, Ireland, ^Kijdai- 
gary), sometimes they have formed the opposition in die 
Chambers (in Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, Ijrdlahd), 
sometimes they have made a sufliciently strong af^xal to 
the state, to bring about unity. " 

Almost everywhere the National party has 
victorious; in Servia, Greece, and Belgium, 
surrection; in Roumania, Bulgaria and Lombaidy^wkli 
foreign support; in Italy and in Germany by -foiTBili^ a 









^ Poland and Ireland are the only oouo^^ 
lzw|Fy^^it‘'Jwv!e ^ in gaining their freed^, 

the ablation still continues. 

of Italian Unity. — Italy, in 1B15, had re* 

I Mto the condition where she happened to be be- 
JEC^ the JRevolution and from which France had relieved 
hcr.^ .^Ite country was cut up into seven small states: 
}||klhe north the kingdom of Sardinia, and the LombardoK 
in the centre the Duchies of Parma, 
|li^6oa, Tuscany, and the Papal States; in the south the 
of Naples. Even the name Italy, given by " 
HanideOn to the great kingdom la the north, had disap- 

Hi.'. 

Mettemich said, when some one spoke to him of 
“That is a geographical term.” All the petty . 
states were absolute monarchies, governed despot- 
hy the ministers of the sovereigns and subject to a 
ious police super\’ision. The pope had reestab- 
the Inquisition, he prohibited all secret societies, 
le the introduction and reading of foreign books, 
lighting of the streets of Rome was suppressed 
French institution. The King of Sardinia had re- 
led the censorship, which did not permit even the 
g of the word constitution; he removed the function- 
whb had been excommunicated by the church, and 
surveillance of the luiiversities. He had ordered • 
lE^^truction of the botanical garden at Turin, which 
|)«eeh the work of the French. The King of Naples 
the former constitution of Sicily, and promised 
that he would not establish any institution op- 
thoM of Lombardy; that is to say liberal. Italy x 
then, under an absdute regime, and the desp(^> 







tf'Cii&'m ftot' eves piocure -fctf' ' 

ih the south and 'in the 

^ 6f suppressing brigandage. The-.ltii|iil^^|^^||lii 
» and the States of the Church were a prey tii'-piStitajl^it^ 
In 1872 there were 30,000 brigands in^Nf^letj «ii)ii|^i^Pie 
States of the Church a price was set on fifty^aril^ljt'^lnillib 
In the north of Italy the Lombardo-Venetian' 

-formed by the Milanais, and the former territoiy^ 
Venice, belonged to Austria, which sent Austrian oifiEiifkils 
and soldiers to govern the countr}'. Austria cootK^cd 
indirectly the tliree Duchies whose sovereigns were -AjWi? 
trian princes; she protected the pope and the MOjgw 
Naples against the revolts of their subjects; she hid heMd 
on the point of forming all the Italian princes 
federation which she would Irave controlled. 
a dependency of the foreigner. \r'r 

This condition lasted until 1848. In inritatkli^ '^ 
neighboring peoples there were two attempts at 
In 1820 the officers, following the example of the Spa^R^ 
wanted to force the kings of Naples and of 
grant a constitution. (The king of Naples even tkcdl^ 
the Spanish constitution.) In 1831 the Libcrals^ fG^^ 
ing the example of the French, forced the pqpe anj^^ 
three dukes of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena tO 
a Liberal rdgime. But the movement succeeded 
part of Italy, and each time the Austrian armies ctuaii!idy 
restored absolute government, . 

Mazzini, an Italian revolutionist, who had takbtiime 
in France, organized a secret association with the^>]l|i^lM, 
of overthrowing all of the monarchies in 
making independent republics out of every natMffj^tw^dh 
should be tmited with eadi other in a icatstnSlMl^ts 










r)Sw.'i!^,''C}od.** \thit Bockty^ #■&-" 

Tdb£ nation- fonned one section: Yot^ 
l^Iiuid, Young Germany, etc. Yqui^ ' 
i(y^|v|[kli‘ had been founded in 1831, had supportezs^ 
-ill Genoa and in Rome. It became famous 
9ts and riots of 1844 and 1845. Its purpose 
in#;i^ii^te ail of Italy into one republic. 

'■•'^ofinxds 1843. another movement began, this time in 
of letters. The Italians called it the resur- 
'' (Risorgimento). The id< a was to lift Italy from 

and disorder by giving her a Liberal govern- - 
4 nfQm^?and to deliver her from foreign domination Iqr . 

of the Austrians. The representatives of this 
ni^inent, Balbo, Massimo d’Azeglio, Durando, Gioberti,* 
d^ het ebream of removing the Italian princes; on the con- 
tHEiyi k was to them that they turned, begging them to 
gfiltt^a constitution to their peop.le, and to be united 
themsdves in order to form an Italian natiml! 
Ita^ inoitld have taken the form of a federation ammig 
tl^ . im j lp ajt yhi cal constitutional states. 

l%iee sovereigns w'cre {xrrsuaded to join in the Liberal 
acid movements: the King of Sardinia, the Duke 

of and Pope Pius IX., who was elected in 1846. 

duke and the pojw granted to their subjects ■ 
t^oikder censorship of the press, a national guard waS^ 

1 , and a Council of State, charged with the reform 
i:of the laws, was created. The three sovereigns 
a treaty in order to establish a customs union ;,, , 
jtir states. Austria rcs})onded by an aUiandg: 
of Parma and Modena, 
states had been grouped in two parties, thfer". " ; 






„ ' ■ 'r 

irtie 


the NationaL 

did not conceal their desire 
:^k«eiffiets. The Italians hoped at thiS'^tiai^;i^ii^; 
.would be strong enough to drive away 
irithout the aid of any other state. Th^ King of^S | tiill | l ( l ^ 
Charles Albert, while talking with d’Azeg^^ ndK^lil^^ 
jhim how the deliverance of Italy could possildy. lier aio> 
complished, replied: “Italia fark da se” (Italy wSi 
alone). 

In 1848 the Liberal regime was at once estaUM^}^ 
all the slates: in the kingdom of Naples by a nevc^ of 
Liberals at Palermo in the month of January; in 
in February; in Tuscany and in the States of the Otniic^ 
the re\'olt was in March and by the will of the prnioes. 
The sovereign in each of the four states granted a oDimttv 
tution to the people, and all four formc'd an alSance for 
defence of their independence from foreign doDglnMB. 
Hie Austrian government was at that time disOrganiised 
by the revolution of 1848, and was occupied with a g^oesal 
uprising of all its different nationalities. v. «: 

The moment seemed well chosen. Count Cawotir 
wrote in the Turin Journal: “The hour hat stna^ 
fcMT the kingdom of Savoy, the hour of bold 
tions upon which depends the existence of the 
We, people of cool reason, accustomed to ]ist^\^K||ie 
commands of reason rather than to the enuKknia ol the 
heart, declare openly for the nation, the ^>vmiaieai^4^ 
the king; war, and immediate war.” ' jA i i 

This was a national war against Austria. T%e ^^^jff^**** 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom revolted, 
dinian troops occupied ail of Lombardy a1 
the Austrians. The inhabitants gqt. up 4 " 






M Veiace, the 

t/|i^i|iii£|^c; then an assembly composed of 
diimanded annexation. 

aimy had been concentrated in the heart 
^:^fe^jd(Dg|^m in the “Quadrilateral” formed by the 
{(Qi(i^.iQiitresse&, Mantua, Legnago, Pescicra, Verona, sepa> 
from the rest of Italy. But the Italian 
were not able to resist the Austrian forces, and 
'd^y'did not act in concert. United in the one desire of 
the foreigner they were divided in regard to 
■^kf'Toaiaa^ of the reorganization of Italy. The Royalist- 
Xd|l^Eads'w^ a federation oi liie princes; the Repub^ 
HysjpHDiSiof the Mazzini faction demanded a national assem> 
blyi'clnscn by all the Italians for the purpose of cstablish- 
iog the Republic of Italy. The royalist federated party 
in the North where it was sustained by the Sardinian 
The Republican party of unity prevailed in the 
The Constituent Assembly elected by the sub- 
j^ts olHhe pope proclaimed a Roman republic (February, 
ianid gave the government into the hands of trium- 
v^c(Maziani and Garibaldi); the Duchy of Tuscany 
Witt into a republic. In the south the Absq- 

the ascendency; the King of Naples 
the constitution, and conquered Sicily by force; 
^Itts^b^ed Messina, which act gave him the name of 
King Bomba, and he ordered the Liber- 
allj^t to the gallc}^. 

'i<^l%^:]^3l0^th and in the centre, foreign armies inter- 
y'8||||^tt'|)baibat the advance of the Nationals and Liber^^ 

by the revolution, had become Hi 
tud.c^d upon all the Catholic stttes i^ ' 





him in the conflict 

King of Naples, Spain, France, and A'^ 
armies to Italy. The French army laid sie^U^I . , 

Austrians occupied the Romagna. The 
restored in the Papal States- , ' 

The King of Sardinia, remaining alone in the 
' of the Austrians, was driven from Lombardy (x&iS). 
He tried to retake it in 1849 ^vhilc Austria was occupied 
in her struggle wdth Hungary. His army was dispet^cd 
at Novara and he abdicated. Venice, although isblat!^, 
defended herself until August, 1849. The Austrians and 
the victorious Absolutists restored the rdgirae of iSlJi 
The Liberals were disheartened. D’.Wglio wrote: “At 
the present \\Titing all is over. After having labored all 
one’s life with one single idea in view, without even the 
hope of an opportunit}' to see it realized, to see that Op- 
portunity come, surpassing all reasonable foresight, then 
to feel that the whole edifice is crumbling to pieces in 
one day! After such rebuffs, one only seems to live, .to 
exist. I see nothing to' do at present. We must toll to 
the bottom of the abyss to see where wc shall stop 
recognize our situation. Then we shall begin once mote. 
But I shall never gather in the fruit of this conflict.” 

However, there remained one result of this nioveoitmt 
of 1848, The Statute given in February, 1848, by 
Albert to the kingdom of Sardinia, which establildl^^^a 
parliamentary regime similar to that of Belgiuh|j, 1 
sponsible ministry, a senate, a chamber chosen by 
and charged with voting the law's and the bndg^^’tte 
liberty of the press. Austria offered better 
for peace to the new king, Victor Emmanuel, if 
abolish the Statute. He refused, and the 
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" <iply tib^ am^titilt^on^ 

. tt was also the only really Italian st^ 
[.^esorved the tricolor, green, white, and r^, 
.,i^ h^en the flag of the National party of 1S48. 
for his prime minister one of the leaders of the 
movement, d’Azeglio, and welcomed the Italian ' 
reitjjgde patriots. There was henceforth in Italy a Libehil 
N^o^l sUte around which the Liberal patriots could 

of the revolution of 1848 scr\’ed also as an 
eap^peiicc for the participants. The Italians had brou^t 
ajboiit this failure because they could not agree and wanted 
^ adt idone. They found that they must organize fqr 
CQQxaam action and must procure aid for themselves from 
a lorpgn power. Tliis was the work of Count Cavour, 
pj^mi^ of Sardinia in 1850. Cavour was a Piedmont 
nqUe could hardly be called an Italian. He spoke 
<mly: French and the Piedmont dialect. After having 
serv^ as officer in the artillery he retired to his estates, 
wh^ v^ue he had greatly increased; then he travelled in 
Pramce, where he was seized with a great admiration for 
a Uhei^ monarchy, and in England, where he became 
at^advocate of free trade. In 1848 he was supposed to be 
a p^|iiservative because of his scorn for a republic. But in 
185P he United the Left Centre, and overthrew the ministry 
of .d’Azeglio. The new ministry (Left Centre), whose first 
chifil^ Was lUt^ instituted a number of reforms; if 
aboli^i^ the church tribunals in 1850, secularized 300 
m iSSjj. (In this small kingdom there were 
»p8, 1,4^7 canons, 14,000 monks.) It also esK 
A. bank, made rommercial treaties, and le^ 
tiiie aimy on the Prussian model. The Italian 






gradually rallied to tl^ 

Tlte farmer dictator of the Repulse tit/ 

; i$aVii3g taken refuge in Paris, wrote in x854»^Ji 
lish statesman, who had urged him to be res^ 
domination of Austria, which had grdwn leas;dj: 
“Resignation is cowardice for a people who a#^’ 
foreign domination. We do not demand a n^kter 
emnient from Austria, but we do demand that she .leave 
.our borders.” He saw that a republic was impb^bie,' 
the King of Sardinia would never consent to it; bo 
solution remained. They must unite under one. ]tl%. 
“Princes of the House of Savoy, make Italy, aitdlT lIlb 
with you. ‘ Independence and Unity,’ that is ouif nSOtto.” 
The Republican party of Mazzini had grown weait^^ Hind 
a National party was formed, w’hich desired unity under 
the King of Sardinia. This party founded the NatiOiud 
Union, a society which found adherents throughout' Ittiiy. 
The secretary, a Sicilian, La Farina, in the early mbh^g 
had secret inter\icws with Cavour. “Do what you caa,” 
said Cavour to him, “but before the world I d^y 
you, as Peter denied his Lord.” /• ' ' 

In order to carry on a war with Austria it VfOB n^ccw^uUcy 
to have a powerful ally. Cavour .said: “Piedxhb^ lias . 
often had to congratulate itself on its alUam^, 
its neutrality.” He knew that he could not 
England. He tried to win over Napoleon III, 

"to please him, notwithstanding the remonstraiuSeb'^ 
merchants of Genoa, he involved the kingdom ■! 
in the war against Russia, and sent 15,000 
Crimea. He profited by the result, so tfaa^ 
gress of Paris, which re&tablished 
dinia was able to send an envoy, who wa& I 






In order to keep the support "of Na- 
tr^aftcr the attack of Orsini (1858), consented, 
idoo to the Liberals, to ]>rosecutc the journals 
ll^wed ^hostility to the cm])eror. 
tr|. in 1858, Napoleon was frightened by Qrsini, 
reproached him for not keeping his promises 
. had been in 1831 a member of a secret Italian 

,0o<^iy isdiich had been founded for the purpose of freeing 
He had Cavour come to Plombiferes, and an 
t 'was formed. Napoleon promised to Sardinia 
Italy as far as the Adriatic. He received in ex- 
Savoy and the Coimty of Nice. The unification 
at once begun, and was completed in elevm 
*1859-1870, In 1859 Na{X)leon declared war 
/^stria and drove the Austrian army from Lorn* 
but instead of following it to the Adriatic, accord- 
the agreement, he stopped before the “ Quadri- 
, His army w'as disorganized, and he feared an 

attiatl;; from Prussia. He was content, therefore, to 
fi^m Austria, Lombardy, which he turned over to 
. Austria kept Venetia. Cavour was desperate, 

to continue the war, but Piedmont could not 
s* stud he approved of the peace. During' thO • 
^rtisans of unity, led by the members of the 
; |jpion, had stirred up the people in the duchi^, 

Modena, and Parma, and in the Romagna,' 
papal provinces, and had organized in each one 
s^ual government which exercised a dictatorship 
the Sardinian government. The govetn- 
t, of Parma, and bf Modena, had 






'|^D«i|>ed. the three cormtrios 
;i^|^ of Emilia, the Sardinian* cc 
adopted, the customs on the frontier of th^ 
i^ardinia were abolished, and the postal service 
placed in the hands of the Sardinian^employeea»,^ 
all four became allies and demanded annexattit^' tO 
^S^dinia. Napoleon would have preferred an indepehijkai^ 
Duchy of Tuscany. In order to influence him anl^pi;i^ 
was made to the people. They answered 
cany by 366,000 votes against 15,000, Emilia by 43^,00p 
against 756. He demanded Sa\oy and Nia. Caypor 
decided to cede them if the people were willing. 
agreed by a vote of 130,000 against 2,000, Nice by 25,000 
against 160. In i860 a parliament of the deputies ftxini 
the augmented kingdom of Sardinia w’as convokefjL It 
had as yet received no name, so it was called the National 
Parliament. 

The King of Naples and the pope were hostile, to the 
National movement, and they had only the ill-orgpnuied 
Swiss Guards as a defence. (The Swiss Government, 
humiliated at seeing its citizens in the pay of the foreigner, 
had taken from them the national flag.) But the Sardpi- 
ian government did not venture to make an attack., 

Italian Republicans were allowed to begin the #||r. 
Sardinia aflcctcd to disown them. Garibaldi, 
ifidj volunteers, embarked for Sicily. The Govemc^!,Qf 
Genoa was ordered not to allow them to depart^., 
wrote to the Sardinian admiral, “ Monsieur le . 

place yourself between Garibaldi and the. 
cruisers; I hope you understand me.” ”Mon;^l(^l^‘J^ 
Comte,” replied the admiral, “I believe I d6 
■you. In case of need,, send me captive tof 
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‘ co^tiered l^icSy 

(SQtoied the kingdom of Naples. Tfm 
naval officers in favor of union purposely 
Mve ther rudders in order and to have water hi 
. The kingdom of Naples was in the power 

of Ctoa^^ who had been proclaimed dictator. 

?apal States were defended by a Catholic army 
fi^^aoiqoo volunteers coming from every country, chiefly 
FV^qhmen. The Garibaldi republicans came up from 
muth to conquer them. The Sardinian government 
fodlt the lead, dispersed the Catholic army, and occupied 
twd provinces, the Marches and Umbria. Only the prov- 
ince of Rome was left to the pojx*. Then all the 
ebuhtries, whether conquered by Garibaldi or by the 
Sar^flhian army, were consulted under the form of 
i "**i 34 €biscite,” and all demanded annexation, Sicily 
by 430,000 votes against 700, the kingdom of Naples by 
Xjioi,poo against 10,000, the Marches and Umbria by 
a^Ojiobo against 1,600. In 1861 the first Italian parlia- 
meht was opened at Turin and \'ictor Emmanuel was pro- 
diiined “King of Italy by the grace of God and by the 
V^l of the people.” Then the Parliament declared that 
Hwme should be the capital of Italy. 

^ The hew kingdom was burdened by a larger army, 
caused a deficit in the budget, and the Italians 
desired to complete the unification. But they 
di^^l^ exp^t nothing more from France. Napoleon did 
to take away from the pope the last vestige 
power. He maintained in Rome a French 
which he did not withdraw (1864) until Italy v 
not to attack the pope. Cavour turned fo 
Whidi offered to unite with him in oppositioh to 





two fnntIeb''lfiteE^^^ 

'^i| '^iiaaice w^ arranged for thi^ 

•IHiis* gave sufficient time to force Austria (wj: 

Hivaded by the Prussian army) to sue fo) peace^a 
^le had defeated the Italians, she ceded VenSUa 
poleon, who gave it to the kingdom of Italy. * ' “ 

There still remained the patrimony of St. PeteK<fi. 
Garibaldians tried to conquer it. They attacked>j^ta 
anny of the pope, but France sent troops, whidh 
ofif the Garibaldians (1867) and a French garrjb(»i 1 ;|siB'' 
left at Rome. The Italian government no longer daipd , 
to proceed against it. ' * - 

It was Prussia which restored to her freedom to apt. 
After the first defeats in the war of 1870 France withdil^ 
its troops from Rome. The Italians occupied the ipity’ 
without meeting any opposition, after having, on the 
demand of the po^x;, made a breach in the wall, vrhich ! . 
signified that they had entered by force. The inhabitl^t$ 
•were consulted and voted for annexation by 130,000 agaih^: 
1,500, Rome became the capital of Italy. The 'pe$>e 
remained in his palace of the Vatican, with all the bopji;^ 
due to a sovereign, a body-guard, the right to irecdSre. 
•ambassadors, and with an income of 3,00O,c 
which he refused to receive. ■ ; 

4 

The union of Italy, which the Republicans' and 
alists, dependent on their own strength alone, 'had . IjWb' 
tmiable to obtain because of the opposition of AtAUfi^t 
was established in eleven years through the 
Sardinia, and by the aid first of France and then 
ssia. . - 

Since 1870 a party has been formed whidi 3 
that all countries speaking Italian should 







'<^^mi^^^^ 0 ^f'Oixska. 'and, Nice, whicli' Wlppgr'-ln. 

which is a dependency of England;' aijfd 
^fi|p|i^%' "Swiss canton. The party calls these cona- 
i:^^^:;llwMeemea Italy, hence its name, the Irredentist''^ 


:^''^v«MiiKti(m of German Unity. — Germany in 1848 was, 
<^lltib^*italy, a mere geographic term. It was cut up still, 
than was Italy, divided into thirty-six soverei^ 
d^es bound to one another in a sort of confederation. 

mdy common power was the Diet at Frankfort, a ‘ 
]()eimBnent conference of diplomats appointed each ,tOjr 
act in the common interests, taking his instructiem frorp 
government and demanding special orders for 
affair. In all important questions, and even in 
affairs, no decision could be taken save by unani- 
^-lifeus consent of the whole body, as it was necessary to 
riidalt- advices from all the home governments. Each 
had the means of delating a settlement by withholding 
itS^ppdponse. The governments of the small kingdoms, 

; of their sovereignty, sought to paralyze the action 

Diet. The slowness of the Assembly soon became 
' ^pirCtbiaL The supporters of the ancient tribunal of 
enapire, who since 1816 had demanded pajment of 
diaries which were in arrears, were paid in 1831. 
;|l^C"debte of the wrars from 1792 to 1801 were settled in' 
t^WJse of the Thirty Years’ War were not paid , until' 
; The relations for the federal army were 
dp until 1821, and the army corps of the snfal^ . 
wem not organized until 1830-1836. The fede^ 
decided on in 1815 were not omstructed kt 
Confederation could not serve even as a frasK^’’ 



: 'German'' ''had "Ib^' 

' i^ the Germanic peoples, bnt.lsy ihe 

Two princes who were not even Germw were 
pf it — ^the King of Denmark as Duke jbf Schles^'.-lilil^' .. 
Hoktein, the King of Holland as Duke of Luxen^inrg. 
Two others had a part of their possesions outside J 
Confederation — the King of Prussia the provincies el 
"■ Posen, the Emperor of Austria the kingdoms of Hungai3r,“ 
Galicia, Dalmatia, and the Lombardo-\'^enctian kingdom--# 
without these foreign countries being distinctly sepata^M 
from the Confederation by a different government and 
a rigorously established frontier. 

The wars with Napoleon had given rise to a party of 
German patriots who desired to sec all countries speak‘- 
ing the German idiom united in one nation, in order to 
defend German territory and German interests from the 
encroachments of the neighboring states, especially 
from those of France. This party, recruited chiefiy 
from the class of writers and students, dreamed of the 
restoration of the empire and had taken for an emblem 
the red, black, and gold flag. This party was opposed-by 
all the governments as being revolutionary, and was 
soon swallowed up by the Liberal party. Until 1840 
intelligent Germans were more occupied in trymg to 
secure a liberal government than to establish natkmal 
■unity. ■'"/''■■-■ 

Some individual writers pointed out a means of restpt* 
ing the German nation. The Confederation, they ; 
was only a federation of states (Staatenbund) ttf ' 

each one remained sovereign. It must give plaipi 
Federal state (Bundesstaat), when all would jbe sub|^ 
to a central sovereign power. The desire for GeEnjiw . 




■• 1848 ' 

1340^1:648 * m , university 
ingress of 1846 was a real :nai||o^ 
of G&ijpaan savants. The revolution of x^; 
^I^Sjlwyesd the go ^emments. In March there were revolt 
and in Berlin. The sovereigns, fri^^teued, 
j||| 3 lted^ h constitutions and convoked coi^titueht 
assiteblira. The Liberals in Southern Germany profited; 
hy. il. An assembly of fifty-one notables of the pai;:^ 
at Heidelberg) summoned a preliminary parlia- 
to meet at Frankfort. It was composed of deputo 
tdm Imd sat in any assembly of one of the German states 
(the majority were Germans from the south). The 
assembly, in its turn, decided to form a regular parlia> 
ment representing all the German states, and which was 
to serve as a constituent assembly, the deputies to be 
chosen by universal suffrage, one to each 50,000 inhabit 
ants; all the provinces of Prussia and Bohemia to be 
represented. The Diet accepted these propositions and 
die government ordered the election. 

.The Parliament at Frankfort (May, 1848), led by 
authors and professors, wanted to make a liberal and 
federal state of Germany; its emblem was the flag of the 
Hberals, black, red, and gold; but it had only a moral 
.authority in the presence of the old governments, which 
laaiateined their authority, and it could not execute its 
j^^ts. It resembled a conference of savants, gathered 
togeither to debate upon the best constitution which should 
. ^.^vioi to Germany. It created provisionally the c^oe 
H^^parial Administrator, and elected an Archduke <of 







.. .iiie-vbte on the cqnsdtufioa.' ' 

. They easily agreed on the principles^- Tfie fi 

• Bghts of the citizens were regulated on|die 
' : liberal regimes; equality before the law* was | 

’all liberties, indejx'ndcnce of jurisdiction, the 
‘ v. people to be represented by deputies. They also.4^pn^ 

' to establish a federal state. There were two questii^*^^ 
V on which they could not agree. 

1. What countries should form the Gennaa 

The frontier of the Gernun countries had alwa;^ ;t;>^^ 
doubtful. It had been admitted since 1815 that JE^- ' 
many extended as far as the German^ language was spdlteD. 
But the two principal states had subjects who did ^ 
speak German: one of the provinces of Prussia, PoaenS 
was Polish, and three-fourths of Austria were,, SlajVS, 
Magyars, or Roumanians. What was to be done 
all these foreign districts? Parliament had decided that' 
they could not belong to the empire, that they sho)^' 
be united only through a personal union with the Gemuoi 
provinces under the same soxereign. The Austriim 
, govjemment refused. It wanted to come with all 
provinces into the new empire. , ; ' 

2. What sovereign should be entrusted with- the 

trol of the empire? The two great powers, Au5ti^.JiU^‘‘ 
Prussia, had been able to remain in competition 
Confederation, but in a federal state one musf^' 
precedence. Should it be Austria or Prussia? 
question was closely connected with the first. If 

* * This was the idea expressed in the celebrated patriotic sokigs"? 

. (It the German Fat^^ ^ ^ 

1: *1116 province of Poaf^n was at that time outside dF Chfi 

the empire, but it hati been Germanized* 
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Im^l ,was' divided into two parties.. Otoe 
l;:;ivi^ated -p preserve the union, with 8,ooo/)oo 
^(Hn Xustria and form a federation sufficient - 
^ admit the whole Austrian empire. Austrian 
'wOkliioe would have dominated in this case. (This was 
jtoSed the Greater Germany party.) The other renounced 
ffietf German brothers in Austria for the purpose of cre- 
aring with other states a smaller but better organized 
entpire under the direction of the King of Prussia (th&„. 
the Little Germany party). 

V‘ Hie Prussian party prevailed by 261 votes against a24, 
•'and the Parliament decided to create the office of herediteiy 
einperor. The KLing of Prussia was elected. But he 
would npt accept a liberal constitution, and he refused* 
T.'. cWwn offered by the people, “a crown of clay and 
“If any one is to award the crown of the German; 

" nation,” said he, “it is myself and my peers w'ho shall 
j^ve it” He refused. The Republicans revolted, the 
. jhiiiJcea withdrew their subjects from the Parliament, and 
■ imly 105 Republican deputies remained. They took refuge 
at Stpttgart, and became the last defenders of the constir 
i ‘ tUtiM, while the Prussian soldiers proceeded to crush out 
' i^ J^publicans in Saxony, in Baden, and in all Germany, 
r* the attempt to create German unity by means pi 
/ l^ei^and liberal state came to naught. Certain govi^rn-; 


and by treating as rebels their subjects, who hnj^ 
^ icoKX to give life to the movement. r 

"^l^ ^^^^ ^rPrussia,and the Empoor of At^triaiJeiiichl 
with the petty sovereigns for the pm^x^: of 
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ivecfflki^tiic^ the Confederation which 
':;fili/r84]S^'’'and wanted to take co^j^l 
ISkig of Prussia created a union withi'a 
a council representatives from all she 
and an elective Parliament; seventeen of the small &or|h^l|l^ 
states accepted the terms. The ParhanMttf 
Erfurt (March, 1850), and a government was'.oi^liilujsed 
at Berlin, under the direction of the King of Prussia. But 
the Emperor of Austria, delivered from the war'wlt^ 
Hungarjf, united with the princes of the small kingdoms 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Hanover, who d^ hot 
want to obey the King of Prussia. But as they would hot 
accept his plan, he agreed with them to a reconstitution 
of the Confederation as it was before 1848. 

The King of Prussia, left alone, was afraid of war, 
yielded, and joined the Confederation in 1850. It was 
understood then that Germany could not form a single 
nation as it would have two heads. This partition was 
maintained through the rivalry between Prussia and 
Axistria. They could not go on indefinitely, living in this 
state of semi-hostility, but it w'as necessary to wait xmtil 
<me had conquered the other, in order to be able to settle 
the fate of Germany. In this duel between Pru^a and. 
Austria, it was believed that Austria would finally win. 
It had twice the territory and a population double tha| (j| 
Prussia, 36,000,000 against 18,000,000, and had besititt 
the advantage of being considered by the German printjiSS 
as the natural head of the Confederation (the AUstri^l 
emperor was the heir of the ancient Gennanic enq)er(Mi|j 3 ll»,^^^ 
The King of Prussia, who was considered much less 
fui by the rest of Eiurope, had, however, two advahtii^l^' 
Ho could enter much farther into the affairs of 




^ one province' we^':QapixiWE|^'^ 

froin his sub}^/ because, ail 
in the country had been orgshizcki 



ipi^anisat^'on dated from the rule of Napoleon 
1^: lungdom had been reduced to four provinces and 
souls. The king, who had chosen for his 
xbiu^m the German patriots, Stein of Nassau, Harden- 
TCtll and Schamhorst of Hanover, allowed himself to be 
peptuuled to enter upon a reform of the remnant of his 
l^^bm in order to render it capable of maintaining 
ibelf in the rank of the great powers. The government 
demanded new sacrifices from its subjects, and these 
sacrihees were made jxissiblc by a reform in the institu- 
tions.* A more centralized government was created. 
Impediment to agriculture and commerce were removed. 


New fiscal sources were created, taxes levied after tte 
system Used in France (license and personal tax), tax 
on luxuries. An armed police service was created — this 
'was the work of Hardenbcrg — and a military s}stcm was 
set up — this was the work of Schamhorst. 

The principle was thus slated: “Every inhabitant 
is the bom defender of the kingdom.” Schamhorst rcr 
an old custom of the Middle Ages and also the old 
nspiC lAndwehr (Defence of the Country). All Prussians 
military service; but as Napoleon had forbidden the 
king to keep more than 43.000 men, the duration of ser- 
vice, was reduced to three years. The men were sent 

Flilnct the reforms of 1789 had been made to iLmeliorate the 
cotidStiOA of the people, whom the government recognized as the true 
they were preceded by a declaration of i%ht& Bi 
PnmiMf on the contrary, the^ sovereign was the king. He effected 

e royal ordinance, in order to increase the strength of the stilet 
omy spoke of the duties of his subjects* 



. tight ' 'wwk. 

6i»e otf war. The officers -tdoae 
lip&y* In ^ way the army ceased ta he;# '08ijpidi^^ 
of professional soldiers, separated froqpi th^ 
people. It became a military school for all 
men, and in time of war a centre whither the 
paired to take its stand. Thus the division into, (wo^pjiil^ 
was B^e, the army in active service and the 
Schiamhorst had wanted to form in addition a 
from the men able for duty, and who were nert: ip the syittyi, 
It .was not organized until 1813. The unifonn^pefi 
very simple, the litevka (a sort of blue blouse) and a^c^ 
This system, created only for the war, was preses^i^ 
after the establishment of peace. Prussia kept , a pet' 
manent army of only 115,000 men, but thanks to the thtoe 
years’ service, the reserve, and the landwehr, she cdtdd 
triple this number in time of war. The king refused to 
permit the use of substitutes for young men of weidth. 
Those who had finished their studies were required to 
serve only one year, and could lodge at home; but^tlto 
principle that every man in the kingdom must do mditary 
service was insisted upon. The landwehr was so organ- 
ized that it resembled still more the army, and had to he 
drilled at the man<cuvres so that it could enter at oim^hit 
a campaign if need be. Of all the European 
Prussia was the one which made ready, in prop<nticgi| fhe 
greatest number of soldiers. It was also necessary:, to 
reorganize the finances. The state in 1815 was ruinisd^hy 
war, failure in crops had produced misery Slid lUSlld, 
the. products of the English mwufactmies, 
during the Continental blockade, were no v ^ 
and were sold so cheap in Germany ttot .***'^’^* 
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maiiiilactureis cotdd not enter into competition wi& 
lbie%i^. like all the other states, had at that 

a cdaipUcatip system of customs tariff. Hiere were 
siity« 4 even different tariff areas in the various provinces, 
ahd die Pnasian territory was so irregular in boundary 
lines that it was impossible to surround it by a cordon of 
custom-houses. 

Tlie ' Prussian government boldly resolved to establish 
a scale of moderate and simjdc duties; ten per cent, on 
manufactured products; twenty per cent, on colonial 
products, to be estimated by weight. This was the 
most liberal commercial ix)licy that had ever been es- 
tablished in any European state. It gave renewed life 
to trade in Prussia, and put her in a position to control the 
commerce of all the German states. 

The petty princes, whose territories were encroached 
upon by the circle of custom-houses, protested. The 
Prussian government offered to share with* them the 
revenue collected on the basis of population. Prussia 
kept control, fi.xed the tariff, made the commercial treaties 
and appointed the officers. The first treaty of this kind 
(1817) served as a model for all the other treaties with the 
other states whose territories were inclosed in Prussia. 
In 1828 a more important state, not within Prussian 
bounds, Hesse-Darmstadt, asked for a treaty. The 
agreement was made, and in addition to the sharing of the 
revenue Hesse-Darmstadt had the right to appoint the 
customs officers on her frontier, but Prussia fixed the tariff. 
TTiis continued to be the model for the treaties with all 
states not within Prussian territorial lines. Thus be- 
gan slowly and through difficulty the Customs Union 
(Zc^veirein) of Germany. 


u 
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’ ^0 other unions had been fonned, Ws 
southern states and one between those in tfite 
conflict arose between these three divisions. JPSSft- 
sian union, being the stronger, drew toward it the others. 
In 1836 all the German states had joined the unk»i exbi^ 
Hanover, its adjacent provinces, and Austria. In X^i 
the Zollverein treaty was renewed for twelve years. At 
the renewal in 1852 many of the states sought to have 
Austria admitted into the union. But Prussia would not 
consent, as it would have brought in the Slav and Magyar 
countries. She turned to Hanover and the neighboring 
provinces, which remained outside because 4 hey had found 
the tariffs too high, and had them join the union. All 
the other states gave up coming to an agreement with 
Austria because of her pajx'r currency. They resumed 
their relations with the Zollverein and the union ctm- 
tinued until 1865, including all of Germany except Aus- 
tria. Prussia had taken in charge the directiem of Ger- 
man commercial interests. 

From 1850 to i860 the political life in Germany showed 
little vigor. The governments, frightened by the move- 
ment of 1848, {prevented any national or liberal dememstra- 
tions. In i860, after the defeat of Austria, It was the 
general opinion that the Confederation was inadequate. 
Prin.ces and subjects feared lest Naj^xilcon III. should 
try to take away from Germany the left bank of the 
Rhine. They agreed to demand a stronger organlffli- 
tion, which would permit resistance to the foreigneTi bot 
they could not agree on the necessary reforms. 

Austria projxised to create a federal tribunal and a 
council of representatives from the several govefimBH^s, 
and to give the control to the great states alte!t!iiitlil)% 



at Fraiilciprt 

(]i^3) of a Council of twenty-one delq^ktes 
aiilil fjf six members with a Parliament of 303 

^Hpities. Twenty-four princes agreed to this proposition. 

Prussia, William, who became king in 1861, had 
giyeti over the government into the hands of Bismarck, 
a n<^>lematt of old family, an enemy to all liberal consti- 
tutions and parliaments, a partisan of government by a 
king, and a great admirer of Prussian institutions. He 
had. been for several years a rcpresentati\e of Prussia in 
the Diet, and had brought back from Frankfort scorn for 
the Diet, forahe Confederation, and for Austria. He had 
seen that it was for Prussia’s interest that the Confedera- 
tion should be destroyed, as she would always be held in 
check by Austria and be the victim of the jealousy mani- 
fested by the other states. He wanted to replace it with a 
clos«: union, with an elective Parliament, where the king 
Prussia should have the leadership in commercial and 
in military matters, and where Austria would be excluded. 

As early as 1862 he advised Austria to withdraw from 
Germany and to “transfer her centre of gravity to Buda- 
pest,” But he saw clearly that Austria would not retire 
without a war, and he prepared for it. Tw’o conditions 
seemed to him to be necessary: i. The Prussian army 
must be reinforced (this was the purpose of his home 
polky). a. An alliance with or the neutrality of the 
Eurc^^ean powers must be assured (this was the purpose 
of his foreign policy). 

In 1861 the Prussian army was on the same footing 
th|U; it was in 181$, and as the population had increased 
thl service had ceased to be universal ^put of 63,000 
oQattaipta submitted each year to obligatory military duty 
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, ^¥ 40,000 were taken, and since 1840 ^167 had^sar^ 
only two years. The Landwehr service, oislEuakpe^ 
in 1815, lasted from the age of twcnty-£^e to forty. IjClie 
reserve was made up of two-year men. King VnUitor 
instituted three reforms. He reestablished the universal 
sert'ice for every rank and for three full years. He 
lengthened the term of ser\'ice in the reserve until the age 
of twenty-seven. He limited the scrv'ice in the Landwehr 
to retirement at thirty-two years. Thus in time of wax 
an army of 440,000 men was provided for, including the 
reserve, in place of 200,000, the former limit. To pro- 
vide for these new soldiers the king created new regiments, 
which necessitated an increase in the budget. Since the 
revolution of 1848 there hati been an elective chamber in 
Prussia, called the Landtag, which had not disappeared 
in the reaction of 1849. It was not a parliament as in the 
constitutional governments. The ministry was not re- 
sponsible, and the House of Representatives had only to 
vote the laws and the budget; besides the government had 
acquired the habit of not presenting the budget for the 
vote until it had already been si)ent, which made this con- 
trol wholly fictitious. Its power was then confined to 
rejecting bills ami new taxes proposed by the govern- 
ment. Therefore no one took any notice of its existence. 
Little consideration was shown to a deputy who in public 
ceremonies ranked below a ca[)tain. 

The proposed reform in the army for the first time per- 
mitted the deputies cfTcctivcly to opjxisc the government. 
The Lower House, from 1858 to i86r, had not daxbd to 
refuse provision for the increase in regiments organised 
by the king. Jt had voted to maintain provisionally the 
enlarged army. In 1862 a new party, the party of 
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just acquired the majority. It 
poM ;«?ar and to carry out some schemes for 
^oitD^y. It thought the army large enough, and wanted 
to i^uce the service to two years. So the House refused 
to vote for the increase. The king declared that being 
chatted with the defence of the country, he was in a posi- 
tion to judge of the needs of an army; that the sums 
mentioned in the budget were necessary, and that the 
House had no right to refuse him the means for carry- 
ing on the government. The House responded that if it 
was obliged to vote all the sums which the king thotight 
necessary, its deliberations would be a farce; it would no 
longer be a representative Assembly, but merely a consulting 
Council. The disagreement came from the fact that the 
House created in 1848 was a foreign institution. It had 
been borrowed from a country which admitted the sov- 
ereignty of the people, and was introduced into a military 
state where the king alone was sovereign. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, either that the House should force the king 
to yield, that is, to recognize the sovereignty of the people, 
or that the king should oblige the House and the people 
to recognize his sovereignty. 

The conflict continued from 1861 to 1866. The 
House twice dissolved, was always reelected, and still 
refused to vote. But the king would not yield. Bismarck, - 
haying become prime minister in 1862, supported him. 
He declared that the unity of Germany would only be 
brought about “by blood and iron.” “We are fond,” 
^id he to the House, “of wearing a suit of armor too 
laj^ for our slender body, so we ought to make use of it” 
i^lutely entered upon the struggle with the House. 
“ All constitutional life is a series of compromises,” he said 
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^biie di>y» compromises are but irf the questiofijbi^iil^ 
t'one of the powers insists on its own will ^ith a 
absolutism, then the series of compromises is intenrdpted, 
and instead we have conflicts; and as the life of fiiifc 6^)18 
cannot be arrested the conflicts become questions i>ttota, 
and the one who has force at his disposition carries but 
his idea,” Bismarck and the king had force. They 
kept the regiments, and continued to levy the taxes, jiast as 
if the bills had been voted by the House. During aH this 
time Bismarck was working for the isolation of Austria. 
He had won the sup{X)rt of the Emperor of Russia by 
helping him, in 186.;, to subdue the people of Poland. 
He gained the favor of Napoleon III. by allowing him to 
think that he would be aided in his efforts to annex either 
Belgium or the borders of the Rhine. He drew the support 
of Italy by promising to give her \’enetia. As for Eng- 
land, he realized that there was nothing to be gained there. 

The question of unity was decided, as Bismarck had 
predicted, by iron and blood, in three wars. In 1864, 
Prussia and Austria made war on the King of Denmark, 
in order to take from him the duciiies of Holstein and 
Schleswig; but instead of returning them to the German 
heir, they kept them and divided them provisionally be- 
tween themselves, Austria taking Holstein. In 1866, 
under the pretext that Austria was favoring revolutionary 
ideas in Holstein, that country was occupied by Prussia. 
Austria appealed to the Diet, which decided in her fi^vctf. 
The Prussian government declared that it considered the 
federal compact broken, and war was declared. Bis- 
marck had already said, in 1865, to the Bavarian minister: 
“It, is only a duel, which will be quickly finished if Oit- 
many remains neutral; Austria is not prepared and has iio 
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.ojf,"x^ lie Iiad secti^ aft iRliftidft' will Ita^. ^ 
^e ‘ Germans hesitated between the tiro enemks* 
Tine .^erei^ns preferred Austria, as she did not want to 
av^y &om them the sovereign power. The patrbts 
h^ 1 [ioped to establish unify by the aid of Prussia. Fol- 
Ip^mg the example of the Italians they had, in 1S59, oi^an> 
ixe 4 a “National Union,” which had, up to this time, 
30^000 members, and which had declared its purpose “to 
push Prussia along the i ight road.” But when they saw the 
l^vemment in the hands of Bismarck, and in conflict with 
the House, the Liberals were disgusted with Prussia. 
A Union for Reform was organized in 1862, w'hich again 
took up the plan for a Greater G'Tmany. Austria became 
popular, the cnij>cror was enthusiastically received at 
Frankfort in 1863. Therefore, in 1S66, nearly all the 
German states sided with .\ustria against Prussia, The 
wax of 1866, decided by a single battle, had three results; 

I. Austria withdrew from the Confederation, leaving 
Prussia mistress of Germany. She gave up all claims to 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

2/ Prussia annc.xcd these duchies, also the states of 
nmthem Germany which she had occupied during the 
war (Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort), in a wuy to 
rpund out her own territory. The motives given w'ere as 
ioilows: “These governments have rejected the proposi- 
tions of neutrality or alliance, which were offered them 
Jby Prussia. They have taken an active part in the waur 
l^inst Prussia, and have invoked for themselves and their 
country the decision of arms. The issue has gone agaimt 
by the decree of God. Political necessity compel 
t» not to r^tore to them the authority of which they have 
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t^a a^ victorioiis naareh <rf 

countnes, if they kept their indcpendeace^ CQ^^y^- 
reason of their geographical position, create for p!^y 
of Prussia embarrassments which would far exceed the 
extent of their power and importance.” The Prussian 
House demanded that search be made for another reason 
for annexation than that of “mere force, which isnot saf> 
ficient to-day as a basis for the foundation of states.” 
Bismarck replied; “Our right is the right of the German 
nation to exist, to breathe, to unite, the right and duty of 
Prussia to give to the German nation the foundation neces- 
sary for her existence.” 

3. Prussia organized with the states of northern Ger- 
many, which had remained independent, a Confederation 
(Bund) at the same time German and Prussian. A coun- 
cil of delegates from the several stales, and a parliament 
of deputies elected by universal suffrage, formulated 
the constitution in agreement with the Prussian gov- 
ernment. Each of the states belonging to the North 
German Confederation preserved its own individual gov- 
ernment, but all were subject to a superior federal govern- 
ment. The King of Prussia was made jKjrmancnl presi- 
dent of the Confederation, and exercised his e-vecutive 
power tlirough one single individual chosen at his pleasure 
from the Prussian ministers. This otlker was the Chan- 
cellor of the Confederation. The legislative power be- 
longed to two assemblies, the Fc'dcral Council consisted 
of delegates from the several governments, who were 
compelled to vote according to their instructions, and the 
Reichstag, which was composed of delegates elected by 
universal suffrage. Bismarck had insisted on univeiaal 
suffrage, but he refuserl to allow any pay to the memb^, 
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or tfr ' iil^utie ' a mponsible imperial ministry. 
piiw;^ w between the federal and local gov^- 

meofts as foUbws: each state preserved its system of justice, 
police administratum, public worship, finances, and edu- 
catlcmi 


The fedei^ government has charge of ; 

The army and navy. The King of Prussia is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. .\11 ihe states had to adopt 
the Prussian military system (obligatory servdee for three 
years), and the Prussian method of organization. 

International relations. The King of Prussia makes 
war, peace, treaties, and appoints all the personnel. 

Commerce and the means of communication, custom®, 
coinage, banks, weights and measures, i)osts, telegraphs 
and railways. 

Commercial law, criminal law, and judicial procedure. 

The regulation of the practice of medicine, and of pub- 
lic hygiene. 

For the federal nccfis, a federal budget was created, 
composed of the revenues from the customs, and of con- 
tributions paid by the several states. The appropriation 
is made for several years in advance. “If the organi- 
zation of the federal army could be brought into question 
by an annual vote,” declared Bismarck, “I should feel as 
if before a dike s)Tidicatc,' w’hcre the vote evas taken every 
year by p)oIl, even including non-property o^vners, on this 
question: ‘Should the dike be cut at the time of great 
freshets or not?’” 

Prussian victory put an end to the opposition in the 
Prussian House. The Progress party lost the majority. 

tlw lowlands of Northern Germany, which are exposed to great 
inunctions of the large streams or of the sea, the inhabitants are obl^^ 
to form associations in order to keep up the dikes at the common expense. 



^ a party which d^lki^ ^ 

tic^ to sustain Bismarck in his policy without abaq d c wl i^ 
the principles of liberty and unity. It called *itsdl£ . libip 
National-Liberal party. ,, w j. r . . 

The four states in the south, Bavaria, Wurtembi^, 
Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, had not joined the Cat- 
federation. The}’ had concluded treaties of alliance iphh 
it, and had remained in the Zollvercin. 

Unity has been .achieved through the war with France. 
During the siege of Paris the princes gathered at V'ersailles 
and proclaimed the King of Prussia Emiwror of Germany 
(January, 1871). The four states of the south became a 
part of the Confederation, which took the name of Empire. 
It was hardly anything more than a change in name. 
The organization was the same, no constitution for the em- 
pire was drawn up, but a new ilag was adopted, the black, 
white, and red. When France sued for jicacc, tlie Prus- 
sian government demanded the cession of Alsace and of 
apart of Lorraine. Instead of annexing them to Prussia 
they were made into an Imperial Province, which is con- 
sidered as belonging to Germany and is governed by the 
chancellor. 

In none of the countries annexed in i8<>6, or in iS'jo, 
were the inhabitants consulted. The government has 
always remained satisfied with the right of conquest. 

Thus has been realized, “tiirougb iron and blood,” 
the unity of Germany, for the benefit of Prussia. The 
new empire is only the king<lom of Prussia enlarged to 
the limits of the territory of the ZoUvcrcin. 

The new German em[)ire is not established ai. Ihe 
lines of race or of a willing nationality. It does 
clude 8,000,000 of Austrian Germans, and does include 
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3^6^^ W^o were ineblporated as a jpart of %Jbelt^ 

oonsidered Ejects of the King of Prussia, Peopfe 
compelled* tQ Wter it, who are still protesting again^ the 
c<mtiec ti an, Poles, Hanoverians, Danes, and Alsatians. 

IN GOVERNMENT 

Pirogress of the Parliamentary Regime in Europe. — ^In 
1848 the parliamentary regime was in force only in England, 
Franix, Belgium. There was an incomplete form of it 
in the secondary' states of Germany, and in Holland, and 
a semblance of it in Spain and Portugal. Excepting the 
few South German states it had not penetrated to the 
centre or to the cast of Europe. The re\olution of 1848 
had shaken every country, Russia excepted, where there 
was absolute government. The go\’ernmcnts, frightened 
by the riots, promised constitutions and called constituent 
assemblies. There was such an assembly in Prussia, in 
Austria, and in Hungary. A parliament in Germany, and 
constitutions in all the Italian states. But the govem- 
m^ts were quickly reassured, and in 1849 withdrew 
almost all that they had granted. 

There remained nothing of this movement but the parlia- 
mehtary' s>'stem in Holland, organized in 1848, that of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, and the Prussian constitution of 
1850, w'hich was almost a reproduction of the constitution 
of 1848, itself an imitation of the Belgian constitution. 
It proclaimed equality before the law, and the liberty of 
the individual, established a parliament, consisting of a 
House of Lords and an elective Lower House, but in fact 
tile power of the king was still absolute. 

reaction against the movement of 1848 lasted \mtil 
1866. Frbm that time the constitutional s)^tem made 
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according to the tocT^ uik i»um 
wealth, and intelligence of the bourgeoisie. It followsd 
the example of the most civilized coimtries of theweist and it 
was supported by a national movement. It prdSted by the 
growing weakness of Austria, which led in the restoratkm 
of absolute power. The parliamentary system ^tas es- 
tablished in Italy in 1860-61, in Austria from 1862 to 
1867, and in Hungaiy in 1866. 

In the countries where the constitutional s)?stem had 
been introduced, the power of the sovereign and of the 
Upper House was waning, and that of the elective body 
was increasing. The sovereignty of the i)eople was effa- 
cing the sovereignty of the prince. Everywhere the au- 
thority rested in the two houses The constitution regu- 
lated the rights of the citizens, the press was free. There 
was no longer an absolutist })arty. All the politicians, 
even the princes, rallied about the constitutional principle. 
The parties henceforth called each otiicr o|)cnly Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. The only disagreement was on the 
influence, more or less great, which should remain in the 
hands of the families, which were of aristocratic Imeagc 
or wealth, and were denominated the ruling classes. 

The only country of Europe which has retained the 
absolute system of the seventeenth century is Russia.' 
The government is exercised by the ministers of the caaff 
without the aid of any chosen assembly (the consulting 
councils of the provinces are no longer called together), 
the journals are submitted to censure, and the police de- 
port to Siberia, “by administrative process,” without 
any trial, people who are susj)ected of revolutionary senti- 
ments. * 

* ITie first ** Duma " assembled in May, 1906* 



since 1866 k has beat 
tn intennediate system. There is a genmi 
Reichstag, and there are parliaments in 
esdt pBpviacei} the Landtags; these are elective, and vote 
the taxes. But the Parliament is not sovereign. The 
emperor, following the traditions of the Pnissian royal 
family, looks upon himself as sovereign, and sufxjrior to 
the will of the Reichstag. 

The Radical Party. — The constitutional party did not 
want to break away from the traditions. It admitted that 
a nation should be governed according to the ancient 
methods, and not attem[>t alone to regulate its affairs. 
It only demanded the reforms necessary so that the nation, 
in case of need, could inijx>se its .. ill on the government. 
Toward 1830 a party was formed, which w'as not con- 
tented with partial reforms, but demandt*d c. radical 
change in the system of government. This was called 
the Radical Parly. It was first organized in England 
(18x5) and in Switzerland; aficnvard in the western coun- 
tries of Europe. In each country there was an effort to 
exmvert the electors so as to obtain a majority in parlia- 
ment, and be able to reorganize the government, accord- 
iiig to the principles of the party. 

The Radical Party has no respect for traditions. It has 
formulated the principle that a people should not allow 
itself to be governed according to ancient methods, but 
should establish new rules suited to the present time. 
Of thrae rules, some are drawn from humanity and justice 
(this was especially the belief of the French radicals), 
while others want to draw them from science (this is the 
EngHsh method). Therefore, the Radicals differ greatly 
in opinion concerning the system which should be estab- 



liS^d* They also differ in regard Inthe 
eminent, and so completely that they bring: 
antagonistic theories. . ?< ' * 

One theory regards the definite purpose of Ihfe gemsiit- 
ment to be the assurance of liberty to the iiiidyiyidiial. 
Individuals should be allowed to develop wtthdwt re- 
straint, they will be happier and more active, they^will be 
able to make more progress, society will ri^;uli^ itsdf 
better than under established rules. The state should be 
content to assure to each one personal liberty, and should 
constrain no one beyond what is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the rights of others. It is only an organization 
for mutual defence. It should not be burdened with 
works useful to the community; they belong to private in- 
dividuals who are interested in them. A weak govern- 
ment is therefore necessary, so that there should be no 
temptation to \'iolatc the liberty of the individual. Such 
is the theory of the Liberal-Radicals. 

The opposing theory is based on the idea that it is the 
mission of the state to rcmler men happy, and to see that 
justice reigns. It has the right to regulate ewrything in 
the interest of the greatest numlxT, since it has received 
its authority from the sovereign {)eople. It is not obliged 
to respect personal liberty if it interferes with the fulfil- 
ment of the mission of government. As far as the irfbste 
is concerned the individual has no rights. ThereftMne 
the government must be a strong one in order to break 
down the resistance of the individual. Tins is the themy 
of Authoritarian-Rad icals. These two theories correspond 
to two opposing sentiments — love of progim and love of 
order. The Liberals desire indefinite progr^; the 
Authoritarians want a perfect society, and allow pKIg^Kiss 
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there «re many M’ 
termedmte qpihions. One party of Liberal-Radicals 
aaaertii functions of a state are not only tomain- 

tiuil peac^ but to undertake all works useful to society 
hi private individuals are not interested. The state 
should build the bridges, the harbors, the highwaj-s, pre- 
serve the forests, support scientific and educational estab- 
lishments. There is no agreement as to the support of 
the church; the usual theory advanced is that of separa- 
tum of church and state. 

The large majority of European radicals belong to the 
Authoritarian faction. 

Universal Suffrage. — 'Fhe prin^ Ij.le of the parliamentary 
system is that the power belongs to an elective parliament, 
but it is not necessary that all the inhabitants should have 
the right to vote, neither that all the electors should have 
equal suffrage. In England the land owners and large 
farmers alone used to vote, and the vote of an elector in a 
borough had more weight than that of one in the county. 

The countries which have adopted the English system 
have aU restricted the right of suffrage to the inhabitants 
who paid the tax fi,xed by law. They only could vote, 
be voted for, and take part in the government; they 
only formed the “pays l^gal,” the others were not con- 
sulted. Such was the system of restricted suffrage. 

To- this system the partisans of democracy have op- 
posed luuversal suffrage, which constitutes adl men electors. 
Universal suffrage was at first exercised only in some of 
tlm; Swiss cantons, where it w^as the custom in the Middle 
Agdii, and; in the United States, where it was gradually in- 
troduced, between 1783 and 1830.' The French Repub- 
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iicam had tried it in 1792, but h jtdMlodtihfid'^k^ 

rituice. The Radicals of every country have detioiKiiiM^ 
it, on the principle of equality before the Mw. “ 

Universal suffrage had been established all at once in 
France through the revolution of 1848, in Germany aftw 
the victories of Prussia (1866) through the chancellor, 
Bismarck, who hoped to use it in forwarding his plans 
for unity. The other countnes, without abandoning the 
principle of restricted suffrage, have enlarged the bounda- 
ries little by little, until all the inhabitants have become a 
part of the electoral body. Suffrage has become almost 
universal in England through two reforms, in 1865 and 
1885. Not more than about 1,800,000 Englishmen are 
non-electors. 

In Italy the tax exacted by the Constitution of Sardinia 
as a voting requisite has been lowered (1882) to a point 
that increased the number of electors from 500,000 to 
2,500,000. In Spain universal suffrage, established after 
the revolution of 1868, abolished by the restoratiem of 
1874, has been reestablished (1890). In no country is 
the voting tax high. 

Direct Government by the Lower House. — In the states 
which have a re()ublican form of government, the principle 
of the sovereignly of the nation has given rise to two differ- 
ent forms of parliamentary r<?gime. In the United States 
the nation elects (by a suffrage in two stages) a President 
of the Republic, who is charged with the executive power 
for four years; the cabinet is chosen by him, and is not 
responsible to Congress. Congress makes the laws and 
votes the appropriations. The President nominates tbe 
officials' and exercises the executive power. Congress and 

' N<^ all oi&cials, see Constitution, Article II, Sectum II, Oaosti 9. 
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tito sovoreign and independe^ powisa : 

.QpIPI^ In, vot^ against the President does not canae 
h!s fall, sod the President cannot dissolve the Congress. 
This system makes the government more independent 
ol the houses than is the parliamentary regime. It is 
trap that in the United States, where each state regulates 
almost sdl public affairs, there remains very little authority 
in the central government.’ According as the parlia- 
mentary system grew older, and the House became more 
powerful, there was a tendency to transformation. There 
is an approach to a system which leaves with the House 
the authority to name the ministers, to dismiss them, and 
to give them their orders. There is, then, no longer a min- 
istry, only executives of the wi” the House. This is 
direct government by the House, it was practised by the 
Convention in France, and is very tlilTcrenl from the parlia- 
mentary system. 

The principle of the parliamentary system is that the 
leader of the majority should choose the ministers, his 
colleagues, and should direct affairs according to a plan 
which constitutes a “ministerial policy.” The House 
can overthrow the ministry by voting against it, if there is 
a disapproval of its policy; but it cannot gi\c orders to, 
or direct, and <lictate the action of the ministers. The 
chief of the Council is in the position of a contractor whom 
the House has employed to go\ern. For this purpose 
there must be a fi.xed majority in the House, decided to 
always vote in favor of the ministry. 

So long, therefore, as there are only two parties in 
parliament^ one always has a majority. Such has been 

' tHie author here minimizes the power of the central government in 
the United Suues.— Ed. 
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the cese in England for a centtay and a hatf. . But t|^ 
the count;ms where several parties have been ftnmedy fe 
becomes difficult to presers'e a majority; for uhl^ 0^ 
party is very much larger than all the others together^, 
the parties opposed to the ministry unite in order to 
vote against it, and form a coalition. The ministry falls 
and there is nowhere to choose another from, for no mii|'r 
istry can have a majority. This has been the ‘iaic in 
England since, beside the two old parties, the Irish and 
Radical parties have been organized. It is, then, be- 
coming more and more difficult to practice a parliamcntr 
ary government, which is replaced by direct government 
by the House. ‘ 

* A new system, government direct by the people, has been experimenlecl 
upon in Switzerland, under the form of referendum and initiative^ it is 
as yet only the germ of a new political system. 



CHAPTER XIII 


X>t^i^f3ERM£in' OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

Tbe Ottoman Empire in the Nineteenth Century. — ^The 
Ottoman empire, founded near the close of the Middle 
Agei by a family of Turkish sultans, had preserved its 
immense territory: in Europe the peninsula of the Balkans, 
and to the north of the Danube, Roumania (this country 
was aU called European Turkeys In Asia Minor and 
the coimtry of the Euphrates as far as Persia (Asiatic 
Turkey), Syria and the protectorate of Arabia; in Africa 
Egj-pt and Tripoli. But this empire, disorganized since 
the seventeenth century, was threatened with ruin. Like 
all the Oriental states it was subjected to a despotic and 
lawless government. The sultan’s power was arbitran', 
but as he lived shut up in his seraglio, ignorant of the 
affairs of the government, all authority was in the hands 
of the grand vizier and of the ser\ice chiefs chosen 
from among his favorites. The army was formed of 
cavalry (spahis) who lived on lands given them by the 
sultan, and of foot-soldiers (janissaries) who were divided 
into 199 companies, and were stationed at Constantinople. 
But the spahis would no longer serve, and the janissaries, 
instead of being recruited from the slaves of the sultan, and 
remaining celibate, married, and transmitted their posts 
to t]»sir stms, who looked upon the office as hereditary and 
occupied themselves at the same time with other business. 
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It was a very undisciplined troop in time of vmr, ao^ 
turbulent in peace, which held the sultan a pi;isQiu»,i^ 
his own capital. . 

Each province had a military governor, sent, from 
Constantinople, who had absolute power and bore 
title of pasha. The pashas were the slaves of the suUan, 
who could, by giving the order, have their heads cut off, 
and brought to the seraglio. But the majority had bought 
their provinces from the favorites, who made the appoint- 
ments, and those in command of an army corps often 
revolted against orders coming from Constantinople. 

The finances were as rudely organized as in former 
times. There was no system of bookkeeping or auditing; 
the papers were kept in sacks. As there was no budget, 
the sultan and his favorites took all the money which they 
desired from the treasury. There was no regular assess- 
ment nor systematic collection of taxes. The tax on the 
Christians and the Jews, the rents of the sultan’s domain, 
the customs, all were farmed out to collectors, who op- 
pressed the people. 

To the vices of a despotic Oriental regime the Ottoman 
empire added causes of weakness which were a part of its 
own character. It was an empire exclusively Mussulman. 
The sultan had succeeded the Caliphs. He was head of 
the faith. As in all Mussulman countries the Koran 
was the only law, religious, civil, or political The rtate 
was subject to the church. Religion was obligatory. 
Every Mussulman, who denied Islam, was put to death 
by order of the government. Mussulmans akme fmmed 
the Ottoman nation. But unlike the Christian states 
of the Middle Ages, which allowed only Christiana within 
their boundaries, the Mussulmans toleratdi Christians 
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and lews in their midst. These ihfideh, not having the 
to bo cithx'ns, iq a very mferkn: posiHon^ 
depB^^ ^ every political right, outside of the law, rince 
the Koran was the law of the empire. This is the meaning 
df the name rates (herd). They were subject to a heavy 
tax, the Kharadj, and to forced labor (corvOe). They 
were not admitted into the army nor allowed to hold any 
civil office. 

This was not a distinction of race. The Christian 
European descendant of the conquered peoples, when he 
became a Mussulman, became also the equal of the Turk- 
ish Mussulman; the Koran does not admit inequality 
among believers, so there were Albanian and Slav Mussul- 
mans (the Bosnians and the Pomaks of Bulgaria). 

\Wth a democratic organization the empire had then 
an aristocracy; the equality was complete, but among 
Mussulmans only; they formed, so far as the infidels were 
concerned, an aristocracy of religion. Society was di- 
vided into two necessarily unequal classes, the Mussul- 
mans and the rates, w’hich could not unite, and which re- 
mained forever hostile to each other. 

The sultan could count upon the Mussulmans, but the 
oppresed Christians could not be faithful subjects. 
Now in conquering them, the empire had left them their 
religion and political organization. They had retained 
their language, customs, even their clergy and their village 
administration. The Christian peoples of the fifteenth 
century had been p^ese^^’ed intact under the domination 
erf the sultans, just as the pictures in the Church of Saint 
Sophia were preserved under the coating of whitewash, 
which had been given them by order of Mahomet II. 
In Asia the majority of the population was Turk and 
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Tb^ie were no rapis excxpt.p|X!eJ^^.|ei^ 
iuid Armenians, dispersed in mjaU communiti^ 
and incapable of revolt. But in Europe the A^ussulmi^ 
were few in number, and under them were all, s n^U 
nations that it had taken a century for the sultans to swAh 
due. 

North of the Danube the Roumanians were tributary 
only, but had boon go\'cmcd since the seventeenth c<So- 
tury by the Greeks of the Phanar (the Greek quarts of 
Constantinojde), wlio bought their functions from the 
government of the sultan. No Mussulmans had settled 
in the country. South of the Danube, the Serbians, 
exploited by the Mussulman warriors, who were pro- 
prietors of all the lands, formed a nation of peasants. 
Their neighbors to the east, the Bulgarians, occupied 
the two slojics of the Balkans, the three provinces of 
Bulgaria, Roumelia and Macedonia; they, too, were 
nothing but {peasants, but they were almost the sole in- 
habitants of the country. Back in the mountains re- 
ligions and conditions were more mixed. Bosnia had 
remained Slav, but almost the half of the Bosnian Slavs 
had become Mussulmans in the fifteenth century, and 
they formed a class of warlike land-owners, strong enough 
to keep the Christian f>easants in a state of sendtude. 
Epirus had kept its former jK)j)ulation (the Albanians), 
and its parent tongue, the primitive Greek. Part of the 
Albanians had become Mussulmans, the others had 
mained Christian; but all had kept their ancient customs, 
half-peasant, half-brigand. They formed small am^ 
bands, almost mdc|)endcnt in their mountain fasttlesses. 
The Turkish government demanded little of them 
to come to arms when they were called upon to do 80 ., 
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th^ peoples had been subdued by force, and force 
only conld keep them submissi\e. 

.iFinaily the Ottoman empire, being a Mussulman state, 
had never been admitted into the concert of the Christian 
Enfdpean powers. The Christian sovereigns formed a 
sort of family, the sultan remained a stranger; he had 
only one ally, the King of France, He had settled in 
Europe' by right of conquest; the other sovereigns couM 
have expelled him by force. His states remained outside 
of international law, just like a vacant domain, which 
o>t]ld be occupied by any one. In 1 787 Russia and Austria 
had become allies in order to conquer, and to share with 
each other the country of Turkey in Europe. 

The empire was thus menaced with many dangers: 
the rioting of the janissaries at Constantinople, revolts of 
the pashas in the provinces, uprisings of the Christian 
nations, conquest by Russia or .'Austria. 

During the wars in Eurojw against France the danger 
diminished on the part of Europe. The Austrian govern- 
ment, occupied in the west, gave up the plan of aggrandize- 
ment in the Orient; it forgot the interests of Austria along 
the Danube, and instead of conquering the Ottoman 
itopire, it sought to preserve it. England, w'hich until, 
that time had taken little interest in Oriental affairs, 
found heirself brought, through an expedition by the French 
to E^ypt, into an alliance with the sultan; then, when the 
Eb^sK had finished conquering India, they grew accus- 
t<ni^ to the idea that they ought to prevent the other 
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nitioiis of Eiuope, France and Russia, from to 

the affairs of the Orient. The Ottoman emp|i% lu^ 
henceforth three allies in Europe, all desirous of matotato* 
ing it intact. These were France, Austria, and Eng^laiidL 
Only one enemy remained, Russia, which had tried tO. 
take away Roumania (1806-1812); but during the con- 
flict with France the czar had been obliged to put off hls 
projects for conquest. 

The Eastern Question in the Nineteenth Centuiy.— 

When peace was reestablished in Europe, in 1814, the 
Ottoman empire became again the object of a contest 
between the European |X)wcrs. The Austrian govern- 
ment had demanded, at the Congress of Vienna, that they 
should guarantee to the sultan the integrity of his territories, 
which would have admitted the Ottoman empire into the 
European concert, Russia refused. So the empire re- 
mained outside of international law and exfiosed to dis- 
memberment. But as each one of the great powers 
was interested in the fate of the territories forming that 
vast empire, all maintained that they should be con- 
sulted in the regulation of the atTuir-i of the Orient. The 
statesmen began to keep on the watch for any events 
w'hich might risk the bringing aliout of a change in the 
Turkish empire, and in the projects of the European 
governments, so as to l>e ready to inier}X)se at the moment 
any power should seek to intervene in Turkey, From i8i| , 
the constant preoccupation of the diplomats was tWe 
Eastern Question, as it was henceforth called. , 

The Eastern Question could be cxjircssed thus: Ttie 
Ottoman empire: shall it be maintained or dismembered ? 
If it was to be dismembered, two questions arose; 1. Wltat 
power will take possession of the dismembered territories? 
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til the petty Christiali luMioas, 
whicli ixe imblect to the sultan ? Of these two questkms 
the l^ffalone occupied the attention of the diplomats. 
Accustomed to consider only the sovereigns and their 
difiiculties, they troubled themselves very little about the 
people of Turkey. They were thinking of hardly any- 
thing but the rivalry among the European states, and were 
laboring to maintain a condition which w'ould relieve 
them from seeking for a new solution of the question on 
which they would have to agree. Therefore, the inter- 
vention of the Euro{>ean states resulted in a continuation 
of the Eastern Question. 

But, notwithstanding the efforts of the diplomats, the 
power of the sultan was threaicnc-d many times, and by 
enemies sufficiently dangerous to oblige the powers to 
come to his defence. Each time the Eastern Question 
is presented in a new form. 

1. From 1825 to 1829 the question concerned Greece. 
The Greek rebels had asked the protection of the 
Christian states against the Mussulman Turks. Metter- 
nich pledged the great powers to send a refusal. He 
insisted on preserving the Ottoman empire, and saw in the 
Greeks only revolutionists, and rebels to their legitimate 
sovereign. He succeeded, in fact, with the Czar of Russia, 
Alexander. The Turkish soldiers massacred the peace- 
able inhabitants of the island of Chios; in Constantinople 
the sultan had the Christian patriarch, together with three 
archbishops and three priests, hanged at the door of the 
principal church. Metternich was hardly moved by it. 

I do not care much about the 300,000 or 400,000 men 
hahged, strangled, or impaled beyond our eastern borders.” 
But; in most of Europe the public, especially the inteUi- 
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;jg^^ omya^ meni were seieed 

C^iristiaii people, descendants of 3 p|^P^Bf 
antiquity. Societies of PhilheUenes 
Geneva banker got up subscriptions; 
were sent to the Greeks; French, English-, GendM 
teers went to Greece to aid in her defence. Then Ipradhi* 
dly the public compelled the statesmen to intetvifcne in 
favor of the Greeks. Nicholas L, the new Clhr irf 
Russia, declared himself for them as they were Christians 
(1825); and Russ.a and England agreed to demand the 
independence of the Greeks from the sultan. ' The 
negotiations lasted three years. Divers solutions of the 
question were [>rojx)sed. The sultan refused them all, 
fourteen different times. He sent against Greece the fleet 
and the army of the Pasha of Egyi^t, which ravaged tmd 
subdued the whole of the Morea. The Rus.sian apd 
English governments then joined with the French ^v- 
emment, and all tliree sent a Ik'et, not to make 'war.On 


the sultan, but to compel the Egyptian fleet to rttinfe 
(1827). This brought on the battle of Navarino. In 
1828 the czar sent two armies against Turkey, declaring 
that he would make neiiher conquest nor revolution. 
The Ottoman empire was enfeebled by the loss tff t^He 
janissaries. The ordinar>’ allies of the sultan, F.ngla|id , 
France, and Austria did not dare to take up his defence. 
France even sent an army coqxs to the Morea in aid of 
Greece. The Russians, in 1829, were able to cross the 
Danube and to march on Constantinople. The sultan 
sued for peace. He gave up Greece, and promise to 
leave the navigation of the Danulje and the Dardandltes 
free. He also promised to pay an indemnity to Rt&^ 
As he could not pay it, he became a dependent cl Rib- 
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ISjx to iS^ the Eastern Question was pase- 
^ conflict against Mehemet All, Pa^ of 
E|p^ ; 4 n exchange for his ex^xKlition against Greece, 
Itfi^e^WKt was given the government of St. Jean d’Acre. 
His posonal enemy, Chosrcw Pasha, having become grand 
interfered. Mehemet decided to take it by force. 
He Was declared a rebel, but hi.s army conquered Syria, 
and vanquished the army of the sultan in Asia Minbr. 
The sultan, influenced by the enemies of Mehemet, 
a.^Eed help of the czar. A Russian army came and 
camped before Constantinople. The English and French 
governments, fearing to sec the sultan fall entirely into 
the hands of Russia, persuaded him to accept the con- 
ditions of peace propose<l by Mehemet; that is, to let 
him have the government of Syria during his lifetime. 
The czar profited by his influence with the sultan and ob- 
tained the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (1833). The czar 
and the sultan promised mutual defence, but the sultan 
was not.required to send troops to aid Russia, and instead 
opened the straits to the Russian navy. This pretended 
treaty of alliance put the Ottoman empire under the pro- 
tection of Russia. 


3. In X83P-1840 the Eastern Que.siion once more came 
up on account of Mehemet Ali. Chosrew, returning 
flrom an expedition against the Kurds, in the mountains 
of the Tigris, had made an attack on Syria. War was 
rci;«wed, and, as in 1833, the army of Mehemet invaded 
Asia Minor. Mehemet declared that he was not making 
Win; tm the sultan, his master, but on the servants of his 
ip^terp that he hoped to overthrow the grand vizier 



ai^ he himseU would become prime minia ly ^ to 
l^uhiem. But the English government interfered at &!& 
tiine, and in concert with the czar. The Engli^ 
as the Russians were enemies of Mehemet— -the IRus s iana 
because they feared lest in taking possession of the emphe 
he would fortify it and render it capable of resisting them; 
the English, because Mehemet once master of 
could cut off their communication with India. ** If India 
is vulnerable,” said Palmerston, “it is through Egypt.” 
England and Russia united with Austria and Prussia to 
form the “Quadruple Alliance,” which declared for the 
defence of the sultan and ordered Mehemet to withdraw 
into Egypt. France supponed Mehemet. She hoped 
that he would regenerate Turkey as he had reorganized 
Egypt, and, therefore, she refused to unite with the 
other powers. The whole system of alliances was thus 
destroyed. Since 1830 the two constitutional monarchies, 
France and England, had been united against the abso- 
lutist governments; in 1840 France found herself alone 
against England and the other three powers just as in 
18x4. The Liberals brought up in admiration of Na- 
poleon I, wanted to declare war. They would have 
profited by this Eastern Question for the purjxjse of break- 
ing the treaties of 1815, and of retaking the left bank of 
the Rhine. The Thiers ministry supjiorled this policy, 
and encouraged Mehemet not to yield, but the king wanted 
peace, and Thiers himself knew that it was impossible to 
make war against all Europe. The French government 
withdrew its fleet from the Levant, England sent a fleet 
which comiielled Mehemet to accept the conditions taid 
down by the Quadruple .Mlianre, to give up Syria (1840). 
In order to deprive Russia of her protection of the 
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Eii\gltu»l seqi^ ilie Stnite Ofnventkm (1841)1 In wtiidi 
aU^ the powm pledged themselves not to allow ships of 
war to Winter either the Bosphorus or the DaidaEMsUes^ 
and th^ also promised to guarantee to the sultan ail h^ 
t&aUicay. Thanks to the intervention of united Europe 
the Ottoman empire remained intact. For the first time 
it was treated as a European state, and was protected by 
international law. 

The government of the sultan itself tried to strengthen 
the Ottoman empire, and to bring it into favor with 
Europe by the introduction of European institutions. 
The reform had begun in 1826. Sultan Mahmoud com- 
pared himself to Peter the Gicat, who had introduced 
modem civilization into his empire. In order to imitate 
the Europeans he drank wine and made his ministers 
drink it, notwithstanding the prohibition of the Koran. 
He ordered that the beard should be cut an inch below 
the cWn. He especially ^vanted to have a European army. 
In 1826 he had got rid of the janissaries; after having ar- 
ranged with their chiefs he had ordered them to furnish 
150 men from each company in order to form a new’ corps 
of troops. The janissaries had mutinied, cannon were 
fired on them in their barracks, but the back doors were 
left open for their escape. An army of 70,000 men was 
organized after European models. A Prussian officer, 
the celebrated von Moltke, who aided in creating thb 
army, thus described it: “An army after the European 
model with Russian tunics, French regulations, Bel- 
gkn guns, Turkish turbans, Hungarian saddles, English 
and instructors from every nation — an army com- 
posed of timariots, of soldiers for life, of reserves 
with indeterminate service, in which the leaders were 
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reoiifts, and the recruits enemies of those of the 
befote.*’ 

Reschid Pasha, who governed in the name 
then in the name of his successor, attempted 
reforms. He ordered light-houses built, and estab^she^ 
a sanitary quarantine at Constantinople. He had a uniform 
customs tariff adopted, which enabled foreigners to trade 
with Turkey (up to that time the merchants had been sub- 
jected to different tariffs according to the nation from which 
they came). He procured a decision that officials should 
receive a fixed salary. He even wanted to introduce civil 
liberty into Turkey. November 2, 1839, the sultan as- 
sembled, at his palace of Guhlane, aU of the principal 
dignitaries, the representatives of the Christian churches, 
the European diplomats, to hear read the haiti-cheri}, in 
which he promised a general reform. The misfortunes 
of Turkey, said this act, came from abandoning old 
customs. In order to repair them there must be a new 
constitution established. (The government found itself 
caught between the old Turks, who insisted ujx>n the old 
customs, and the Europeans, who recommended reforms. 
It got out of the difficulty by a phrase, the end of which 
contradicts the beginning.) The sultan promised security 
to the individual, and equality of taxation. He announced 
the at)olition of monopolies, of confiscation, of the farm- 
ing out of taxes, and added, “These royal concisions are 
secured to all oj whatever religion they may be." At a 
reception of the chiefs of the Christian communities, 
Reschid declared that Mussulmans and Christians were 
all alike subjects of the sultan. That was to mmounce a 
revolution. The old Turks, indignant at seeiztg die ii|!* 
fidels treated as the equals of believers, began to rntz^oe 
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a|;8|lipt Rescdud 

rettirn^lto power, but could only mairitain hb position 
by a conflict with the beliefs of the Mussulmans, 

A .tonenian Christian, who in a moment of wrath 
had i^bome a Mussulman, returned to the Christian faith. 
Now Koran declares that every renegade Mussulman 
deserves death. The European governments demanded 
pardon for the young man. He was executed. “I know,” 
said Rescind to the European diplomats, “ that my gov- 
ernment is still far from efficient, but I prevent its being 
worse.” To carry out a veritable reform, a personnel on 
whom dependence could be placed was necessary. The 
Mussulmans were too ignorant understand the new 
regime. “A Turk, who knows how to read and write,” 
said von Moltke, “poses as a Hafiz — savant.” He added 
that it vras impossible to employ foreigners, for “ the best 
gift is an object of suspicion if it comes from the hand of 
a Christian.” 

At last, however, a regular army was created, with- a 
term of five years (Nizam) and the reserve (Rddif) for 
seven years. The Ottoman bank was founded, but with 
a European personnel. By the establishment of a single 
tariff of nine per cent, the empire was opened to Euro- 
pean merchants. The nations began to hope that the 
Ottoman empire would reform itself and thus be saved 
from dismemberment. The Eastern Question was not 
t^ain raised for a period of twelve 3'ears. ‘ 

4. The question again arose in 1852. The Czar 
Nicholas had never given up the idea of conquest so far as 
the Ottoman empire was concerned. He called it the 

‘ Thm. mare only some difficulties between the Greek and tAtin 
Churefaerover the possession of the keys of the Holy Sepukhie. 



“ 1 ^ man df Europe.’* 
be “There are two 
subject of Turkey. According to one she 
Other maintains that she is already dead. In ei^ir dtse, 
nothing will prevent her sjwedy end.” In 1852 I» s^ 
to the English ambassador that “ it was time for them to 
agree about the funeral,” and that he had decided to oc- 
cupy Constantinople, not as a possession, but as a pledge. 
The Turkish empire was again menaced wth invasion 
by Russia. The English government determined to 
save it by force, and looked about for allies. The King 
of Prussia did not dare to inteiwene; .Austria contented 
herself with protests. But Napoleon III., having be- 
come emperor, seized this opportunity of again restoring 
to France an active r6le in the affairs of Europe. He 
won over the King of Sardinia, who was anxious to please 
him, and an alliance was formed between England, 
France, and Sardinia. The Russians had invaded the 
provinces along the Danube. The three powers sent a 
fleet, then an army, to Turkey. The Russians withdrew 
almost without a combat. However, the allies wanted 
to prevent the czar from again beginning the war by the 
. destruction of his f(.ines on the Black Sea. They laid 
siege to the Rus.sian arsenal in the Crimea, Sebastopol. 
After a siege of 350 day.s it was taken and destroyed. 

The Congress of Paris, where were representatives from 
all the great powers, regulated the affairs of the Orient 
(1856). The Black Sea became neutral water; no shij)s 
of war could remain there. The Danube was dedaied 
neutral, and an international commission was fcHtmed to 
ctmtrol the navigation of the stream. The powers guw- 
anteed the integrity of Ottoman territory. TTiui the 
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celtsdn t^orms whidb he 
Iji' ilid. die ditabUshment of aa equitable 
ie^'lkft bis Christian subjects. The sultan issued ^ 
e%;l.(lfebniiuy z8, 1856), when he proclaimed thc 'prin- 
d]die bl liberty and equality before the law; the Christians 
should no longer pay the {x>Il-tax; they should be admitt^ 
to rile army, and they should have representatives in the 
couhdis. The European states declared their “appiechi> 
tkd <1 the high value of this communication,’* addmg 
that it gave them no right “ to interfere in the relatitms "of 
the sliltan with his subjects, nor in the internal administra^ 
the empire.” They exacted promises of reform 
ftotti the Tmrkish government, but they took no precati- 
tkns to oblige it to keep these promises. 

The government could not keep them without over- 
turning the organization of the empire. The only law 
wKi the religious Mussulman law, and it did not protect 
the Christians. On the other hand, the Christians wwe 
organized in small conununitics, each sect by itself, gov- 
erned by bishops who had the privilege of administering 
both in dvil and in religious affairs. Therefore, the goy- 
ernin^t could not establish an eqtial law for all without 
of Mussulman laws and of Christian priv- 
The Mussulinans were not willing to obey the 
therefore the Christians could not be admitted 
fi^ of the government. The Mussulmans 
odD^iied their ni-treatment of the Christians, vHho coiiki 
dbtw jus^ in the Mussulman courts. The Cfc^ 
dans Jjia' hot care to serve in the Turkish army, suffer^ 
.!c 3 i«tnption from such service, so that the pol!^^' 
ItUd been abolished, wa^ soon restored unda llm 



^ and Fuad, 
esM3>lished tribunab, 
i^au^out the empire 
in them. But the Mussulmans ruled; at 
4,d(x> Mussulmans had eleven repnsehtatirvis?; ' 
lSo,doo Chrblians had only three. When the 
governments began an investigation of the reitdt’ of: the 
reforms they found that the laws had not becn'exticQiid. 
The Christians were still treated and acted as inf<S|ielS. 
Two only had reached the rank of jjasha, and they hipii 
no employment. The courts, which were to hjtvtf lid|d 
procedure in public, kept their doors guarded by 
and would not Ibten to the testimony of a Chrbtian. "- 'Htc 
p(dice were recruited from among the brigands, and o|>- 
pressed the people. " ■ 

The allies of the sultan demanded that he caurry 'tl^ 
the reforms in good faith. Two methods were ptapaif^ 
to him. The French government made him 
“suppress all distinctions between the various Ottewow 
nationalities.” By giving to ail his subjects the iUlie 
^hts they would be fused into one nation as in 

Russian government was opposed to thb fuski(n,-‘ihii 
proposed “a separation of Chrbtian and Miwwdlllli 
Interests.” “The doctrine of the Koran traces ad '&■ 


partisans of 
and councib 
, and the Chrbtians wieii 


passable line between Turks and Christiana. 
before the law will never be realized in Turkey {t9S0J* 
The counsel of France was sincere, but impinctksbl^l^ 


of Russia was practicable, but it led to dismendho^pi^ 
t^ mnpire and that was what Russia so mudi d|iwtl^;^r^ 
r T^ Turkish empire was protected 
]h(^ between France apd Englmiti . libe 





ft-, . 





tcciity tiif Runs ^Viwif' i ^ ii»y«^ij ; 

; <f i^t of wiu:<^ps on the Bia<^ Se^ 

^% ,tbe Christian Slavs of Herzegovina to 
authority of the sultan. 

Question again arose (1875), apropos 
The sultan had, in 1875, published 
eilkis. ilduch prwnised liberty and equality, but none of 
had any more faith in his promises. On the 
piO^^i^ of Austria the great powers declared that the 
ssl^- must reform the taxes and the judiciary, and that 
out of the reforms must not be left to tte 
diimretkni of the pashas.** Thc> demanded a “ board ^ 
co^hol tQ be made up of Christians and Mussulmans.’^ 
While jll^ mountaineers of Herzegovina, supported by 
the hlcmten^rins, engagt*d the attention of the Turkish 
min}y,4he Slav peasants of Bulgaria tried to declare their 
UM|te|iC»id€nce. The government turned loose on them 
|i|U^Bazouks, who rushed on the defenceless villagesi) 
4^§|n%^|ng them by hundreds, massacring from 20,000 

and carrying oil 12,000 w'omcn into 
The “Bulgarian atrocities** filled all Europe 
tbn (1876). The civilized governments ■ 
to defend the Turkish empire. 
r-{^nt|ie Ti|i^ themselves were divided: the new party, 
^^ 9 ^- Turkey, under the leadership of Midhat Pasl^ 
a chamber composed of representatii^ 
<|f.^ xacm,<wd religions be formed. The sultan was 
PP^s,^^M^ his nephew Mourad (1876) succeeded 
l^lhilBiself deposed ih less than three months. Tl^ 
it, dntwn up in secret, was promulgated : 
' It :astablished a constitutional goy^^ . 







' sfr^iili^etect^ deputies had no will hut ^ 

,:i^ were sumamed the “Yes, Shs.’*!^ 

‘ qomedy which was played for the benefit ;o{ 

V ‘“The new institutions,” said the TurkMi gibvierniihn^ 
‘•‘establish in the empire the reign of liberty, Iss^^ 
equality; that is to say, the triumph of dviH2i|tida,‘jf % 
concludes, therefore, that Turkey, having refornaei; 

' self, has no need of the intervention of the 

The European governments agreed to demand t sysim 
of autonomy, giving to the different races the rtg^ to 
control their own affairs, and certain guarantees jq^ahirt 
arbitrary authority. This was the regime proposed 1 ^ 
Russia. The Turkish government declared that the 
demand was contrary to the new constitution and p(e- 
sented it to a grand council (Divan) which rejected it by 
236 votes against i. The ambassadors of the European 
states were recalled. 

The Ottoman empire was obliged to depend on its 
own forces. It had resisted the Montenegrins, aitd lart 
just repulsed the Servian army. The czar went to war, 
obtained permission to go through Roumania, pd ll* 
,yaded Turkey (1877), Europe did not interfiesd, a|'in 
1853. After a fatiguing campaign the Russian! iai^ 
resumed its march of 1829, and arrived at Adriaiui^ 
As in 1829 the czar imposed his conditions. The fPtItrt 
recognized the complete independence of the thtee€bra|^ 
states, allies of Russia, Montenegro, Servia, Rohnin^, 
and ceded bits of territory to them. Be gave tip. 
Bulgarian countries. A new Bulgarian state W 
diide, Roumelia on the north and south 
^ pa) Macedonia. Of Tmkey in Europe the sultan 






governments found tlA dtanen^ 
odmpi^« too favorable to Ru^la; di^ ' 
'• to agree to a general congress in 

Older situation of the Ottoman einpixe,r 

llie sficnagtess'of Berlin acknowledged the independence 
of duee Christian states, and the cessions which had 
beielf niade to them, but reduced the share of Montenegro. 
It^aliQ cut down the territories in Asia Minor, which had 
beep ceded to Russia, and declared Batoum a free port. 
!l^ tniiiMaine^ the neutrality of the straits and of the 
pttnibe. But it could not accept the Bulgaria of the. 
tieat^i Only the country to the north of the Balkane. 
fonn^ the principality of Bulgaria, and was to remain a 
vaf^ of the sultan; the Bulgarian country to the south of 
the Balkans became the province of Eastern Roumelia, 
the govanment to be administered by a European coin- 
tiussioh under a governor named by the sultan; the Bul- 
garians of Macedonia were simply returned to the Turkidi 
epi^arel 

The.ccmgress diminished the shares of Russia and her 
a]he% hut it dismembered the empire in favor of the 
n^htfal .states. To Greece it granted, on the demand of 
Rllmce and Italy, the larger part of Thessaly. Austria was 
toItplEC pare of insurgent Bosnia and of Herzegovina;i 
jbad already obtained permission from the suites, 
to^^ce^py the island of Cyprus. 

of European Turkey has been thus tom awa)*; 
fi^i^ aaltiui. There remain to him only the countries: 

Mussulmans (Albania and the province 
and as regards Christian subjects, 

■ “ ' ‘ , of Macedonia and the Greeks of the priw- 





tie disoa^i^h^^ibo 
in^eiiwident states, "sudi (U ’^f-} 

A^^titei^ in the fifteenth century. w;:; 

? has been solved in a fashion not foresee 
-;nQ^, . through the reconstitution of the 

Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria (withiWtt 
ing, Montenegro). 

. Establishment of the Greek Nation. — ^The 
" qiucb exhausted in the Middle Ages, had been 
tuted under Turkish rule. The Greeks had grading 
Hellenized the Slavs and the Albanians who were 
in Greece. A nation speaking the Greek langaa^ 1 ^ 
been formed which occupied almost the same terrhn^ is 
the ancient Hellas, all the south of Turkey in £ur(q>^,|n^ 
Thessaly, the archipelago, and the shores of Ai^ 

During the wars from 1793 to 1814, the Greek 8^i^, 
sailing under the Turkish flag, with the privilege 
maining neutral among the hostile nations, built ^ a 
merchant marine which controlled almost all the «o|^ 
merce of the Mediterranean. They were the cazif^ to 
Europe, too, of Russian wheat from Odessa. In t8t6 '^iy 
had 600 ships, armed with 6,000 guns and zy^occii sipt* 
Cis. Almost all the sailors lived on three lO^y, 
wd sterile islets opposite the coast of Argc^ ^Hydj^ 
Spetzai and Psara. They formed three small 
yvhich the sultan left free to rule themselves, 
habitants were armed and accustomed to fig^ 
the seas. Peace in Europe reduced them to i sf 
poverty. 

; In the mountains of Maina (ancient l 4 ico&i|| 
centiul Greece bands of irregular militia^ 
the Pallicares, were accustomed always to go ab^i 






)&i^ .hk''{€>itifi^ tower 6 i 
^tSiredlu l)ad an army and a navy ]«a^ loir 
! 0 ie same time, the wealthy Greek tx^- 
^MBit Aek sons abroad for study, and the culttvxd^r 
founded academics and colleges. The Greek 
rwhirh had become debased under the Turkish 
was reconstituted. They hoped to reorganize 
As early as 1797 a Greek from Thessaly, 
had composed a national h} 7 nn, an imitation of 
tlm IMEargeill^se : “Rise, sons of Greece, the glorious day 
is nigk.” 

revolt began at the same lime in Epirus, in lha 
and in Roumania. It was soon suppre^cd in the 
btit the Morea and the islands succeeded in expeUifig 
^e Then began a bloody war which lasted for eight 

(1821-1829). The Greeks lost Thessaly, but were 
to hold the Morea and the islands. It was a war of 
atohuscades and sieges. The insurgents had formed thtoc 
^yiitoents, wiiich were uniie<l in a single one. But 
leaders w’cre divided into two parties: on one side 
l^iskhders and the notables of the Morea, on the other 
ptepltto. Civil war was the result. In 1S26 all Greece 
ynS:)^uMued by tlie Mussulmans, and the two Greek 
parUto, who had sought refuge at Patras, had again 
|tin to fii^t among themselves. 

ifiteiVention of the European states saved Gre^., 
■^J^^'they proposed to create three petty Greek shidito, 
the sultan. The exhausted Greeks cons^tofl 
had only sixteen piastres and^ XMP 
sultan, refused.' 



^incMnous cmt. 


Independence to the Otedlcs^ 



ti ^hstal>lish a kingdom with a Euio] 

were not wilUng to make a real. 

Iftey to give up Thessaly and Crete.’ 

finifed it to the poorest part, the territory south < 

^ and Volo. This section, in 1829, was ahai^^ 
<ji^rt, so fearful was the devastation caused by 

'Tliis small kingdom was not rich enough to syppCKEt 
itedf. Therefore, the Greeks continually stirred up hii 
agitation, whose purpose was the annexaticm of all couqh 
tri<» with a Greek population. But the European s^ali^ 
were afraid of weakening the Ottoman empire. Only & 
1878, at the Congress of Berlin, did France succeed, in 
taining the annexation of Thessaly to the Greek dmsiiiuoiu 
It took three years to put the kingdom in full possesduh 
of the new domain. 

In 1833 Greece wa^- organized as an absolute mon^rdiy 
with Otto, Prince of Bavaria, as king. In 184a tto 
Greeks compelled the king to grant them a cotistitUt|(i|li' 
In 1863 Otto was cx{x;lled. Greece has become a 
ditutional monarchy. 5 .^ 

Formation of the Servian, Roumanian and Bidgaifaht 
Rations. — ^The Servian nation gradually and qtdetl^ 
came independent. At the beginning of the cemury il^. 
Servians were still only a peasant people. SmaevCipl* 
vated fields of maize, others were swine-herds 
great oak forests. The only notables were the ■•pCiMf 
dealers, and the people who had seen service lit 
Austrian army. From 1804 to 1813 the Servians, 
i^ by the conflicts between the janissaries sind ; 
sumum governors, had revolted (first in . <lie 




in tl^e Au^tilan 

They then becaYne ind^teadiaot, 
government had abandoned them and 
were obliged to take refuge in Austria, 
.fwrk^dealer, Miloch Obrenovitch, set up his 
aastlhoi^ tti. a servant of the Turkish government, and 
b|r^.|i^idbg the insurgents. He obtained permission for 
dhso^cririaas to keep their arms, and he was charged with 
odfecttng the taxes, and with the appointment of the 
Servian ^[ud^s.* In 1820 he received the title of ‘‘Piinoe 
(d the' Servians of the Pashalik of Belgrade.” During 
Hfl wars he remained faithful to the sultan, who re> 
wahdetl: him by making him an hereditary prince (iSjo), 
givi^ him the Senian districts outside of the pashalik, 
bidming the Turks to evacuate all of Servia but Bel* 
gr^e. The Servians had again become an indqx^ndent 
i^ttion, hCloch gov’emed despotically. He had a monop* 
ofy of the. commerce in salt and in p)ork. He forced his *^ 
suh^iects to come and reap his fields. Russia finding him 
top |k)«erful, obliged him to establish a senate composed 
of noted Servians. Miloch could not endure this control 
and fiOafiy abdicated in 1839. His sons su ceeded him. 
I^ aasomd son was overthrown in 1842, and theKin^ 
chose a son of Karageorge for their pnnee. 
lip Obrenowiches relumed to jwwer in 1859. Servia^re- 
nominally dependent on the sultan until 187% 
'®irJ 4 Congress of Berlin declared its sovereignty. W 
prince took the title of King of Servia. The^ . 
to the north of the Danube were divided intO: 

^anweor^ge retumea, and called the Servians to^anM., 
i'^demaaded his head ol the host who had received the fugitive asa- 
sniUB. .. 








mm-4':W:i 

Vl-d is ^ ^ ' 


;^' die .■»'?: - 


by CmisUazis; \wm^ 

<P[^ Tveie boyars (proprietors). F<x.,ii:',Wi!^i 
.Qatioaal princes, Uie hospodais, :i»Ut' 
?^^teenth century the sultan had been 

Constantinople to be hospodars, rKallogvil^l^l^^ 
pleasure. In 1774 the Russian governaij^^^, 
l^unced that it had taken the Roumanians UQi^^^lpi 
piptection, and compelled the sultan to have the hp^p&i^ 
ducted by the boyars (1784), then to fix the trifa^ld)^ 
they owed him (1783), then to let them serve lor serm. 
years (1802). From i8o8 to 1812 the Russiaiu occu^iml 
the whole of Roumania. They evacuated it in x8ia, i^i^- 
kept a portion called Bessarabia. The occupation agam 
began with the war of 1828 and lasted until 1835. 
had all the Turkish fortresses levelled. In 1856 tl« C^r 
gtess of Paris replaced the protectorate of kn^ia 
commission from the European states. It increased 
area of Moldavia by adding a territor>’ to the north pf 
Danube, but it refused to unite the two territories 
single state, notwithstanding the insistence ol Uk 
manians, who had the support of Napoleon IIL r' ij-T, / 
Each of the two principalities was to have a narilC^i^ 
council (Divan) and an elected prince. The Wallitdb}^ 
waited until the Moldavians had chosen their t|wD 

they elected the same one (the Roumanian Couxa);^^^ 
the two Divans united in one body at Bucharest (zBKi^. 
After the abdication of Couza (1866) the an gle 
pality of Roumania was formed with a 
government under a foreign prince, Charies 
aoUem. Independence was declai^ in xSyiS 
kingdom was adopted in i88x., 


wbored to suppress ^e Bu^riaa tdbgue. 

tbe Bulgarians were counted ia -mUi 
Russians, when they invaded the country 
much astonished to find there a 

language. This invasion taught the 
d^O&i^l^riaii^ they were a nation. They wouM no 
the Greek clcrg)*. In 1870 they obtain^ 
sultan permission to have an independent Bulgar- 
^ chtnri^ separate from the Greek Church of Constan- 
iiropte. The war of 1877 at once freed Bulgaria. The ci^ 

' d^pUUMled tl^t she be made an independent states Tlie; 


degress Of Berlin was less favorable to that project 
Bulgaria into three pieces. The district in the 
the principality of Bulgaria with a Eurb- 
pCah prince and a national assembly, the Sobranje; the 
I^Niiii^ in the south was organized into the self-governing 
province of Roumelia, with the oflScials named by the sul- 

unconditionally to theempiit. 

T^ were not resigned to this arrangement. 


The people of Roumelia organized a militia and armed 
SObMid^, and in 1885 they united with the principalis (rf 
Bulgaria in spite of the remonstrances of the sultan and 
the Riuopean powers. ^ ’ 

“iChus the four Christian nations of Turkey have bc^ 
from the Turks — ^all, except the Servians^ 
't^^^aid.of Russia, who hoped to rule them; but all, 


^If 'hemtue independent states. 

^||i^E^r-The domination of the sultan extended 

^gypt was the name of (me province oHHe ; 
fact, it beltmged to the chiefs of the 




' have Egypt in t&i ppw^ 

<^11!!^:^ it and gave it to the sultan^ vho;sent 
i^iemoT there. An Albanian of the 
lifebelt All, aided by the ulemas (doctors of 
Succeeded in having himself appointed Pa^ia, oi 

he ordered a massacre of the Mamelukes andv^ . 
came the absolute master of Egypt. He declared hiatr 
self the sole proprietor of the land, the Egyptian: peaa^: 
(lidlahs) were nothing more than the farmers. ttijil^ 
formed the agriculture of the country by introdutiog^vjyim, 
cultivation of indigo, madder, the mulberry, and especm^y - 
cotton. He organized an army on the European systfptj;^ 
the soldiers were native Eg)’ptians (fellahs), the officers 
were Turks, some of the superior officers were forelgh^% 
mostly Frenchmen. ' > ‘V 

In recompense for the scn ices of Mehemet Ali in lend* 
ing him troops and a fleet to put down the rebcUkm ip: 
Greece (i825-i8?8), the sultan granted to his fampy 
hereditary rights. Henceforth Egypt was indeppodai^ 
the government at Constantinople, and was govampd 
by the family of Mehemet Ali. Yet apparently the 
l^pt continued to obey the sultan, who is Uie chief 
aU orthodox Mussulmans. In 1829 the English govi^., 
inent made a proposal to Mehemet Ali to recQgnhEe t|^, 
dyi^ty as independent. Mehemet answered the 
“You are a foreigner and do not know how to think 
Mussulman. But who gave you the authority 
me in my own house? Do you know what would be.j^ 
result for me if such a thing came to pass? Eyery 
sidman would hold himself aloof from me, even my c^. 
smi. The sultan is mad, but God has set him 




evidr 

* 1 ^ -successors of Mehemet ooupn^ tie 
—7 ■■! .1 ctmtinued to send tribute to tie s^taniy^ 

a^:^ 0 ? 1 iii»r'only die title of pasha. One of them, Isma;ii 
into an agreement with a Frenchniaiii 


tieoseps, in order to make a canal through the 
litdll^u^of Suez (1856-1866). For a long time there was 
a- bdBel duU the work would not succeed. At that time 
the^ stdhln showed himself well disposed toward IsmalL 
liet^ hhn change the order of succession (until that tinie 
the^' ^ inherited the sovereignty, which was 

according to Turkish usage; now the eldest son was ma^ 
He permitted him to take the title of khediv^ 
(that is to say sovereign), and to send diplomatic agents 
to tie European governments. Egypt thus became a 
stat& In 1869, when the Suez Canal was finished, the 
Ihodive ’ himself , accompanied by his prime minbte^, 
Nubtfr Fasha, went to Europe to inrite the sovereigns tp 
ta^ part in the inauguration. The Turkish government, 
displeased, tried to bring him back into subjection. It 


ordered him to deliver up 200,000 guns, to reduce h& 


Siliny to 30,000 men, to send his budget to Constantino^, 
to derhand the consent of the sultan when he wished to 
ttblke a loan. And the order of the sultan was to he read 
in throughout all Egypt. The English . govem^ 

meat sustained these orders; the khedive finally obeyed^ 
order -was read in Turkish, so that none of 
S9^i(iim%iderstood it. Then he set to work to appeabe- 
In 1871 he obtained permissita to teStt' 
and also obtained a otHifilmadw ' 



for help i& carrying 6tit' 
tiU judiciuy was reformed hy creat^'i 

were Europeans, and a comaUs^pa^ 

^EutOfieans drew up new codes of law. In 
Ei^lish administration was created fo^ 
guaranteeing the payment of the national de^ . 
that time France and England became more pbwef^ift 




Egypt than the sultan, and since the withd^W^^hl 
France, England has had full control of affairs ' 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE HEW WORLD 


. ’’liitt'liilttiad States . — ^The government of the Um'ted Stat<b; 
w^^'olgsini^ in 1789. The constitution was a coil*; 
pridi|ise between the two parlies — the Federalists, whoi 
waaitieiil !« Federal government strong enough to contn^ 
the Republicans, who wanted to give 
soy^^ power to each state. It was also a compromise 
beta^n the Northern states, inhabitc'd by the whites 
wl^l^fvated their own lands, and the Southern states, 
planters owned large estates worked by negro 
i,£ach party had made some concessions. The • 
Feiwtd government was given the power to make war, 
pfitt^ and with other powers, to regulate the 

and the commerce. All other authority was 
ve^iiai J||i the state governments.* ^ 

-organization of the Federal government was com- 
pleted- during the presidency of Washington (1789-1797). ^ 
The pinion took in charge all debts contracted during the- ^ 
war by , the Congress or by the individual states. Thus’- 
a,iiai^(at|d debt was created. In order to pay the interedF ’ 


comet to sar that the Constitution was a comiuomise be*. ! 
--. ft jiwiatliste and Republicans, between Northern and Southm^' 
Cloaatitttdtin was made up of a series of compromises, Juit 
gn^rather out of tlw adoption and intetpteti^^,€^ j::i 

state governments were more dreumaertbed. ^ - 
t:, Section X.; and Article IV.— Ed. 

335 ' ' 







^HDv^ilinettt ir ii 
die ^ax was establidied. 

' jdso fotmded. 

‘ territory of the United States ■was si 

V thb a^ between the Atlantic Ocean and the 

and consisted of thirteen statesj btftaSdilia 
. states possessed wild lands extending to the 
'nic Federal government regarded these lands as a 
l<M‘ colonization, destined to be peopled by the dtixen'ed 
Union, and to form new states. It secured possesrioii 
of them and became proprietor of all the land 
the states and the Mississippi, which by the OiS^iilaiCa 
of 1787 was organized into a territory, which has becd tte 
model of all territorial establishment in the Utu^’’ 
qountry was divided according to meridian and paraJiil 
lines into a certain number of territories.’ To each tiol^ 
tory the Union sent a governor,* who at first ^vein^ 
alone, but as soon as there was a population pf 
the territorial legislature was elected, consistihg -^ ohfc 
house and a legislative council; a delegate, havloi''^:^ 
right of discussion without that of voting, was s^trto 
represent the territory in Congress. The prhidpla was 
to place the inhabitants of the territories as socBi as pdidSile 
in a position to govern themselves. , ^ ^ 

Therefore the United States was not confined 10 ' 



' New York ceded her claims to Western lands in i7St; 
np her claim to lands north of the Ohio River in 11041 1 
^,in 1785. Connecticut ceded her claims to Congress in 1786, 
a atrip of land along the southern sbtne of Lw £rk,.nMm 
- Western Reserve.— Ed. . - 5^ 

Division into townships according to the tectangular tarnf 1 

■ * Ordinance of 1787 provided for a governor nppnlilsii^ 

' 

* Five thousand free male inhabitants twcnty«<hie peart of i 






ilbdrw^ 

)i was a waste of land whidb #as 
»;j<»qi|gyi^ Louisiana. France had ceded it ^ 
x^3. Napoleon I. secured possession of it for 
thct^^Ui^bment of a great French colony. The Repub* 
ficpi JiiK^ which came into power in 1800, did not desim 
to lnilipBe the territory of the United States. It believe^ 
th^3^|;^bHc could not last in a large state/ and fearts^^ . 
to h^fpaise the power of the Federal government. 

was necessary, above all, to avoid the neighbor* 
hood^^i^oubtable a power as France. England had. , 
ji^ dedia|ed war and Napoleon, feeling that he could not- 
deleqd thfe new acquisition from the attacks of hb power- 
ful, offered to sell the territorj- to the United States. 
TTw .gpvernment decided to buy Louisiana (1803). The 
liimtsof the Union were carried to the Rocky Mountains, 
and ti^ l^d thus annexed was soon settled and divided 
ipt^ ticnitories. The United States, then, was bounded on 
the south and west by Mexico, which owned inunense 
stretchy of waste lands. Adventurers coming from the 
U^jteci. Statc^l settled in Texas, proclaimed the inde- 
paideittce of the country, and organized the Republic of 
Taa^ ;(f835), which they succeeded in having admitted 
to tlW: tJiddn in 1846.* The government of Mexico pro- 
test^^./and thb was a prete.\t for declaring war.* The 
vklooffc^Amencan army entered Mexico, and forced the , 

* ww'the' doctrine of Montesquieu. 

as a State in December, 1845. — * 

• oHiifir were: the disputed boundary line between Texas all 4 . 

# icla^s against Mexico for outrages against the persona an 4 
rAmeiricaa citisens. — ^E d. 




' thp JRocI^ 

(1848).^ tcrritOiT of 

k^extended over all the territory from oncoc^m:4#|^||^|9gt.* 
■ v ,pum this ej)och the covmtry had gr^i|1I^E|^^ 
^l^pulous. The duties on im[>orted good^ 
'^yer-increasing revenue to the govemnMa^t. 

;<was the interest paid on the national debt, bjtlt 
r itself was nearly all i)aid. Then came a time 
treasury received more money than it could 
not considered practicable to do aAvay with the 

the duty was a i)rotcction to American indusUy^i^tiflJie 
federal government proposed to use the surplus 
pf ' public utility. Permission was grantc'd tp 
great high wav from the Ohio Riycr to the west, tmdfto 
make the Erie Canal, which joine<I I.akc Erie vrith the 
Ocean.® ThE system, whith employed the revenue 
duties as a means of proituion to the industries, and its a 
resource serving for i)ublic works, has renmmed in fcff 
in the United States and is called the American sylfW^ 
During the War of SeierMon (1860-1865) it wt^ pgain 
necessary to establish an income lax, to increase the duties, 
and to issue {>a]x'r nv)ncy. Even these resources di^ lKH 
suffice to cover tlic enormous c.xpenses of the war. The 
Federal government had to l>orrow money. Thc^iA)!, 
which in i860 had gone down to $90,000,000;' 


‘ Fifteen niilliun dollars was paid Meako for New Mddeo arid 
fonjia. ‘ 

* Territory knfrv n as the CadMlcn pxirrhase was arq^MtSi wi/rfj.s- 
Alaska adfied in iBir;: Hawaiian in j4S<;H; Fcir!to 

..tbe Philippine^ in 1S9S; and Tutuila and other Samoaii 
—Ed. ' , 

Cum^>er!and Kuad h here meant* Erte.^Cwf 

by" the Slate of Nc^‘ Vorkc— Ed. . 



Ilf Htd t]li6‘:iaarced' ck;cliat^'"b{ 

lil^tbu^ation of the Union the population 
r&pidly than that of any other county 
1 %, The land was open to whoever wanted to 
Americans, accustomed from childhood 
to of going afar, departed for the distant West. 

went hunting in the territories that 
wi^i^stfQ'bccupied by the Indians: the others built them- 
setves; dibiniS of wood and became fanners. 

Ui^ the naiddle-of the nineteenth century these colo- 
l^ts . were almost all Americans. But the Europekii 
^hen the inhabitants began to feel the crotrclr 
ii^lo^their in certain districts or towns, started pouring 
ihio United States a portion of their surplus population. 
Thf^ldeahs of transportation had been perfected, and a 
sexv^ of steamships was organized for more rapid passage. 
Ti^ «bya^ from England to America lasted only about 
t^^ys.*' ' 

more than 20,000 immigrants arrived 
Jte t^ United States; in 1842 the number had 
l^*“teed In 1847 the State of New York 

o^gaijuaed an emigrant commission, in order to cncoura^, 
from Europe and to aid the immigrants oh. 
their arrival. There were then 235,000 immigrants 
year,^; lit 1850 there were 300,000, in 1882 780,000 ai'-^ 

^ Bjf ijitt act of 1875, Congress decided that it would resume specio^^ 
ii ^879, by redeeming, in gold, all of the Unlteal 
fht he presented for redemption. The amount wjs/ 
and Congress forbade any further reduc^i^^ 

waJi the shortest time in which steanj^^ 





' ttigrwts settled in the United Stetes^ ahslEn^'^^^i^lli'' 

' 'oic» Germans, 6,000,000 Irish, and 2,ooo^bf^- ^ l ^^ ig ^ i ^ l ^ 0f 
• The immigrants came especially 
■■ countries* that were poorer or more thickly 
Germans, Norwegians, Irish, English. The 
]^m misery. In the years of the great famine 
hy disease in the potato (1847-1853), Ireland 
3,000,000 inhabitants. . 

Thanks to this emigration the United States Was-selflifid 
with a rapidity without a parallel in the history m 
world. In 1820 there were only 5,000,000 inhahi||bil||^. 
Seventy years after, in 1890, there were 63,000^5^^!; 
1820 the Far West, the country west of the 
was still a wildemesss overrun by pillaging. Ini|i|i^ 
To-day the Indians are destroyed or driven badk into ^mne 
of the territories; the whites have taken possession 'cl thte 
whole country extending from ocean to ocean. In l|ie 
new countries European civilization has been, all Siti^bte 
introduced. The striking characteristic of Antedk^ 
Colonization is that it proceeds in an inverse 0ide(;ft^ 
;}the old countries of Europe. Through an 
i wild region a railway was constructed. (The hae .i^^ 

^ Union Pacific Railroad, was opened in 1869. It 
in half of its course only vast prairies and solitaf^-^^-' 
^ tains. In the first years it was necessary to gyial|^b)e 
\to|ns from the attacks of the Indians di t^‘p]!i^^') 
'lOn the passage of the railway eadh statk^flK||^^ 4 t 
'iitpwn, telegraph and printing offices were 
newspapers were published before even Iha' 

V /Tlieniimber in 1905 was ovCT 1,000,000.— JQ*. . '■ 

• During recent years the majority of the jl&tt^f(ai)il»;l||K^ . 

'tibe^nadons in Southern Europe.— 






itfter the were buUt. The 

do hot at all resemble our petaaiat^ 
and exploit their lands after ,1^ >: 
'flifililitt hif a great factory. As the land had no valu^^ 
which had taken possession of it, sold it in 
low price, often at the rate of one dollar an acre.’ 
Ih^^nuicie, where an acre is worth from two hundred to 
IH^^mdred dollars, a property of one hundred acres is ' 
ifi^uddd as a large estate. In the United States studi 
(Ibhiiiaihs often include thousands of acres. 

figures will serve to show the material progtiess' 
United States. In 1790 there were in the whde 
tli^l^only four cities of more than 10,000 souls; the largest, 
'i^hftiEddphia, had 42,000,^ and the population of the to?||ii|^ 
three per cent, of the whole population. In 18&0 
were 963 towns. More than thirty * of these had 
l&Il^jthan 100,000 inhabitants; New York had 6oo,doo/>.: 
population of the towns made up twenty-fiye ' 


' 1^^1796 the foreign commerce was valued at $23,d(i9,« v 
{^.el^rts, and $20,000,000 imports. In 1880 the im* ^ 
$650,000,000, the exports $700,000,000. 

--tS:*" ■ : 1 

noted that the de\Tlopment of San Francisco has 

^ ^ California, The population of tbiS'di^ 

a.— E d. ' ' 

Eunent controlled the public lands and sold . 

cit{es» in 1790, having a population of over 
New York» JBoston, Charleston and 

' ''f ^ ' 

4hirtr*eight cities each with a populatiba-^>C..' 
I «f Hew York City fa 1900 was 3,4371 aoa-— Bp, .f 


c<Mltmued^'- irBM'r' ... 

^iome& as dof&alots, an^ to 
^ b;f ■ ^^KOlards. The creoles, that 

ebonies, were set aside from all functih^ 

JiO^cid relations. They were forbidden to 
diandise from any but Spanish traders.' 

Wte invaded by a French army in 1808 the 
ablved to side, as did the European SpaniardSf.^ 
Ferdinand VIL, and refused to recognize as' 

French usurper, Joseph Bonaparte. But they 
by the opportunity to demand reforms. Abcmt sScdlidll 
inhabitants of Caracas, in Venezuela, published 
manifesto. They demanded equal rights for the ered^^ 
that they should be given the liberty to cultivate 
to manufacture, to import, and to export, as dtd^ 
Spaniards; that one-half of the ofBces in the; ci^ldpii^ 
should be reserved for them; that there should b^, in iMlit' 
capital of the vice-royalty, a representative, asseihl^ 
(junta) to control the government. ' 

The Spanish governors in the colonies refus^ the^ibiiiii 
Sfnt, the colonies revolted and organized repubHrs;#i|!ll|r 
:^e'fashion of the United States. 

The war was long, the insurgents ill-eqittj:^p^1R^^ 
disciplined. After the restoration of Ferdinand to: 
Ihrone of Spain they were conquered, and almpst c^^ 
j^tely subdued in 1816. But the revolution in 
(i820“i 823) restored their courage. One by one ^ 
colonies finally forced the King of Spain to gniiif 
independence. (Spain kept only Cuba, XVnto 
^.Hiilippines.) 

«siftonchised colonies sought at first to gwapilpw!) 



that, from province to 


tgiBa of Spanish rule there had been five 
l^xico in Mexico, Lima in Peru, Santa" 
Buenos A>'rcs in Argentina, and three cap- 
tii^^^i;enenl3: Guatemala in Central America, Cairacasr 
in V(pl$:ia^/and Valparaiso in Chile. The states founded 
■$|i^,^$e:l^urrection corresponded almost exactly to 
80^ ^xuush provinces. However, Paraguay, chiefly W 
hy Indians, whom the Jesuits had organized, ha4 
W indcjjcndent state \enezuela had been 
added to the vice-royalty of Santc Ft^ in order to form the 
Colombia, under the presidency of Gcner^' 
who was also governor of Peru, and of a stote 
aij^^'by him and called Bolivia.’ '• 

. /jlt^ idaost of the states were in pieces, the inhabitants 
of^lio dis^t regions would not obey those of the capita^: 
tfpj^uajr^^paratcd from Buenos A}tcs and establish^ 
Republic of Uruguay (1828). Peru and 
rented against the power of Bolivar and formed . 
republics. The United States of Colombil‘ 
up into three parts: New Grenada, VenezueTta^ 
apd' Central America revolted, first again^>, 

Blfidep* (t8?3) hi order to organize the United States ‘ii.i 
Cenh^i^America, then the five states which composed 

after a lung contest, finally separate^ M 


trfi:fd to unite in one confederation all the 'aiaiiis‘',<0‘'- 
n‘ Hecalled a general Congress at Panama.' hut 

went fi^ the countries which he ruled and from Miiacit^ • 




■■•states- had' pas^:'.' 

Wat}itica>s and civil wars beftne 

^ an organized government. 

a nvildemess, the Spaniards had ooiiaia : 

In search of wealth, or to lead the life of gmat 

dfit. dmng any work, so there was hardly 

^ capitals and the residences of laxge fOCpriailj^ 

separated by inunense desert wastes. Then 

'manufacturing and very little cultivation of the ac^j A 

large part of the population was composed c^i in#^ 

negroes, almost savage mestizos, and all miseri^ 

totally ignorant. The whites themselves were hardly 

ized. They had been rendered more savage by^^t^ 

fc^ious war against the Spaniards. ‘ tr |> , 

Almost everywhere there were two parties. Thh»^Owi? 

kervatives, who had on their side the large propriietiail 

and the clergy, wanted to reserve the o&ccs fpt the^hPa^ 

oi the great families, to establish limited sufirage, td,mj^- 

tain Catholicism as the state religion, leavii^ to the 

their domains, tribunals, and privileges, and witibho^hlg 

' these from all other faiths to preserve the censonsfaipAi^ 

; to keep away the foreigner. The Liberals, or 

ivists, which were recruited chiefly from the' .. 

; classes and the half-breeds, demanded the 

sbvery, universal suffrage, reUgious liberty^ 

fiscation of church property held by the IMl 

favored tl^ immigration of foreigners.* ' 

They were also divided into Centralists and 

The Centralists wanted^ in imitation of Europeim^fl^^ 

*la cenaio countries the parties were derigaated i 
I fe a dcOy the Conservatives were called EscosSm; in 


(Fenifces). The Liberals in Mexico were tailed 




The Fedeiaiim' wanted’ 
the United States, the piovinces oi]|i^ 
sovereign states, bound together by4» 


the Conservatives have been Centralisto 
•i||>itlMe<Liboirab have been Federalists, save in the [ffOV> 
Central America. 


the parties served chiefly as a ]»»«> 
quarreb and the conflicts of rival dtie» 
t^ lii^ majority of the inhabitants, Indians, negrOd| 
mesjieps^ whoUy incapable of comprehending any poiitidai 
qUeade^ dottld be attached to only the party leaden. 
Now ;iin wur had left many ambitious leaders without ah 
ocni^Mi^icin, and they had acquired the habit of forming 
ihadiiw,^ Oiiolling by force the inhabitants. They lacked 
tlur ehmients required to carry on political contests, but 
thGrih'inecessary for civil wars were not wanting. To the 
dril. wars were added wars with neighboring states f# 
the aeuteinent of their frontiers. 


TherdNe, for more than half a century to be at war 
has h(^ die habitual condition of the Spanish repubUcs. 
Blit h Whuld be unjust to say, as is often done, that the^ 
states' axe^ incapable of governing themselves, because 


the nineteenth centur>' served the apprendci^- 



td pditical liberty 


which the European cotmtriei$ 


set^';«;in past 



centuries.* Their apprenticeship has 
nor so bloody as was that of England or qf 


fldil^lit has even been less so. 

tSMMdPdde that the states which have made the least 
and Bolivia, ate those which, have been 







^Neaftiiy everywhere the Progressivasts ' ivi 
ov^ ^ Conservatives, and the Fedeni^ltet^f^' 
^: 0 !f^ps^ Almost all the states have been 
;.'H^ 'a. Union, with a Congress composed of 

a president elected for a term of several yptOE^ ^ 
ttw states of North America. All have freed, itb«,iD(£| 5 |^^ 
nearly all have established universal suffrage atnd'fr^lll^' 
la public worship. All have been opened to 
from Europe, and Euro|)eans have been called 
exf^oit the lands and the mines. 

•Emigration has been especially active in the last 
y^ts. The current has turned chiefly in the diret^tli:^ 
Argentina, which has a cooler and healthier climate^ Ibc 
Europeans. More than 100,000 immigrants are buflle^ 
yfearly at Buenos .4>tcs. They nearly all come frO|^:'d!|W 
Latin countries — ^Italy, France (the Basque counri^)^ as^ 
Spain. They settle on those vast plains (pampas), Urh^i 
are raised enormous herds of cattle and flocks of- ^he<^ 
The soil, formed of a tliick layer of the decaying graa&s, 
Qeeds no enriching in order to make it produce laigb 
harvests of grain. The colonist has only to plpvy 
sow, he does not need to use any fertilisers, and,'viF|i^'(i|^^ 
tin^ of han’est arrives the contractors, who go abo 4 a.';jii^ 
country with their machines, take charge of the, 
and threshing of the wheat. . 

The other Spanish republics,' ^tuated in tho wajpli^ 
climates, attract fewer immigrants, but Europeari 
is drawn there and serves to build the railway^ 
and to settle plantations. 

” d^emding as the population has 






^ 3 :;ii^ 34 >iu^ cctttoii, dnchoQa)t 

aie brbught to the seaports . 
> seat to Europe. Europe furnisher in exr^ ;; 
»ail the manufactured articles, for honaie ' 
insufficient for the consumption. ' ^ 
there has come order in the public finan^' . 
years the Spanish Republics (except Chile) 
deficit in the budget and could not usually » 
phy i^e;;m^re5t on their debt; therefore they had no crecUt 
in Etoppe. To-day confidence has ret umed and the stati^ 
i^cd'money find that they can borrow it in Europe.' 
TW' Spanish states of South .\incrica begin to enter 
W Industry and of material prosperity where Ute ; 
Eng&h stat^ of North America have preceded them. . » 
Braafl. — The only country' in South America which did 
not to the Spaniards, Brazil, became an independtent 
Stat^' it Itbout the same time as the Spanish colonics, but 
wifih ttkoch less effort. At the period of the French in-> 
^'asion (1808) the coy'al family of Portugal had withdrawn 
to most important Portuguese colony). It 

tei^nfed there even after the departure of the Fren^ 
Tte were not content to be governed by f v 

sOi^Dfc^t, w)^ lived in America, and finally revolted' 

to return to Lisbon, leavii^ 
His sqa Tle^ act as regent in Brazil. ''''.r-fi 

Cpttes of Portugal soon wanted to compel PedtP.;,, 
to leisni.. He convoked a National Constit uent AssemWj^;? 

Brazil independent, and proclaimed 
cf Brazil (1822). The Portuguese 









En^and, with a Lower House ^ 
'^fifrage, a Senate composed of the lai^ 

UimI a ministry chosen by the emperor. 

.' The difficulties to be encountered werd 


; (ftOK found in the Spanish republics: a 
il 'population chiefly composed of Indians, ncgro^^ ilm 
ti^tizos, ignorant and without political eapmen^ 

!, Brazil was not exempt from civil wars. 'Rw 
ment had to repress the revolts of the Republicut pai^ 
at Pernambuco and at Para, and also the revolts of 
southern provinces. These wars were almost alwi^ US 
bloody and as long as those in the Republic of ArgGAtit^ 
Gradually manners grew more civilized, and si&oe 1863 
these conflicts have ceased. 

The struggle between Liberals and C^nservUdVlu 1 ^ 
.continued. In 1880 the Constitution was revised, the 
Moderate Liberals came into power, and the pnlv^eges of 
the clergy were suppressed. In 1889 the Reptihl^^ 
party suddenly overthrew the Imperial govemmffiDit athd 
transformed Brazil into a republic. . V 

Brazil possesses an immense territory, the whote baria 
of the Amazon River, and the sea-coast front 
down to Uruguay. The larger part is inhabitable for 
peans. It b a great wilderness of marshy, focesa ;^?efed 
lands, overrun by savage tribes. The cmly pu^ niaw 
settled b that which extends along the coast of the Ai^||illric 
on the east. To the north b a tropical region, a coilB^ 
of large i^bntations for the cultivation of coffee 


bacca The woric b done chiefly by negroe^ 
sbuth the climate is more temperate, like 




^ ibiVtiy in AnMrica. — ^All the Eur^)^" 
|iM, ccrfonics in America had introd^^xd . 
had been purcluised in Africa, for the culti* 
vip^^ihe iaiili^ plantations of coffee, sugar-cane, and - 
jSiayery was, therefore, an institution common 
to' American colonics, which were situated in the 
wai^ l^hns of the continent. It was conceded that ncaie 
but could labor on the plantations and they only 

as'idtiv^,.' ' 

pTSt protest against slavery came from Frants 
"^he Constituent Assembly had - 
dedfioe^ the freedom of the blacks without being willing 
to accord any indemnity to the slave-owners. The nepbes 
rev^ti^, and those in Hayti massacred the white planter^ 
hfi^oleoD restored slavcrj*, without which, it was. said, 
ti^ ^looi^ could not exist. All the other states had iwe- 
serv^ it. Some, through humanity, had suppressed the 
^ve ti^e. The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, decided 
to jpiohilnt it through an agreement among all the civilized 
n^^kmsi .Fi^ce and England sent cruisers along the 
A|ri<bw coast in order to seize the slave ships. The sailors 


of riups were to be treated as pirates and hung. 

jlut fh*’ Aiaerica the negroes remained slaves, they and 
tibpir .t^nulW They continued to be sold and the htriti 
Jaidwate individuals to return fugitive slavesltp 
t|j^|jBaa$ti(a5s. For thirty years there was an agitafic^ 
either through democratic sentimi^, 

' wiU little cottoo ndsed in America befom the inventioe ot-lbh 

Ttibi|cco vas one at the chief (rodocts., 


to them the security of their “peculiar instltU!^4^^ 
they called slavery. They did not dare, after the 
lation of 1776, which had proclaimed the natural.r^hC:^ 
■ naan to liberty, to employ the word slave, so it vraa rqj^^iCed 
by.a circumlocution; “ person held for labor or for adrvlte.** 
Tbey were not willing to abolish the slave-tntdei 
continued until 1808. The American statesnaen 
time counted u[)on the disappearance of slavety thiot^ 
the gradual extinction of the negro families. But in 
Whitney invented a machine to gin cotton, with wliKiih a 
good w'orker could clean 350 pounds a day. The jaipd^^ 
tion of cotton became more lucrative. The states 
extreme south (Georgia and the Carolinas), where 
large plantations of cotton, needed a grcBt 
negroes. The neighboring states, Maryland and[ 
ginia, whose climate was not warm enough foor 
raising, began to raise negroes to be sold to 
planters. The numlx;r of slaves, instead of 
went on increasing. From 700,000 in 1790 the ’'^Va 0 l^ 
in 1820 amounted to 1,500,000. / ' 

Jfe the Northern states the slaves gradually disappt^iiefd 
i^lcw were still there as late as 1840). Thus the 
became the land of liberty, where slavery was 

•Great Britain abolit^ied alayeiy in i833.^£ou ^ 


a dvii war. When the colonies had been-juat 
Qite nation, in 1789, the Southern states, 
plapters, had exacted that the Constitution sboi^'^l^igi^ 





settled, by slave-own^- 
as a state. The House of Represiimta' 
tvii^qillTOjliedl^to insert the condition that slavery should 
the Senate refused. At last came^tlw 
Ccoi^ Missouri was admitted as a 

sWe (^ao) and it was decided that slavery should be for- 
biddk^ ^ the new territories north of the parallel 36® 30'i ; 
^nut^nion was divided into two geographical diviskn}»-^ 
Ihe'&itpe and the slave South. . 

in the South was less in numbers, btif 
tWBoufheiners, took care that there should always be an 
■ eq^^number of free and slave stales, each state having 
two o^tors. The South did not risk falling into the 
nditbrify. The representatives from the South, acting* 
in oontinon to maintain slaver)', faced a di\ ided North. 
The pemocrats in the North sustained them in return for 
their support in other matters. All worked in conixrt 
to sfifle |he question of slaver)^. 

But toward 1833 some individuals began to be indignant 
and to demand in the name of the Christian religion and 
of h^anity that slavery should be abolished. They, 
foamed a society for the abolition of slavery, which pufe^ 
li^ed doaaa^ts, held conferences, and sought to found 
neg^".'iKihaKds. These societies increased in the toWn^; 
esjpedahy among the Quakers. The governments pei^^ , 
cut^ them at first as enemies of the law. But as the 


nuolbet of immigrants increased the Abolitionist paldy^^^ 
for these people were not accustom^ 
sli^py'lhiBhiic^.' .. 


; ;lmve states m the ttihionty. 

1i9^bolitioiusts had secured the pass^^ 
e^ap^ed every inhabitant of the United -St 
fugitive slaves to their masters (1^50); ' 

^ The Abolitionists profited by the groUrii^ indig^m^ 
4^gtunst slave traders and hunters. Ministeft ^caftag^y 
b<igan to preach against slavery as contrary to hunilH£|ty 
And religion. Then appeared “ Uncle Tom’s 
ivhere, in the guise of a romance, Mrs. Barnet 
Stowe described the miserable condition of the 
and the demoralization produced by slavery in-' hii^ 
master and slave. The book had a rapid ai:^ 
success. A new party was formed (1854) in the NoitlMliP 
states. It took the name Republican, and optml^tilt-- 
tacked slavery. In i860 this party, owing to a dlviidiim 
in the Democratic party, was able to elect its carKUdjate, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States. . ■ i 
The Southern states were not resigned to the loss 
power which had been theirs ever since the or^nusatioitjof 
the Union. They decided to withdraw from the Uniim 
and to form a confederation of their own. War wasDfle- 
dared. At first it was only a question of constitutloilitl 
rights — the government only wanted to force tlw SotUSbl^m 
dates to return to the Union. The abolition of 
vas not even spoken of. But the war forced the sm4hsu!^t 
of the question. At first the negroes, who had bemiid^ 
prisoners, were set free. Then the president deda*fS)||^t 
aH negroes' should be free on and after Januiuy, 

Finally slavery was abolished by act of Congress 


^ In those states in rebeUbn. — E d. > " I 

* The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constituthm, wtiidi hejip||C a 
part of the Constitution, December, 1865, abolished 


Laie&^^OHiqECeis 4^^ i3ie 

aeiljir lidlitic^ ^ white dtiai^.* 

lo&ger existed except in one Christian 
state, BiaxS. Hie emperor began by freeing allnewly- 
bena “dien all the others were given their fre^r 

dO«S.r-^,:'' 'V;; 

1^^ Doctrine. — ^When the Spanish colonies be- 
canie independent states the United States was the first 
gdyemiDettt to recognize them. The great European 
poweia Which belonged to the Holy Alliance proposed 
intervention in America in order to combat the ideas of 
the revolting Spanish republics. 

The statesmen of the Union had set forth the principle 
that no European state was to mingle in the affairs of the 
American states. 

The President of the United States, Monroe, agreeing 
with the English government, profited by a negotiation 
with Russia to make the declaration of 1823. It is there 
declared: “that the American continents, in relation to 
the independent situation which they have taTsen and 
maintained, should not be regarded henceforth as a 
territor}' for colonization by any European power. We 
have never,” added the pre.sident, “ taken part in the wars 
of the European powers; this would be irreconcilable 
with our policy. But we wouH regard every attempt on 
their part, to extend their power in any portion whatever 
of this hemisphere, as a menace to our i;)cace and se-* 
curity.” 

This was called the Monroe doctrine, and thus was 
forthidat^ the doctrine: “America for the Americans.” 

E^peans have no possessions in America, except 

I Fourteenth Amendment. 

AA 
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" "''vvV' v!- 

0|pttla»''the Guiaiii»,''.and''d)ie'''Ista]i4s 

Through iftl! the remainder of the two Ameirlbsil cp^> 

nents, the descendants of the colonbts who 

from Europe form to-day independent peop^ 4" 



CHAPTER XV 

tSB EUROPEAN PEOPLES OUTSmE OF EUROPE 

Vt$ma in Africa. — France had, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, lost almost all her colonial settlements. Nothing 
remained to her but the Island of Reunion, St. Louis and 
Gmea in Africa, several small islands of the Antilles, two 
islets, Saint Pierre and Miquelon, and Guiana in America, 
and the five trading-stations in India, which the English 
had left in their hands. Napoleon, who greatly desired that 
France should occupy the position of a great colonial 
power, was prevented in his efforts by the contest with 
Eng^Utnd. The Restoration did not concern itself with 
colonial affairs. But since 1830 all of the French govern- 
ments have labored to build up a colonial empire. In 
Oceania they have occupied New Caledonia, the islands 
of Tahiti, and several adjacent archipelagoes, and in 
Asia a large part of Indo-China.* Africa, especially, has 
been the object of the colonization schemes of France. 
In 1815 she had then only a few widely scattered settle- 
ments: Saint Louis, the Island of Gorca, and some sta- 
tions akmg the Gaboon, on the west coast, and Reunion 
Island tm the east coast. She has acquired three vast 
territories in it : Algeria and Tunis on the northern coast, 
Senega and the Soudan, the Congo, and the Gaboon 

‘ I’)nHlce has not considered the establishment of colonies in America, 
since tife old English, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies have been con- 
stituted independent states, and since they have declared that America 
was ma the soil fmr colonuation by Europeans. 
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coast, ^dl''tW-~ll«li^ 

Madagascar. 

Thie occupation began in, the norths 
Country had been inhabited by three different rncf^^ Oiie 
after the other. The Kabyles, descendants d the tnil^t 
inhabitants of Africa in the Roman times, jhtd,;|!H£Ki^^ 
Mussulman, but had preserved their ancient Udguai^* 
and customs. They were peasants, settled on the lands 
which they tilled, but they were warlike peasaE^s,- who 
bore arms and dwelt in the fortified towns on the surajmlts 
of the mountains. They were especially numeroiis .in 
the fastnesses of the Atlas range. 

The Arabs, coming from Egypt in the eleventh century, 
had remained a race of nomadic shepherds, living in tents. 
They were divided into tribes, which obeyed chiefs calM 
“sheiks.’’ They, too, went armed, and there was con- 
tinual war between the tribes over the thefts of £k>cks winch 
went on among them. The Arabs generally occupied the 
plains in front of and the table-lands belund the Atlas 
Mountains. 

The Turks, who had come in the sixteenth century, did 
not form a nation. They were soldiers and pirates, and 
settled in the towns, especially along the sea-coast. Their 
chiefs bore Turkish titles (bey and dey),and were supposed 
to govern in the name of the Sultan of Constantinople. In 
fact, they reigned like sovereigns, but they could not com- 
pel either Kabyles or Arabs to obedience. , 

Besides these three war-like peoples there was a peace- 
able and industrious population in the towns. These|(!ere 
Jews, and mestizos of every race, which were; c|^l|cd 
Moors. Neither Jew's nor Moors were warlike, 

‘ The people who speak that tongue are caUed Bertwi.* ^ ; 






‘ii^/ihree'-wjud^ 
tlte irta^ i^iv^ 1830 "and 1836 (the last (Episode, .was 
thi^ Constantine), the Arabs between 1837 and 

1^47 (the xe^stanoe was led by the Emir Abd-el-Kado:, 
thie Ftendh government had strengthc^ted ’by 
zedognizing him as chief of the Arabs), t% 
l^ibT^-between 1844 and 1871 (the conflict was ended 
hi and after that time there were only insurrections). 

• -'I^ese twenty years of combats put France in possession 
<0^ t^ritory of 300,000 square kilometres, not including 
tteffioo square kilometres in the desert of Sahara. Among 
tihe former Kabyle and Arab races European colonists 
ted settled They numbered in 1881 a population of 
430 jooo souls. Half of them, at least, were French, or 
descendants of the French, who had almost all come from 
the south. Some were naturalized foreigners ‘ the others 
were Italians, Spaniards and Maltese. (To this must be 
atkied 50,000 Algerian Jews, who had been, declared 
French in 1870.) The natives numbered 3,260,000 souls. 
The country has been divided into two parts. The region 
where the colonists have settled forms the civil territory, 
divided into three departments, organized as in France, 
and with the same kind of functionaries. The inhabitants 
elect deputies to the Chamber and to the Senate. The 
majority of the natives live within this civil territory also, 
but they have preserved their own religion and laws of 
their tribal chiefs, and are not French citizens. 

’ The part of the country inhabited by natives only, espe- 
dinfiy region of the Sahara, forms a military depart- 
tviiich has continued the military organization. 


After 1876' an effort was made to establish Alsatian colonies hs At* 
gnia.'^ 



‘ bdn^ «t Jbe 
cbaiamd and dvU admfaistirttbts, 
anpd: brder among the nativ^. s 

IThe «domsts have acquired a large part cd dk 



lands, coniQiscated or bought from the natives, and faaVe 
put them in cultivation. The Kabylcs, who were already 
agriculturalists, have increased their prodiicticm. 
geria has, above all, a fine soil for grain. In i88y al|no^ 
i5,ooo,oco quintals of wheat and barley were harvest 
in that region. It also produces the fruits native to thn 
tropics. In 1887 it supplied to the market x6o,oqo 
hectolitres of olive oil. The orange, date-palm, and sugar* 
cane are also cultivated. 

During the last few years three new sources of revenue 
have been opened. On the coast, vegetables are raised 
for the French markets. They ripen much eailier there 
than do those in France. On the interior plateaux a 
wild plant, alfa, is raised for the purpose of making 
paper. In 1887 2,200,000 quintak were sent to market. 
In the intermediate region grapes in abundance are raised. 
In 1886, 70,000 hectares were in bearing vineyards, and 
in 1888 there were 88,000 hectares; 1,569,000 hectolitres 
<rf wine were made in 1886, and in 1888, 2,728,000 hecto* 
litres. 

In 1887 the commerce of Algeria included 2x1,000,000 
francs imports, and 186,000,000 francs exports. It is 
estimated that from 1830 to 1888 Algeria had cost France 
5,000,000,000 francs and brought in only i,25o,o0tya(^ 
francs. But we must take into account that 3,400/100,069 
francs were absorbed in military expeditions. Fj?pm l|ii^ 
time the receipts increase more rapidly than tho 
tures, and the value of property in Al^ria is 6,t 



'«tatds'"';'i»ui' lenuiaied. 
«id Tunis on the east. France <i^ 
iidt"^% jCK^Ify Morocco, even after her victory aver the 
sNilhu^ been an ally of Abd-el-Kader in 1844^ 

In rqiard to Tunis, she was content to force the bey to 
{^ iip piracy hi the Mediterranean. 

Tw ]^y of Tunis had tried to introduce European cus> 
ttnra into his country. He had only succeeded in getting 
some' Frmch engineers to build some public works, and 
in btarowing money from Europe, which led him into 
totnkruptcy in 1869. Tunis was left in such disorder that 
her resources could not be utilized. 


In 1881 the French government took advantage of a 
violmion of the Algerian boimdar>' lines, and sent a small 
army into Tunis. The bey without opposition agreed to 
put his territory under French protection. He has kept 
his title, his palace, and his revenues. France took ft 
up<m herself to make all the reforms in the administratiem, 
judidary and finances. She was given the right to place 
garrisons wherever they were thought to be necessary, and 
die took entire charge of the foreign relations. A special 
administration composed of Frenchmen was created. 
They reorganized the finances in a few years, lessening 
the taxes, and reducing the c.\penscs. 

The natives have retained their laws, usages, and pos- 
sessimis. But the security established by a s)'stematic 
administration has drawn many Europeans to the country, 
vn began to settle there, not only for the purpose of trade, 
biit to aagploit the soil. There are now in Tunis 40^000 
^bom 15,000 arc French. 

Tt^ 130,000 to 150,000 square kito* 


of Fmce^ 

thto Atgerik; Formerly it was consideted'^ie-i^^ 
trf’ Rome, and now vineyards have been pla|l^^:«^hiic^ 
pipbddce abundantly. The commerce, Wlucii in ''f 
only amounted to 12,000,000 francs of imports, apd tijOpoi^ 
doo francs of exports, had reached, in 188^, the stim /kl 
31,006,000 francs of imports and 19,000,000 f^pni^x ol 


ej^its. 

This occupation has cost France about 300,060,000, 
francs, and the expense of the protectorate dimimshea , 
yearly. r; 

France, mistress of Algeria and Tunis, rules in nmtheni 
Africa. 

On the west coast until 1854 France had only the trad^ 
ing-posts of Saint-Louis, and the island of Gorea, where 
swne French merchants, protected by French troops, 
carried on a commerce with the natives. The touptiy to 
the north of the Senegal belonged to a warlike race of 
Mussulmans, the Toucoulcurs,* ivho exacted tribute 
from the vesse ls which navigated that stream. The coupn- 
try to the south of the Senegal ivas inhabited by pagan 
negroes, who were governed b) kings of their own rat®. 

Since 1854, the French governors have labored .to 
bring about a recognition of French authority on bo|h 
shores of the Senegal. With the negro kings on the south 
bank they proceeded in a peaceful manner; by pr^ents 
and by militar>‘ demonstrations they have obtained sue- 
cessive treaties which have given to Franc® the i %fi| m 
trade, and to establish military posts throughotP the 
region, not only on the shores of the Sm^;al, but la Jb 
country, of the “southern rivers.” . 

* A mixed race of Me^tixos, and negroes^ or ^ 



' trodi^ ' advanced . 'ial^Anf - the - 
>astheyprci|ppessed. Around 


the^ gUdkCS^ the peaceable population. The Tou- 
cotlie^ld^ and attacked these fortresses, but have 


always bew repulsed, and their empire has crumbled 
^ay. Thesd wars have been carried on by the garrison^ 
and by expeditionary corps composed of a few hundreds 
of Only a part of these corps was made up of 

Fnmdfatien, the other was composed of natives commanded 
by Frepch officers. 

Arriving at the headwaters of the Senegal the Frendi 
followed the caravan route to the Upper Niger, and have 
thus reached the Soudan. 

The Soudan is an immense region, which occupies alt 
of dentrai Africa from the Upper Niger to the Upper Nile. 
A large part of it is a wilderness and probably sterile. 
But in spite of the continual wars, which destroy the vit 
lages and of the expeditions of the slave merchants which 
carry off the inhabitants, there still remains in the Soudan 
a population sufficiently large to constitute an imf)ortant 
market. The Europeans have sought to penetrate this 
wilderness in order to find an outlet for their merchandise, 
especially woven stuffs and hardware, which they exchange 
for the produce of the country, ivory, gold-dust, gums, 
and cereals. In order to reach the Soudan the French 
had the choice of two routes, that by way of Algiers, which 
the Sahara and ends at Timbuctoo, or that of 
the Senegal which descends along the Niger. Two rail- 
way ^lineit have been projected, the Trans-Saharan which 
sfisils from Algiers and the Niger railway which imitw 
thiS N%er with the Senegal. After the massacre of the 


into tte''$i^!'<f8^, 
line' waiS''aband6ii^/''.l^’V^^ 
lieext at Senegal and 264 kflcnne^ hw^ Ibett 

built, but the c^ration has been much more cqsdy'tibii 
was anticipated. ^ 

In aU the countries with which treaties have 
Fcahce has established military posts, with smafl 
This line of posts has been completed to the scKtrees 0# 
the Senegal. In 1883, Bamakon on the Niger was ociM* 
pied, and the descent of that stream was begun. ' : 

There are very few French in Senegal, the dlffiate is 
too warm. But the natives have soon grown accu^omed 
to considering themselves French subjects, and the emh- 
merce of the country has grown rapidly. It amounts to 
about 40,000,000 francs a year.* 

To the south of the equator a small French trading- 
post at the entrance of the Gaboon has served as a point 
of departure for expeditions which have gone up the 
Ogoou^ (1873-1878), ending at last in the Congo. &i- 
vorgnan dc Brazza has, in the name of France, taken 
possession of a territory 670,000 square kilometres in 
extent, whose limits were fixed by the Congress of Berlin 
in 1885-1886. This region, brger than France, is as yet 
peopled only with the native races. But the climate is 
less unhealthy than that of Senegal, and some settle- 
ments have already been made, one at the source of the 
Ogoouti, the other on the right bank of the Conjj^, tt 
Brazzaville (opposite Leopoldville, chief dty of thoCeWgo 
Free State, founded on the other side of the zivcf 
Stanley, at the expense of the King of Bc^ium)^ v 

* The French seUietnents on the Guinea coMt an only iiaia& 
poMa. Hiey had even been abandoned by the gonrainetiL hpnTiitr 
tfa^ were tmheaitby and too coaUy. 
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‘a6^:M AMcAj¥rm» lui4 dtnq«g 

th^;«ewe^lt^^ aad e%htec;nth centuries, to get possessicNi 
cl.||ie']eige ish^ erf Madagascar; slie had g^ven it 
«D$ ,jcetoined only the small islands and Reuniem Island, 
had foAnoiy been very rich owing to the large {dan* 
^ o6||to And sugar-cane. To-day it is half ruined, 
beqa^Me j»f exhaustion of the soil. She tried to exercise 

mt Joflwtoce qv the nation of the Hovas, who have 
foUjadc^ a sort of military empire in Madagascar. Many 
treaties in r^atd to a protectorate were concluded, but 
the teadux^ of the English missionaries, who have 
converted the Hovas kings to Christianity, have from the 
fir^ outwdghed the French influence. The French gov- 
ernment began by obliging the Hovas to accept the treaty 
of 1885, which ceded to France the port of Diego-Suarea, 
and gave her the right to have a French official resident, 
at the capital of Madagascar. Finally, it was decided 
to send a military expedition to the centre of the island, 
which ended in the annexation of Madagascar (1898). 

Ftance has, therefore, the preponderance of power in 
four districts of Africa. 


Progress in Asia of the Rival European Powers. — Asia 
has continually been encroached upon by the European 
powers. Russia came from the north and west; from 
Siberia which she has occupied ever since the end of the 
sixteenth century, and from the Caucasus cotmtry which 
she had gained possession of between 1799 and 1859. 

England came from the south; she began by Bengal in 
1757, and completed the conquest of India in 1857. 

Franco, the last comer, established herself in the souths 
ettt, in Indb-China (1863). 

TEb was the least important of the three domains, b^t 



^ js|pi%. ;1!ie oecitpaiiiHf:V'!M^ili 
^ite Eoiperor of Aonam, who had 
I 3 i blench missionaries, was forced to oetfe 
ittces, of which French Cochin-China was fortffed; 


has been increased since 1867 by three nie^' i)ri)viiii^ 
To^ay there are nearly 2,000,000 inhalntlmts, aaii 
commerce is rated at 123,000,000 francs a' year* 
budget has increased from 8,000,000 francs in 186$ Hto 
30,000,000 francs in 1888. The country is mdeed soiBH^ 
what unhealthy, except in the mountainous regiom^ belt 
it is fertile, and very productive, especially in rice. ' 

Since 1863 France has had a protectorate in the p0tty 
kingdom of Cambodia; and since the war in Tonqtiia, 
over the empire of Annam, itself (1883), Tonquin, a i»ov- 
ince of Anfiam, having become in fact independent, was 
twice conquered by the French. Since 1882 it has bwMJ 
gowmed by a French administration. 

France has thus occupied, more or less openly, aB oi 
the eastern part of Indo-China. In the west EnglaiMi 
has outstrip{x;d her since 1824. The kingdom of Bur- 
mah became an English province. France and England 
are still separated by the independent empire of Siam. 
South of Indo-China, England has taken possessitm Of 
two important points. Malacca (182O), Singapore (1836). 
The domain of India stretches from the Himalajns to 
Ceylon, a territor}- which contains more than 2^0,000,060 
souk. The East India Company, which in a centtu^ 
(1757-1857) had conquered this vast empire from the 
petty military despots, had continued to gov^ despoil' 
ally without consulting the natives. The Engfi^ 
ment, after the great revolt of the Sepoys, todk rim i|[ie 
of the company (i860), and since that time lt|is ''lOmn 




#is 

pibcasx^pc^ 
It pMoidlis 

p^pwiy^'^'to nroik, to grow richi and to increase In 


The Hindkws, in religion and customs, are very diff<si:< 
enl ln^ llie £l^^, who govern them. But throughout 
Ntnihem India, the Brahnuns, who form the superior 
daisns, ace ah Aryan race. They have preserved in Ure 
ph;i^n|ail type and the trend of thought a resemblance to 
the Eurc^peans which recalls their common origin. 

The first English governors, full of respect for the old 
Hindoo civilization, did not seek to introduce the ideas 
and the languages of Europe. But in 1836, at the sugges- 
ticMii of Macaulay, the government >^ine to a decision fraught 
with great consequences. It was resolved that English 
diouid be taught in the Indian schools, together with the 
native tongue.* 

The tdkgraph and the Suez Canal have made com- 
mumcation much more easy between England and India. 
The commerce has become enormous, the two countries 
sue closely bound together. For some years the Hindoos 
seem also to have been approaching the civilization of 
Europe. They learn English, and pursue the study of the 
clssacs. Books and journals are published in the Hindoo 
tongue. England has begun to allow the natives a share 
in the government. Several Hindoos are among tb» 
judgi^ Of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

Siberia has been the especial domain of Russia. It is 
aa Immense r^on, almost a wilderness, and in a great 

* fa aim languages derived from the Sanscrit are spolnai 
They have replaced the Sanscrit, whj^h hjps 
biKnim a' dead language, aa tlic Latin has been replaced by French atad 
Italian. ■ ^ . 
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. To-da^, 

^^viemii^ent departs thc^ eadi year tboosaal^^^ 
inals, it has hardly'* more than 5,000,00^ lii^^ittQ^ 
There is as yet very little known of the resbtirces of sbtiith- 
em Siberia. Until the present time scan^ty 
but the mines have been exploit^. Thei^ 
for^s, and it seems as if the soil could be utf&zed 
the population large enough to warrant cult!vatk>h. ' , 

The advance of Russia on the side of Siberia has be^ 
arrested by the icy wastes of Mongolia. The Rus^th 
territory has been increased by a territory as la?^ as 
France, which lies south of the Amoor (1858). For several 
years Russia has been on the march tov'ards China.* 

In the west, Russia has pursued her way into Asia, 
'^here she has gone beyond the Caucasus, and approached 
Persia. She has also tried to extend her power into 
Turkestan. This country is ruled by nomad tribes of 
Turkish race. They were horsemen who li\’ed on the 
produce of their brigandage and their herds. They went 
about in bands, attacking peaceable tillers of the soil in 
Persia, pillaging villages, and bringing back the inhabitant 
attached to the tails of their horsc*s, for sale in the slave 
markets. 

Russia tried at first to subdue them, coming in from 
the north, but the expedition sent against Khiva perished 
on the way (1841) and that route was abandoned. 

It was by way of the Caspian Sea that Russia approacl^ 
Turk^tan. The Caspian was first bound to Russia by a 
line of railway, which was constructed from Fbli dh 
the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian. Fjrom'Biltu 
the fleet transports soldiers and supplies to Kjna^Vi^ 

* was dMcked in the war between Japan and Rtuiift is i905.<-^. 



EUROI^ ^ 

efi^|i;~i^^. : <4 ^thie^^Caapws,-'. .. Th^ bq;iii»^' 
«as3y oonstruc^ tm the leye|i 
laiidb. ; were requisitioned by f<xce to 

do |iw wt^, and the raOs brought forward by trains is 
fast as tW wo^ advanced. 

J^usim |;oveminent had at the same time in' 
sui)lid>^ by the north. As the army, composed ‘ 
chk% of mounted Cossacks, gradually advanced, they 
tniilt ftn^b^esseS in the oompied country. 

By 4 ^;rees, the' Russians, sometimes by n^(^tion 
with the chiefs of the tribes, sometimes by attacking their 
strong cities, first subdued the Kirghis in 1847, then con- 
quered all of Turkestan (1864-1881). It was necessary 
to take the principal cities by assault. In 1873 three 
armies were converged against Khiva; one came from 
the Caucasus bearing its provisions across the desert. 
The last combat was the assault on the fortress of the 
Tekk^, the most redoubtable of all the Turcomans, 
through their depredations. 

The war was brutal, but the Turcomans, once subdued, 
have not thought of revolt. The Russian government 
has left them their customs and their leaders; it has im- 
posed upon them no other duty than the recc^ition of 
the czar as their sovereign, the abandonment of brigandage, 
and to come armed when they are summoned. It recom- 
penses the chiefs, by presents, and by giving them an 
official rank. According as Russia advances to the south, 
she draws near the domain of England in India. Since 
1834 the English have regarded this advance with alarm, 
and )^ve the Russians as rivals. In order 

to |imvent Russians from touching their frontiers 

they haye tot:^ht to make use of the warlike races of 



alile to guard the apprqsaih^, 

Eus^a govemm^t made an alliance 
Persia, enemy of the Afghans. Then began a 
influence between England and Russia. Jpi|e Rii^^ 
government urged the Shah of Persia to 
the English oiBcers defended Herat, and for(^ the pl|er'>’ 
sians to retire. The English government tpoi^ aid^^’ 
tage of the dispute among the Afghan princes ova;, 
succession, and sent an army to occupy Afghanistan. 
But the Afghans, and Mussulmans would not tolerate the 
occupation of their country by Christian soldiers, and 
massacred the whole English army (1842). Thp EngUdi 
government then again made an alliance with the Amp^ 
of Afghanistan, became master of the adjac^t countries 
of Kandahar and Balkh, and aided the ameer to con- 
quer Herat (1863). Notwithstanding a second war,aud 
a second massacre of the English (187S-1879), England 
has continued to treat the Afghans as allies. 

In 1884 the Turcoman tribes of Merv rect^nu^ the 
domination of the czar. Thus the Russians had reached 
A^hanistan, and the nomadic subjects of the czar, and 
the ameer were already beginning to quarrel oyer, tluj 
boundary of their respective territories. The English 
and Russian governments came to an agreement in 
to avoid a war, and an Anglo-Russian Commission weal 
to the scene of the troubles and regulated the liliuits Of 
the frontier. 

The English government, to avoid being at the ni^cyof 
its Afghan allies, has put in a defensible coiKlflWj|l!,,the 
defiles of the Himalayas on the northwest frontier, which 
give access to Hindostan. . - 


td'diaduUv' •The 


EUROPiittf T-tWiK 01#^^ ^ 

ISui (>iyii~rT&e ''Eoioptam 
have ah(^ tried to penetrate into ^ countries of 1^ If# 
Elol/Chhiia and Japan. There they have encountered a 
dv^taiia miudt older than their own. 

Tlie Chinese, more numerous than all the Europeans 
have been for centuries united in a single state, the 
They number nearly 400,000,000 
souls, having the same language, customs and government. 
They are a sober and industrious race, incomparable 
in thOart of enabling many people to live in a small space. 
The populatitm along the shores of the great streams of 
China b the most dense of any place in the world. The 
soil b cultivated with the greatest care, largely by hand 
labor. China resembles a vast market garden. The 
Chinese are clever and patient workmen. Their industry, 
even tonday, far surpasses that of the Occident where 
madtines g^ve the advantage to Europeans. Likewise, 
there arc in China many large cities; forty-two have a 
population of more than 100,000, several have 1,000,000. 

China has a regular government; the mandarins w'ho 
administer affairs arc learned men, and have been ad- 
vanced from one rank to another through a s>'stcm of 
competitive examinations. It was quite the fashion for 
the philosophers of the eighteenth centur)’ to admire this 
old Pacific empire, which had stood for ^.cxxd years, 
where s^cuUtire was so honored that the emperor starts 
the first furrow with his own hand and with a solemn 
ceremoniaL 

Whicn die two civilizations met face to face it was at 
first siy^Mised that amicable relations would be established 
betwiet# thexn. But there seems to be an insurmount- 
able antipathy between the Chinese and Europeans. 


BB 






0(u»dtttt«s the true : 

^n> sciences, arts, religion^ xei 
Off al least they understand these things in a < 
m^cff frbm our own. It appears, too, as ^ they 
pn^iess and preferred to a^iere to the custosra ttf iia^ 
ancest(ffs. They regarded the arrival of the Euxppeftns 
with suspicion, considering them wicked bazbaihii|||(/and 
deceivers. The Europeans presented themisel^^ as 
merchants and as soldiers. What the Chini^.; |$V' 
most clearly as evidences of our civilization wetn ,&0* 
arms, the instruments for massacre, and opium, 
which the E ngli sh mf>Trhantg pnicnnftd thi» 


smokers. 

iTwas with regret that the consent of the Chinese gov- 
ernment was given to oj)en one or two ports to English 
vessels. In 1839 it ordered 20,000 cases of opiutn sent 
by the English merchants in India to be thrown into the 
sea. Other European nations obtained the same rights 
as the English, to extend their commerce. But the 
government continually put difficulties in the way of 
European contmerce. The demands of the French and 
English governments having been rcptdsed, war was jde- 
clared. A French expedition landed an army whkh 
marched on Pekin, destroyed the magnificent sumwr 
palace of the emperor, and forced the Chinese to re- 
establish commercial relations (i860). 

Since that time nearly all the states of EunOjpe J|l>vc 
concluded treaties with the Chinese governasnat^»,wItyi 
have given them the right to trade in certmn ports. . 

;are, to-day, nineteen of these treaty ports in Ounii, But 
the Chmc.se still refuse to adopt Eutopttan^^ 

They have only decided to make use of railwityn 



camxwit 

pcq|nil!iiti6iL. '' • 

iWjlilflifuU in numbers (about 36, oocsoon) 

and Hum the Chinese, at once accepted 

the dvilUtatikm ol the Occident. It was in 1854 that the 
ports of Japan were opened for the first time to foreign- 
erit five of them), and already t!^ Japanese 

govetoilitent hite adopted the systems of railwa}'s and te]e> 
graphs the oomage of money, the press, and the European 
caliettdar. It has taken European engineers into its ser- 
vke^ It. sends yearly hundreds of young Japanese to 
studlf in the Occident. The administration has been 
reorganized on European modeb, and even a parliament- 
ary government has been essayed. 

Eni^isli Cokmks. — England has reconstituted her colo- 
nial empire, which was reduced by the separation of the 
United States. She has to-day four groups of possessions: 
in North America the country conquered from the French, 
in South Africa the country taken from Holland during 
the wars of the Empire, the large islands of Oceania, which 
were gradually occupied, and India, conquered in the 
name of the East India Company, The whole forms an 
empire of 31,000,000 square kilometres, with a population 
of 27o,cioo,opo. India, which alone numbers 257,000,000, 
is still inhabited by the native races. The other possessions 
have been settled by the English, or at least by Europeans. 
Eadi die three groups b composed of several separate 
colonies. At the Cape there are five, in Canada eight 
(vdfimut oounting Newfoundland). In Australia there 
were no Smopeans in the eighteenth century. The 
£n{^|i^ government decided to found there a penal col- 
ony, hi onto to get rid of the convicts condemned to 




%i(0.I4x>r.. 'in* ■1787,, 'E .vessel Uutuled.. 

ivilli 565 men, 182 women, 7 cattle, 7 

19 goats, 74 pigs, 5 rabbits, 18 turkeys, 

and 122 chickens. Thtis came into exhiteaM.,t|ie'.j|} 3 (t 

ocdony. Six have been successively foimed*^ ib. 1840 

New Zealand, which had remained uno&xi[Med to 

that period, was taken possession of by Eng^Ul C(do* 

nists. It is now divided into eight provinces. 1 . 

The colonists who settled in these countries hay* pna* 
served the political customs of the English; they am .ac- 
customed to self-government, and do not at all like die 
interv'ention of the state. Therefore, the English gepetn- 
ment has applied to them the principles of the libe^ 
economists, and leaves them to govern themselves.* 

Each colony has its own constitution, but al| tl^se am- 
stitutions resemble the English constitution^'' There is 
always a parliament composed, as in England^^of a Lowier 
House, founded by the representatives elected by the 
colonists, and an Upper House, or Legislative Omncil, 
whose members are appointed (for life) by the governor 
with the advice of the ministers. A governor, sent from 
England by the king, represents the royal authmity. He 
chooses his ministers who are responsible to the chambisr. 

The English government has the right of veto upon the 
acts of the colonial assembly, but it docs not like to inake 
use of it. In 1872 the Lower House of the state <d Victoria, 
in Australia, had voted funds to pay the represeoiaril^ 
The Upper House refused its support to the measipPt^lUKl 
a contest between the two houses ensued. The 
minister of the colony took a journey- to l^pdklR^ ex* 

* Except in Jamaica, and in Maurititu, which are iabjeettoh 
4Um 1 a legalatavc council aip^ted by the Eti|^Uib govanuiiaat. , 



d»iBtittiiioii. 

7I16" refused to interfere, declaring tliat 

inti^i^'^EAlbii i^' the b6me affairs of the cdonies was jnsU- 
fiable id Mse of pressing need. In 1878, in the col^y 
of Lower Canadyi;,'the governor had dismissed the ministry 
whidh did a majority in the parliament, and had replac^ 
it idith ot» of hfe own choosing. The House voted against 
this new mimstry, but the king persisted in retaining it 
Tl» House demanded that the constitution be observed, 
and ^e English ministry supported the demand by recall- 
ing the governor^ 

The government allows the colonies to organise thehr 
own anxdes; in Australia there are 10,000 trooj», in 
Canada 28,000 troops. They are also permitted to fix 
the duti^ on merchandise imported from England. 

Thus each colony is almost an independent state. 
There has been some idea of grouping these states into 
a confederation like that of the United States. In 1867 
the Dominion of Canada was constituted. Eight of the 
North American colonies entered into the confedera- 
tion. Newfoundland would not agree to do so. The 
crmstittition of this confederation is copied from those of 
the individual states. There is a governor-general sent 
out from Eng^d and a parliament formed of an Upper 
Hot&a chosen by the governor with the consent of the 
ndnisters, and a Lower House elected by the people. 
This parliament sits at Ottawa, and regulates the affairs 
peitaining to the customs, to the army, and to commerce. 
Neidid* the colonies of the Cape nor those in Australia 
have bt^^ted to be grouped together in one govem- 

Thctie in England two opposing systems concern- 



"^g the .inethods to be used in ‘legpaid tj'. th6;\isBli|iffa8. 
,Ohe school, faithful to the principles of ^e ecottaioisti, 
considers the colonies* as a burden whic^i taoifcs^^^ 
brings in nothing. England spends her tnoni^ td - Jl^e 
their highways and railways, to support’ 
and fleets. She has brought upon heiseS d^i^iidies 
and wars with the Maoris in New ZealaiCd, 'irith 
Kaflfirs at the Cape, and with the Afghans in IhditL^ 
draws no revenue from them, for she has nopowfer eyfen 
to levy taxes nor to send her merchandise into denial 
ports, free of all customs duties. “We are the Inr^rkl 
sovereign, but we have no empire,” said one of the sup- 
porters of this school.* “ England ought, therefore, to de- 
clare the independence of her colonies, and leave to diem 
the care and the defence of their own domains. 

The other, a much more numerous school, hmsts 
that England should retain all her possessions, or, as they 
say, leave the British empire intact. The conservative 
rninistry of Beaconsfield (1874-1880) was engaged in 
several wars w'ith the Zulus, the Boers, and the Afghans. 
It obtained the cession of the Island of Cyprus to Eng- 
land, and it proclaimed the Queen of England Empr^ 
of India (1876). The liberal ministry of Gladstone 
abandoned the warlike policy, which was too costly, but 
it has preserved the empire pacific. 

A party has even been formed which, instead of aban- 
doning the colonies, would rather bind them more fiititly 
to the capital. There exists as yet only a Britidx emp&e, 
they say; there should be an Imperial Brityh Pmiiafiunit, 
where all the colonies would be represented. 

'This opinion has been set forth by Goldvin Smith. Em^ 

pire" (1803). 



EURoeE^ OF i^opE m 

wiafl ip^edei^idSs be a 

kralicm. This would be no 
Qiri^l^tain; but tbe Greater Britain.* . .: 

the close of the eighteenth century^ 
altclF:rr|lu^ t ^ expeditions of Captain Co^> 

tbVj^tpur ol all the continents and islands was pretty 
weB knowh iMve that of the polar regions. There stfll 
remained lor exploration the interiors of Africa, AtistraHa, 
apdrSbu^ America, and the environs of the two poles. 
TIm^ mgions were the object of the exploring expeditions 
of die nineteenth century. 

!I5»ey were not like the commercial expeditions of the 
uxteenth century, but were for research, having no per-? 
sonal ends in view but for the advancement of science. 
The explorers were, if not. scientists, at least scientific 
agents, usually in the service of a government, or of a 
society for scientific research. In 1788 there was founded 
in En^kmd the African Society, which sent Mungo Park 
to eiqplore the Niger valley. In France the Geographical 
Society gave subventions and rewards to explorers. Sev- 
eral expeditions have been organized by subscriptions, 
and it was a New York journal which paid the expenses 
of the first expedition made by Stanley in the wilderness of 
Africa. 

These expeditions to the interior of the continents are 
incQihparably more dangerous than the voyages along 
the coasts. They take place cither in the hot climate so 
deadly Europeans, or in the wild, icy regions of the 
.A large number of the explorers have lost their 
Uvea m Jhe^ eiqieditions. They have been killed by the 

id«t was first expressed in a book by Sir Charles Dilke, entitled 
“ 0 iiiAet. .Britain" (18M). It was developed in Seeley's “The &t- 
of Ehglkiui. 
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l&e Mungo an 4 Vioi^ in tS^ 

J^ve from' fever, Uke Ckppeiton aiM^^ 
or ifrom himger, as did the explorers of Austittlla^ « 
lin, who, with two ships, departed in 1845, for ^ P'p*® 
regions, never returned. In 1859 the remains of the ex* 
pedition were discovered. Franklin and his compankms 
Wl passed two winters in the ice, and had died of stiumt* 
^pa and want. The expedition of Greely, to the hloir^ 
Pole, was believed to be lost, but after two years was 
found just at the moment when the last survivors were 
about to die from starv’ation. These sacrifices have not 
been useless. They have made p(»siblc an almost pt^r- 
fect map of the globe. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AilX@,ISTTORS AHD SCIENCES m THE RHIETEESIH 

CENTURY 

LITERATURE 

The Romantic School. — German literature since the 
seventeenth century had consisted chiefly of translations 
and imitations of French works. During the last third 
of the eighteenth century an original literature was 
formed in Germany, The writers of that time, Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, are the greatest that Germany has ever 
had. They introduced into Euroi)e an entirely new ctm- 
ccption of literature, quite opposed to the classic style 
which prevailed in France. 

They no longer sought to please by the perfection of 
form, but to move by the force of the sentiments expressed 
(the period from 1770 to 1780 has been called the Storm 
and Stress period). They loved to sjjeak of their own 
emotions. They readily took their subjects from every- 
day Bfe, and when the past was represented they did not 
go back to antiquity, but into modem times, into Germanic 
history for their heroes (Egmont, William Tell, Wallen- 
stein). They did not speak in the old noble style, but in 
famthar language, no longer guardedly, but with passion. 
The desire, was to produce enthusiasm. They did not 
write for "good society ” only. They addressed all classes 
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but tspedally the burner cht^ 
lal^yst bem the especial poet of momesi 
''peppte. ■■ '■:. '"i 'rii--. 

This new literature was received with imasp^^M 
admiration all over Germany. It was less peri^ythnn 
the classical literature, but was more spirited, momtoi^xiA, 
fflttd more touching. The enthusiasm spread to thie d®er 
countries, and at the beginning of the ninetemth' century 
German literature gave the tone to all Europe. 

The German ^vriters who followed the movement begun 
by Goethe and Schiller were called romantidstis, because 
mstead of imitating the forms of antiquity, they l»d 
taken their models from the romances of the Middle Ages. 
The Romantic school was bom in Germany (with 
Schlegel, Tieck, Brentano). It is distinguished by its 
enthusiasm for chivalry and the Catholic Church, its scam 
for pagan antiquity, its taste for popular legends, and 
for the fantastic. 

At the close of the eighteenth century a romantic schod 
was formed in England. At first, according to the declam- 
tion of its founders, it was only a “sect of dissenters in 
poetry,” who were trying “ to adapt the ordinary language 
of the middle and lower classes to the uses of poetry.” 
They went back to the old ballads of the Middle Ag^, 
and invented new forms of verse. Then came #e 
philosophic romanticists, Wordsworth and Copper/ dxm 
the two great poets, Shelley and Byron, and the jsovelist, 
Walter Scott, who brought about the trium|fii of rtmotukti- 
cism in England. 

In France the movement began under 
Chateaubriand made the Middle Ages kad* Amisi^ 
fashionable. Madame dc StaSl made the 



' .The foinaci^ school 

&aii^fd6rttiitd"- tmihc the RestcsatMm. The ptiptam to 
the 4iBB^ df Croinwell by Victor Hugo, which 
hi zSsr^^ J& considered to be the manifesto of the school. 

that tragedy and Com^y are 
lonns. They replaced them with the 
djii^Bui, wlu unite on the same stage the sublime 

aiid .l^ grot^ue as they are united in nature, adding to 
it a bfeauty of versification and of “ raise en schne.” They 
1 X 0 longer Wanted Greek and Latin heroes. They found 
thehr sidijects and their inspiration in the Middle Agi» 
and in the Renaissance, in Germany, in Spain, in the Ori> 
enU They reproached the classicists for having made 
tlm anchmts like the modems; as for themselves they 
clmmed to represent people just as they really are, with 
their own modes of expression, their personal sentiments, 
and tl^ir costumes. This was called giving a local color 
to the scene. They would have nothing of the stately 
style; the language must be varied and picturesque. They 
mtrodu(%d into the literary language all the common 
words wiuch had been proscrilxd by the classicists; 
they even went to the diciionarj' in search of technical 
terms mid new rhymes in order to enrich the language 
and poetry. They condemned the classic art as false, 
formal, monotonous, and cold. They wished to establish 
an ait mure supple, more varied, more in conformity with 
nature, which would go straight to the heart. 

Restoration there broke forth the famous 
<j[inUEiel between the classicists and the romantidst& It 
teiDik thh fo^ of a struggle between old men and young 
mdi.' The for^ were attached to the correct forms 
aid: the dignified style of the classics; the others were en- 



tihnuwistictWl^e familiar tongue and 
6Y the new romantic school. The 
lel^ under the protection of Racine; the rorS^l^ii^ 
ittv(&ed Shakespeare. It was a violent and puer^ eon- 
diet; the adversaries not only insulted each otl^v huf^id^ 
tte two great men whom they considered as the rie||i- 
soitatives of the two schools — Racine and Shakespeare. 
At the theatre the quarrel degenerated into a battle be- 
' tween the partisans of the tw’o opposing school^ das^c 
drama and the partisans of the romantic dramk. Some 
hissed, others applauded, often they came to blows. : At 
first the classicists had the numbers on their ride. 
party of “Young France” was as yet composed of only a 
few enthusiastic young men, “ the long-haired romanti- 
dsts.” But all the writers of the future were with them, 
and from 1830 the general public gradually rallied to their 
support. 

The Realistic School. — The romanticists have, in their 
turn, been, attacked in the name of truth and nature. 
It has been said that their dramas and their historical ro- 
mances are no more according to nature than were the 
tragedies of the classical school. Their local color is ohly 
an illusion, their knights of the Middle Ages, their men 

the Renaissance, their Orientals are no more faithfujSy 
drawn than were the Greeks and Romans of the classlcjsiri 
They, too, arc nothing but modem personages 
out in an ancient costume, to whom the autl^ 
given the sentiments and the language of the men 

These new adversaries of the romantic school 1 ^ 
peaied in France about the year 1848, and finally foiled 
a school They retained the language of the romantf- 
cisls, but they cast aside the historical drama afid 


dassicisib put i&m- 



to' tbat tiiey.hfid s^;"''t1^ir 

qii|ct^.i§ ^jceproduoe the reality and to depict nature 
as h realfy Is;, therefore they describe at length scenes 
frpin. actual fife, with all minuteness of detail, so as to give 
a complete and exact idea of it. They have called them' 
selves realists, and in these last yeai^ naturalists. It is 
they iwlm predominate not only in France but in Enjg^land 
and in Russia. There are realists even in Germany. 
Contemporary literature is especially a literature of obser' 
vatiem. Its favorite genre is the romance of morals and 
mannm which relates the episodes of daily life. 

But the multiplicity of exact details characterbtic of 
this school may be allied to two distinctly opposite send' 
ments: to a cold curiosity which only looks on the person- 
ages as subjects for study, or, on the contrary, to a lively 
sympathy of the author for his heroes. From this come 
two well-defined genres of romances. In the one the 
author analyzes and describes the adventures and the emo- 
tions of his personages as if he were an indifferent wit- 
ness (this is the impassive, which rules in France); in the 
Other the author recounts the joys and sufferings of his 
personages with a personal emotion, as if he had shared 
in them (this is the genre common in England and in 
Russia). 

Fniins of literature.— No literature has been as vari^ 
as .that of the nineteenth centurj'. There is no style that 
has not had its representatives, no ancient form that they 
have; not tried to revive. But only in four forms have 
j^t wor]c$ been produced : lyric poetry, drama, romance, 
ai^ criitidsin. Lyric poetry, which had fallen into de- 
during tte classic period, was revived in <5er- 


3 ^ 

. , napjagf^^ly- Goethe' 4nd 'Sehffler; it: 

of the romantic schbd. From i/jOjhi 
^eeit writers wwe lyric poets: in Gennany, 

HdneVin En^and, Wordsworth, Bums, Cohnridge, B5Mtt 
and Salley; in Italy, Leopardi; ih Friince, the thieb gpetiit 
,rmnantidsts, Lamartine, Musset, Hugo.‘ ' v 

llie drama, also created by Goethe and SchSiHf, ll 
divided into two branches. The histcnic drama, tilMI 
the place of the ancient tragedy, and is modelled on the 
drama of Shakespeare. The subjects are chosmi fema 
the history and legends of Europe; the costumes of the 
personages help to give local color, and violent actkms 
take place on the stage in the presence of the spectatms. 
The greater number of these dramas are die work of 
lyric poets (Goethe, Schiller, Hugo); therefore, they are 
made to be read rather than to be played. 'Ihe h^ori-' 
cal drama has fallen into discredit since 1830; it is to-day 
more completely abandoned than is the classic tnq^y, 
with which it has finally become confused. The master- 
pieces of the historic drama have great difficulty in 
holding their own in a rivalry with the classic tragedies, 
which the Com^lic-Fran^aisc has restored to pqpUo 
larity. 

The drama of contemporary manners, of which LeBek^ 
presented a model in Minna von Bamhelm, led a vc^tative 
existence dtunng the romantic period; but since 'IS48 
it has become a favorite style with the public, it kodl 
more and more to draw near to the old comedy cf ipth' 
nets. This form has taken possession of the cc^CwniiO- 

rary stage. Hardly anything else h playtd in Eunjfe 

" ■ '' 

' The remains of the romantic schod in Fnuice have famed a 

C BlIiiiyi the 



X|ie:.q^^aa:p ':Wts at find n^ectafl by the lomaatic 
school/'/ h: re-appeand in two forms. The histori- 
cal. iiialQa^ vas cieat^ by Walter Scott, who from 1814 
t<»‘~ seventy-two romances. This st} 4 e of 

the fashion tmtil the middle of the nioe- 
t ee^ pelituiy. He has served as a model, in France 
evijn, fWt the historians (Augustin Thierry, Quinet, 
Midudet). The romance of manners again arose at 
about the same period and in every country. It has be- 
conK the most influential form of modem contemporary 
literature. Since 1830 almost all the celebrated writers 
have been novelists: in Engla’^rf, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George EUot; in Russia Gogol, Turgueniefl, Tolstdl, 
Dostoiet^cy; in Germany Freytag; in France, Balzac, 
George Sand, and all the realistic school {Flaubert, 
Ziola, Daudei, etc.). 

Criticism, that b to say, the study of literary and artbtic 
works, was in the preceding century only a secondary 
form <A literature; it was generally confined to praise or 
censure of the work. In the nineteenth centur}- the critics 
have sought to understand the works and to make them 
understood by others by explaining how the ideas, senti- 
ments, and style of an author depend on his country, 
cducatioo, and environment, on what b called “the 
mfliett.*^ Criticism b especially an English and French 
form; i|i Exigland it b of the nature of essays, in France 
it appriuca in the shape of articles in the newspapers, re- 
views a^d magazines. Macaulay in En^and, Sainte- 
Bepve, jTaihe and Renan in France have taken theyr place 
in tbe Tasks of authors. 


, .V' .liqfdrtuiee .«! ilm Uitm^m. oi &» GmiimS’ 

-^•l^re is no agreeineiit as toj&e v«^ bl the nine^nth 
Ci^ttiiy literaftize. Its enemies esteem it lar IsfiHfi* to 
^ Etemtuxe of the preceding centuries. They "thm^ it 
less simple, less noble, less perfect, and mproachi iV,irith 
a lack of ideak. Its partisans prefer it to any qtfa^i ^ 
cause they find it more varied, mom spirited, nmre 
and they think that it expresses sentiments mpto hai^y 
Hke our own. But aU are agreed that never has^ EtoT' 
atuie held so large a place in life. In the eighteen!^ 
tury women read little, and the popular classes not ^ 
TcHiay reading is the diversion of all classes, the peasants 
excepted. The newspaper has become a. necessity for all 
the inhabitants of the towns. Formerly a book (rf wluch 
several thousand copies were sold was regarded as a ^?eat 
success. To-day it is not rare to sec 50,000 copies of a 
very mediocre romance issued in one year. The reading 
pubEc has increased tenfold in a century. In ottkx to 
satisfy it, libraries have been organized in Germany 
where one can go and rent books for a term of several 
days, and in England there are circulating Ebraries which 
loan books through the country. In France the habit 
of buying books is still the custom. The book trade l^s 
been largely increased along with other kinds of conmtorcc. 

The writers have profited by this success. In the cities 
a large class of men of letters Eve orjly by the proditfipt 
of their pen. The greater number are journalists by 
profession, or at least write regularly for the )mtri(M|ik as 
a source of revenue. But the laws guaranteee to tl^ 
authors a smaU share in the results of their labor, aiid 
these “copyrights” yield a comfortable Evpig to |lj!* 
^amatic and romance writers who am in vogue. 
















b(§iii gatitex^ By the princes beam^. 
i^tury, the property of the state* 

ubUc museunas or galleries, where they 
laine time as a spectacle for the amateur and 
a rise artist In nearly all the capitals of Euro^ 

am ^Idauai^ Manual expositions of painting and sculpture 
hv w Beh^t of contemporary artists. The prindpad 
expdslrica kt rite Salon at Paris, which had its origin in 
the century. Every year* more than 3,000 

pfrintinjgB yiid 1,500 Statues arc exhibited there. 

Sihoe the fariiion of liaving private galierics has spread 
amohi^ the rich amateurs the competition among buyen 
ihbeased the prices of pictures. Some have 


300,000 francs. In these later years the 
pictlil^ of ^riie omtemporary artbts have attained a price 
mu(^ gteater evot than that of the masterly works of the 
Renaiasaiici^ Painting has become a regular profession. 
TheSte Ti^ several thousand painters, chiefly id 

T^ie best known live in comfort and some in 
tike literature, painting has passed suc- 
® three schools. The nineteenth ceht^ 
school; its cenue was in Paris, its 
Aii^ yit l^vid. The subjects preferred by this 
W(^ tal^ 'lipin antiquity, chiefly from Roman hbtc^ 
ahd^fa^'sCcess was laid on drawing (line) th^ l^ 
cdi^ about 1840, a romantic gidup 

had for its masters Overbedk 
fpb^er of the Munich School. The 
took their Subjects b^m the history dl 





]QlM..4ki oot in Fraace^ 

Ideol of « contest <bet«^ the <faiit|iiih,t|'iyi^;s 
at didr head, and the cokirists, 

BdUicniiL Finally came the re^tic 
a^ioid lor the repr^uction ol the reality 
«ii^d>oiit repaid to beauty. " 

?>4*he punters, like the writers, the ninetciaith 
hive tried all branches of painting, and thoe ishotiMMt lii 
tlteni which is not represented in the Saloou Thechttsfcld^ 
tlte romantic schools preferred to talre trom histotjiKi*!^ 
tai|ijects their paintings. The classicists chose aem 
|RMn. antiquity, the romanticists todit their sid>jefd| Isoia 


the period of the Middle Ages, and the ooloriris . tO# 
titeixs from the Orient. Like the authors, they tried to 
a local color by putting the personages in the 
tume ol the country where the sce^e was laid. For hitfiia 
oratury hbtorical painting has had the same late a» thid 
of the historical drama and novel It abo haa^ yiridodits 
f^gtce to mher forms which permit the artist to leproMMi 
oily what he has seen. There are three kinds ol ririps 
landscape, and portraiture. In Genntny 
{riedominates, as exemplified in the sdmols ol 13iai||drii 
81 ^ Munich. The greatest portrait and. landscaH^t^; .fNtil^ 
emhave been French (Corot, Rousseau, MiUeti Fpriidgi^ 
Cabtmel, Bretcm). a (^ *^7 

^ again received added lusttia hi 

^eaxiy years of the uinete^th centuxy^--hi 
^puova <}757-iS32); in the north throu^ till 
' 0 ^., Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), and also tfir’ OtlriiiHi; 
' $(^r^thakr and Ritschl For half 





ft fiki beooine-^l^ 
'But scTulpture^^^^ 
•ifeii|i& - l i ^^ 'far' by smateurs as m the worics of i^ 
««« ^KUpn/i toseekforofdersftom 
makae busts ol private individuals. 

• has tiot been in sculpture the rivalry of the das« 
ak inji abnaoitk schools; all have taken the anriqoe 

order to return to simple and Mv^fqrisis* 
a number of sculptors have turned 
' :*11iey try to copy more exactly their model aM 
to 11 ^ expression and movement to their figot^. 
YogMer yiidi tte classic statuary which seeks beauty Of ‘ 
lonh; tee. have also the sculpture of expresskm, whicii 


tries; hr nqnesent the physiogpiomy of the personage. 

A i « ht ts e tore.-"Never have so many public edifices of 
afl kfnds been constructed at one time as in the nineteefiih 
oeDtuty-»>vdhurdies, town halls, court-houses, theatres, 
ho^tals, bairads, schools. But most of the buildings 
lade s^de# othm are only reproductions of other moim- 
awOllit ^ At the dose ot the eighteenth century, peojsle 
ifci41IMi^ die rococo, and of the imitations of the 
0ki. No longer was there any pleasure fotaid 
todiiS indpM* ftnitation of the classical styl^, tfarou^ ^ 
^ Ihe Renaissance. Architects went to Gree^ 
1^ and studied the ancient monuments themself 
YhMSvgttsS 1^ a dassic school, which set about faidxiiiii^ 
the antique edifices; in France the Rom# 
ait^#uyclfidly in Germany the Greek. 

M the Madeleine and the Bourse 

tw^^befiS: ;aiw oopi»'Of temples. The Triumf^tal m# 



igBi^:4i4. not begin in France imtS 

ft ontest between tbe di M <( ghbM |)j^ 
le^res at their head, and the colorbts, 

Finally came the reah^c 
JtcNk ibr the repr^ucti<m of the reality exactty 
vi^^aut regard to beauty. ’ ‘ 

painters, like the writers, of die ninetiiB^' 
iKlve riried all branches of painting, and there tsnotoae ili 
them which is not represented in the Salon. Tbedaa^ahd 
the romantic schools preferred to take from |[iish;if^^d^ 


inibjects ol their paintings. The classidate dmee 
bom, antiquity, the romanticists took their mihjecth fpMii 
^ period of the Middle Ages, and the 
theirs from the Orient. Like the auth<»s,tlmytrit4,to;|^ 
ft locid color by putting the personages in the emiictym 
tume of the country where the sce"e was laid. F^ hjdt ft 


century historical painting has had the same late W 


pf the historical drama and novel It also faais ykSded he 
to other forms which permit the artbi to itqicealte 
^y what he has seen. There are three liads o| tteii 
f^enre, landscape, and portraiture. In Gernamiy 
fepdmninates, as exemplified in the sdmds 
and Munich. The greatest portrait and landscape paJ^ 
(nssbave been French (Corot, Rousseau, MiUet, Fh fflMjatiOt 
.Cai)ftn^» Breton). 

.^ Seiilptaie. — Sculpture again received added Ita^ Ift 
eaily years of the nineteenth c^tuiy>~ui It^y 
<Q>nioyft (i757->x83a); in the north throu^ ^ Baplb 
lfi|i^^T|K»wald^ (X770--X844), and al^ tbr 
S^wianthaler and Ritschl For half a 




aquaiea. But 9culpttile4i4i^ 
lor unateurs as are tlM wotks 
' liei^toraare often obliged to seek for orders Irw 
to make busts of private individuals. ‘ 

*J^bere has not been in sculpture the rivalry cf the das' 
scbbds; all have taken the antique |or 
didk aoddl in airier to return to simple and %vere fcains. 
YetHdiiee x&|8 a number of sculptors have turned to#lfri 
They try to copy more exactly their mqdd dii'; 

and movement to their, figulOs. 
TogUtto with tlte classic statuary which seeks beauty of - 
IbiXil, we. batw also the sculpture of expressitm, whidi 
the physiognomy of the personage^ 
Jbrdiltadtue.'— Never have so many public edifit^ of 
aH kinds been constructed at one time as in the nineteefirii 
benttwy;^^ town halls, court-houses, thdcttrit, 

ho^iilials, barracks, schools. But most of the buiidhkgs 
lidk others are <mly reproductions of other mmra' 
Wlm0i^-:- At ^ dose of the eighteenth century, pec^ 
joi die rococo, and of the imitatkms cri rite 
No kn^ger was there any pleastue fouiid 
the classical styles, thxou^^lw 
wj e rihim of riie Renaissance. Architects wait to 
a^lfbinia « studied the andent monuments themsdvh^ 
up a classic school, which set about Mritf^^y. 
the antique edifices; in France the Rdnaa 
in Germany the Gredt; 

Ftai^ce the Madeleine and the Bqi^ 

•aiier topMS of temples. The Triumfdial 






’ . -XiOuis X,’ 

edifit^^ ccm^ in 
lasted imtQ 1848. . ~ 

Tibie ranantic school did not seek td ' cra^- 

■ ' ■ MUri 

6^, but took' the romanesque and gothic ,-y^^- 
nuBiddls. The head of the school in Fran^urik 
£^‘u^o labored all his life long in the restcnnt^^^l^ 
z#{)roduction of the monuments of the Middle 
romantic architects have done hardly anything Init ec^ 
the churches and civic buildings of these two 
in doing so they have rendered a great service taitnhftei^’ 
uzc and to the world. They have taught the peoplel'li^ 
ndmire the gothic and romanesque art/whlidi hl| 41 iii^ 
scmned for so many centuries. They have says^vtlli^ 
masterpieces of the Middle Ages, which were mf%dl^li#> 
ing into ruin. Notre Dame de Paris, evein, w^ m dOa]^ 
dated that VioUet-le-Duc spent years in repaii&g ih 
Germany it was necessary to almost wholly recminictiti 
the castle of the Wartburg. 

& the last few years sonm architects have tried to 
a new style of edifice, appropriate to modeim 
Gl this character is the Opera at Patis^ the work 4il 


T^ Umversal Exposition of 1889 inaugurated a |l^ 
foirm of architecture. It is made up of 
htm, and enameUed brick, which permit tlmcm;^irdc|i^ 
inv^ higher and more slender edifices. The 
IBlimu^^ in the world is the Eiffel Tower (ya^tlaie^i^ 
..IMt, 'oil rite Champ^e-Mars. ■ ■ 

century n ' 

i^"^iituiy c^music. Muric has m &ct takea^lO^^^ 


■ 




the lai^ge towns in Europe haye tiiei|t 
asM their concerts. Even in France ai^d 
ntu^ was not a part of the daily lifc^ 
i J^Xkxmaay, Italy, and the Slav countries ^ 
hiin^i^wedl'- •• „ ' ’-j 

^;^is|[l>e.<niunet^ century has produced more great 
.Jat^f^;|Bhs^ihao any other century. It has produced the 
giei^est ol ail muacians, Beethoven (i77o-i8?7). j. 
V:v«,pterifl|( tltt ^t half of the century the public 
^l^ed^on ^^ merits of two schools of widely diSeiK^ 
cli^^ — ^the Italian and the German, /pie 

mu^c represented by Beethoven, Mozart, Web^, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, consists chie% .M 
sonstas, overtures and melodies; it is<cp^ 
for mxhestra, piano, and voice. , * 

^ifhe^^.Jb^^lians, BeUini, Donizetti, Rossini, Verdi, Mve 
for the sU^e. Their operas destined for 
composed to French words. l-A^ 
fmr French music (Boieidieu, H^ld, Auber, 'Ha]i£^, 

it is chiefly operatic or for the ce^coic 
intermediaiy between the two sduxda, / 

. ^' 1 ^ 0 ' Jts^^ the fashion in France durin^;||0 
XDxnantic school The “It^ens** at F^ 
mde!^^ of the most aristocratic so(%t}C'^ 
;<^^^tl^|niblic prefers the muric of the 
Hj^hrche^ is better, the thought 
padre varied, then-ln the |taUan. ■ ^ 




• . Ite^u^c drama.' Ha' 'fa^- 

aiS^f usage. ' Instead of •irriting'''h»>liik|dc^SS|^^^^ 
td composed to order by a Ubtettiat; 
ap^ds and music at the same time, so that 
bound lip with the action. He has suppima^ 
l^'^duiing which the action was stopped, 
tli^ ' ^ger to be also an actor, and the music fo 
■'"■.ti^y-with the drama. . ' 

• la dur time, also, a new source of mt^c haa beeft^^ 
covered in the popular melody, and these popuhupi||^i^ 
b^ng gathered together. This woik began in GcflBUiiy 
,alid in the Slav countries, and is continued In 

day. ■ ' ^ '.‘.'i'u 

THE SCIENCES 


‘^^Piogress of the Sciences. — The nineteenth caattiiy 
often been called the century' of science. AU ciVilw^ 
peoples support scientific establishments and uidvdfsiti^i 
whose professors make it their chief mission to aid In the 
adysaicement of science. Never have there been so nwy 
savants of all kinds, never have the sciences advanced"^ 
^tematically. ' 

idany pj^es would be needed to recount ajD '^ 
in the pn^;ress of each science. The most rapid ady^jice' 
has been made in chemistry and in the natural stleaiu^ 
In physics the principal discovery has been 
magnetism, that is, of the currents of induction, wh^ 
h^ supplied the principle for the electric tel^ripl^. "ti 
was umde at the same time in France and in 
principal theory is that of the equivalence of 

prepared for tha revolutkm bjr the laliodw rt tc»,Haf#»' 
mto bis operas. 


Inth in bis *'Tzefttise on Celest^ 
Wb^i^rniia^^tta^ by the discovoy of the compodtkn oi 
-lifetecno^^ ior which observat<»ies hav!|» 
be^ built <«k the summits of high mountains, has collected 
of facts, without as yet being constitufod 


‘; Cbaustiy was created at the dose of the ei^tee^/ 
efforts of a Swede, Scheele, an 
Ushn^i I’nest^^^ and a Frenchman, Lavoisier, who ha#/ 
isOlaledl the most important chemical bodies (Lavoisieiir 
w|» #e/$Lrst to analyse water in separating the oxyg^ 
^ hydre^n).* Since that time chemistry has nu^e 
im^U^teiTupted progress in France, in England, and in, 
Oi#inlny. After having isolated the simple bodies, the 
CQmppdtipn of organized bodies was studied as they a|e 
sei^. in^ the animal and vegetable world. This is call^ 
oigantc chemistry. It is already so far advanced that 
mg^c bodies have been produced just as they are foupd 
.in^^^|e by combining their elements according to chetn- 

was constituted a science by Cuvier, who 

stud«e4 the anatomy of animals, and in his “ Animal 

dpni^* he jfitts given a general ch^iheati^ of the anim^ 

BptaAy. luts been completed by vegetable anatomy 

which reveal the organization and fiinctic^; 

* wwjliier nay abo be exxisidered as omt of the founders of 
Sa .ilb/|K#Wd d osycen, and has shown that aQ les^bi^isb' 

h eot^tMiiUtua* ■ si* - ‘ ‘ 








-Ctivie?' \a^ the 

pi < 

in tlK cuts of ^ railways, bav^ 
a^j^^ipsns of 

sjpikies of animals which hav^ 
on the globe. Claude Bcmanl, in 
■iK^ifed a System of general physiology by.i«tiai|05^^ 
:|»i»dinents on living animals (vivisection);’ hi- OxmUtif 
histology was cemstituted a science throu^ fhidiei:;l}if^ 
with the microscope. All these sdent^ bayh ^li^ 
g^uped into one system through the hypodb|eshr|!l 
tion set f(»th by Darwin in regard to aiiti!iils,' $ll^;^ 
then applied to all the natural sciences. TMs hypigl^^ 
has permitted the joining together of hitherto , ist^^ 
fe^cts and has given a new direction to research. ■ v 
- ihe Moral Sciences. — In tlic nineteenth, dehti^ 
first efforts were made toward the methodic study bfciM^ 
jhenomena, i. e., the manifestations of the Jhunian iS^od 
(languages, books, laws, institutions), and search fa ille 
;laws by which they are govemecL This yimri| j(i!»s^.b^ 
gun; in France by isolated students of humanity, hltd ctti* 
tiau^ in Germany by the professors at the ui^KimithtSCt/ 
languages and religions of Persia and 
bjam recovered. By comparing them with Thi*.liirfjpiii|j^ 
and religions of the Greeks and Romans, coai|iiti||^ 
mytholq^ and philology have been createef* It icBialiiai 
observed that tl^ languages have hot been formed 
•tjuLttce, bin according to regular laws. Giattmiih, 
that epc;^, was nothing but a collection of ru]^ h^jd^|tlh 
no knew the reason. Grimm ^ Bopp made & i| 
science #hch explains ihe origin and- 



aa Attempt to raaoyate,.CTe]$ bisto^. 
jajtopk stofy, they have sou^t to nmte it 
>f the transfonnations in human $ock^l 
the work of the philologists, and learned 
especially. They have laid down the. 
Instory can only be based on authentic, 
They have applied a critical method whidi 
pt^il^U^he reconstitution of altered texts, aiui the deter* 
I0|^t)lt>n'- pc their value. The soil of Greece, Italy, Egypt 
has been searched in order to find inscriptiona 
andLihe ddlnis of monuments; libraries and archive have 
bhep titpmii^-for documents concerning the history of 
t Thanks to these efforts, continued fer mnre 
th^jK c^tuty, history has almost become a sdenoi. 

method has also been applied to the Mudy 
<i|, spOietyii^ We have sought to learn how the laws and 
iaptituyoiis peoj^es have been formed. In this manlier 
htji^iilioh^ being historic law (created by the Carman 
chief exponent was Savigny), histcuic ^li- 
political economy. In this-sense one 
the nineteenth century is the (^ituiy cd 


j^MIpik^y in our century has produced two great 
sclipf^S^ Carman school and the English school :;f V: 

. philosophers since the time of Kant ha^ 

anything else metaphysician$. 

^ilology is appliid to tlie study of 







. «cM^i^aBble of ^ woriji, and ^ ^ . 

ISilb of thfe great phUosopliejs (Ear^, 

, li^eSir. §diopfeiAauer) has bad -hja 

profundity of their thou^t, ^ th^ 
'■■,feitty':^;."i^^ creations, they have ma^^-^^|g|i gyy 
j pf<^if>n cm the imagination, and set all miw^ 
iraces of their ideas are foun4 atmmg 
pdl^ans, and kamed men of their time, ' . i-y 

The Bluish, on the contrary (John Stuart 
Herbert Spencer), were logicians and psychok^t&r ; /Haty 
observed the truths which appeared in the minib ^ 
and soi^ht to classify them. They did little i*hh 
physics, preferring to study politics and mor^ of wlkh 
they tried to constitute sciences by observii^ the 
/ahich govern human actions. s ' 

In the erther countries the philosophers hav6 beete didy 
^ }y>ipl^ of the English or of the German schoc^ 

In France the only school which might be aWe to P*^ 
. for in original system is the Positivist school founded 
by Auguste Comte. The eclectic phik)sophy, t. Whose 
chief representative was Cousin, was inspired »^lty the 
Scotch school; the critical philosophy is derived feonfctho 
^iDCtrine of Kant, and the experimental school i$ 
pbe ytion of the English method. 



' : AGBICULTDItfi, GOMXSRdB ^ ! 

■ -^WiP'S-' 

■ SdMitifle Disooverin to 

Sdtece in tlie xuneteenth century has not (»iy . 

nnne ei^etasiv<e, it has become more useful. St^ckitd^ a 
esaef aM ptodse theories have beea formulated so 
it IXMssibte to apply them in actual practice. 

p wjgas s a dt the sctoices ha^ thus brought into all the aita " 
at fife peilected methods which have caused a revoltitiooi 
tnlDdi»iry^ agrfcultuxe, and in the modes of transportad(m; 
lliew changes have in their turn produced a most rapid 
rewitifiela in the oiganization of life. In each country, 
as sainnts have discovered new facts and formt^Ued 
iKW laws^^the engineers, chemists and manufacturers ha^ 
soog^^to benefit by them. Some have labored to be- 
come "better acquainted with nature, others have scnig^t ' 
to4»»hbroli^ 

fillip and Electricity. — The most fecund of all dis- 
codifiesr^' to the present is that of the motor power d 
steam. Tlu^ important applications of this knovdedgh 
have b(^ made in steam engines, steamboats and rad- 

wayk''.": 

dl^tee^ century Watt had invented a steam 
engiiati^v It has been improved upon many times, aisd 
serves to-day to set in motion great manufacturing ma-* ; 
cb|^ ajhd Is in mills in place of water. 

-’litS-idea d a ^eaiifi)oat reverts to Papin and the Mar*- 

395 






o -i^litlgi^.,. ;; At fittt. 

' ^Imse 1846 tte Wrew has graduaB^.^adki- 
. Stesunboats have taken away 

' hniD^KN^ of passengers inm taS^; 
ate ^kawisg away more and tcion 
merchandise. They are even taking therp^|tce‘|i|;^tt» 
ifishing smack. They have the advants^e of 
fomoVe more quickly and in all kinds of fK»tbi^j^:.rP''\ 

. Railways came into use later. The steam tiNklfe 
was invented to run on the ordinary iQad» and on die hoin 
iaBway which was used in the mines in {Ocdm;,M 
the lapid movement of a cart drawn by a hoi^ ^ 
son, in putting the steam locomotive cm the mR^i^salihid 
Ihe railway. At first (1831) it was only em|)Aoyiid^l^‘^^ 
transportation of coal, but since 1830 it has hei^'^^dkNr 
ti« carriage of people. ! ' | 

Electricuty has been applied only during the lai^ 
century, but it has already given rise to the tdeipiph^ 
pioiie, electric lighting, and electrotyj^ng. • 

*: T^ invention of the electric tekgnqih 
abput the same time in Fiance, Enghunl and 
between the years 1833 and 1838. Atoiiaylbg|i;{^^ 
a inanner of uring it on a rin^ wire, the tran sin a a i a g fc oi 
dispatches was perfected; at first a needle iharibei: the 
letters on a clock-face, then the Morse inventkn ^11^- 
m points cm a band of paper, and finaHy the lij^fiKra^ 

the letters. Since 1850 the telegm|% :^ 3 ii!^ 
Irftq^generai and frequent use. The sulnxiallah teliiikii|>h 
; wire cords protected by ytttafpeBclMk.in8i ^^ 



of ’» new z«e»mE^ 

a leoent invention, and is st31 incimi^ 
id in neazly all the large towns; 
has one for rapid commumcation with 

itti-iigMaa.'.''' 

l»foig!iWi ^ mechanics and <&ii»- 

been improved. Machines have 
i(feapers, nmwers, threshing-madiines) 
whi^ Mye'takon the place of the iostnuxKnts used l9i.r. 
louid jSKyidie, sickle and flail) and accmplish the wo^ 
fo inii^ iDis t&tte, and with less labor. Chemistry ha» 
of more energy and less expenoe.' 
SCNBiil^llDgil^ learned, too, from the study of 

1^ The large proprietors have labon^ 
tOi^l|i|^tW^^the races of smimals and to introduce new 
agricultural societies have been foundr'" 
on farming, and employ mm ^ 

pyn«>ssftR in use. 

tnto^ &an adenoe has comn^rt^ added fo foef .; 
graivilii^ ^agricultural industries. When there was nd 
othMjrnn^^ transportation except by wagons the 
fuhoitawnre interested only in producing enough for hc^ 
o(MMWli^q;#w for the markets of the ne^boxiljl^^ 



TTTrTrt tn^i 3 f »r 


of Russia could not seU thdr 
imve paid for the riansportatiom l^de ' 
mds have been made everywhere, 



of penpittizis tbft kuMlf 

1^ year has been abandoned. ,Sa^ , 

H^lii^vaiied* all binning is done on the 
iiftaie. The extent of cultivated land has 
I^^Ihis^ Mediocre lands, which were 

have been put undiv cuhivatioa. ^HieviniP 
si^tudes oi America have been transfonDed ifPo^dlpUs 
(Ci^ e^eat Eurc^, which in 1850 had only X5Q||iMifboo 
hedtaies under cultivatkm, had in 1884 soo^npiiOOQi . SIk 


vPhij^'States, which in 1850 had only 2 a/) 0 C||jb 30 ;heiili^ 
in 1884 64,000,000. The same progress is aotfad .is^^die 
faii^ipg of cattle. The great sheep^rauBiig 'CT MiPl ii s, 
Australia, the Cape, La Plata, exported hi 
hafes oi wool, in 1885 the exports weru' * i)|!00/ooOiC:bB|hlk 
The {uoduction of cotton has lis^ freua g,40C M MO pouiyb 
in 1870 to 4,000,000 in 1884. Agriculture has inadiiihote 
progress in the last thirty years than in att the fi || j bi>ien 
" pwoeding centuries. 

. ^ oi Industry.— 'Industry has greathr 
by the application of the scknres, and 
aM of mechanics, and chemistry. 
have been start^ in the nmetendb <sPhlXy 4 l^<^lt 
would be hard to find any of tlK dd induitliigfT^^^ 
die instruments and methods have riot, ^heen^ s > ^ |i pi^ 
durhi^ the last hundred years. Extoiaon has lu^^poe 
wiUi die improvements. The increase in popnlaj^iwi ihd 
wod^ and the facility td tidnspcwtataon, 
a huf^ production. Old manufactoxiea hwan haii' 
141 ^ pid new ones have been built* 



Si piaoeol dwi knag history is ghm iSst 
iit invented or improved =dii 

century. 

tibe iomet indostries: ^ ^ 

^liUeiif ^the^xMd mines produced in i8io only 9,000,600 
toils, ^ 1^66 t40fioofioo; in 1880 344,000,000^ 

h<ated by wood have . 
i^pIttOBd heated hf coal); then were bu& ^ 

gl^i^Biiices, and steam hammers, and pile driv(fii^ 
wfai^:ai6iir the fusing and workii^ of enormous ma^; 

of iron has increased from 4,000,000 tte!^ 
lB 44 ^t 6 ^:a(vaoo,ooo in 1883. 

;llK$littaidi% of firearms (the flint musket had giv6a 
ph^^te and then rapid-firing gum were 

veMi^, bleedi-loading steel guns, carbmes aiKl revolvers). 

by the use of the steam press aiuf 



inventions and discoveries the prindj^ 
electricity, are; 

Poil^sugtf. 



i Inlaft' and gutta-percha. 

and helidgravure. 






gflrt atoa^ 0^ workmen €«8pS«^:f 
t)f Europe and the Unkpd ? 
*rkM 16,000,000, producing 7Pr^'*“ 


i^«iid woolens aloneoccupied 3.S<»iO^^ 

one^ourth of die total value. *■ 

Im two giMt revolutions: one the dun^'M'thM pte: 
S^Xk.„. U« other U» chwt to “***>:*?^ 

:'«Siluqatk»i. "" 

On the sea, the sailing-vessel has 
tte much more rapid steamer. 

in Oder. The coast has been 

toses. Marine maps have been ^awn, 
depths and the directions of the cuiw^i. 

service has been arranged belwe^ 
STThere are now hundreds of 
•Hie way b so well known, and so 
lhat the ordinary passage of ships nay 
*e hotiont of the sea, b, to 
Jj»vc been thrown overboard. The voW from 
l^fflBrica, which once occupied a W 

S^in ten days, and some b<«ta tottm jto h«ad«fc 
winch can make the passage in five days. " 
iat a steamer to-day does five tunes thn ta 
Sr by » staling- vessel of the same 
/ jQn bmd the transportatioE was 

TOTw^catried on along tte <htSt^ • IngNIgP' 




iSiiw da.7B*«iQd time lajglmlb 
i to Lima. Sluie;x%oal^ 
duappcaand on die gmk 
htit taken tioir place. Lt 1883 ^le 
kUometres of railway in the world, 
and 230,000 in America, with qipi^ 
fitnUia nni^g at the rate of sixty kilometres an htnir 

Edinbuigh makes the < 


kdoiiBeins in nine Imurs). 

Ihebuildhig of railways has not prevented tiie imfnvMffii^ ' 
mtot of tile h%faways. The old straight, paved roadl^ 
witlt 4 il^|^Blma^asc^ and descants have been le^daced 


l^>inacaddfnised roads with ^ntle slop>es. 

T^^nitoaas of communication have also been incteasedL 
The^ plostal^servioe was in use at the beginning of the 
ooilhiy, but the transportation of letters w'as slow and 
om^. ‘ ‘ Ei^and set the example by franking letters, 
thxoMgh the use of the postage-stamp, and by establishh^ 
a lt^ mufom hiriff, no matter what distance was to bib 


covered. Then the extension of the railways has caused 
a levcdutkm in the postal system. The service exi^ 
to-^y betweea all civilized peoples and their cokajes. 

tiie^l^iStal Unlctfi had carried about 4,800,000,060 
teth^'- postal cards, 3,700,000,000 journals; 
and, 1^,000,000 postal orders representing a value of ; 
6,soo,6iife>cSoo hancs. The electric telegraph systems havO r^ 
onl^^b^ bigmdzed since 1850, and in 1883 there weib^ . 
t .aOo^dookdometiOs of telegraph lines (500,000 for Eurc^, 
hf 'America), and 153,000 kilmnetres of: ellkihie 

* V !c..' 


^ ,."^';9^ooo,ooo to 70,000,000/590, 

' i^oe of England increased from 2 ,x) 6 ,ocb/ 30 b' 

' ^,006,000 and that of France £r(8£^ x,ji0^iO^^ 
^!ifoo,oOC>,ooo. It was estinu^ed that in ^ 

Eun^ increased to more than 62,ooo/50^cx^li(pn^|l^ 
almie imported more than 10,000,000,000, 

^le than 6,000,000,000 worth of merchapdiseV' ^ 
activity goes on increasing. In twenty yeaia 
c^^minerce has more than doubled. { 

The result has been to permit each 
its products and to put them within the 
,te all the other countries; consequently to inffiMiBe jl^ 
pdee of merchandise in the countries where it ia pioduoed, 
and to lower the price in the countries Vhere tM sItesjMe 
ipade. Towards 1830 the measure of wheat was Veiled 
in England at 15 francs 20, in France at 9.50; in Geinainy 
;i5i20, and in Hungary 4.25. In iSyo the pria hii 4 
ddam in England to 9 francs 90, and had in jp^ppuy 
;16 7.90. The difference had been reduced ito^: 

23 pw cent. Thus prices are equalh^d fro|Q .<^\t^ 
of the world to the other. Commerce , tends to 
conditions of living to almost the same Ifwaj in 
'Countries. 




'xvlr;; 

nr flUUICE AHD nr IRTiKXPB 

■ pjcnpcit oC. W««l^-~The prt^icss of ibiit 

cljilWi^ souices of wealth. The i^)!^ 

diiiiBi^ things necessary to life has increased tl^nuiBal]^ 
iof Never has this growth been so raj^ 

Europe shows an incn^aaif^ 

£taii: 2 ^,ek 30 ,ooo inhabitants to 330,000,000, the Uid^:^ 
States.i^^ jS,ooo,ooo to 50,000,000. The growth lias 
beisiij l^^ rapid among the Anglo-Saxon peoples; 
hi^|}|hii.:t[^hty yearn the number has trebled. 

more rapidly and continues to inciease. 
of the civilized countries no longer ^)eQd 
aH ievenne; each year a sum is put aside to be esaf^ 
I^te^ed as a hew source of income. These savinp av^^gS 
t, 466 i<k>Oi 0 do fran<» in England, 1,900,000,000 in France^ 
in Germany, 4,000,000,000 in the United 

12.000. 000.000 a >ear. The savings-banks; 
wMdfi 8 f 1 c] 36 o had deposits of 3,150,000,000 francs, had in 

1 .000. . ' J.- 


Thh ' hatiom have taken advantage of this increase hi 
weiddi 'a^ have added to their expenditures. AH 
stafef (q|j; taken together did not in 1820 spend ! 

latmis thioi, 6,000,000,000 francs a year. To-day the. ex- 
i.^ahKhnits to 19,000,000,00a For England dte 
.firom 1,256,000,003 to 2,8o(^QOO)6o6:j|c 
/v" '' 403'”'^ ■" " 




the indirect t«x on bev^ageii tiigir;jlq|^^ 
iHl# owing to the rapid increase in pdp«Ifdoi|;!^|i^ napB 
have become the most productive ol alL . ; v - 

» Coimtries have had facilities for bonowlilgE' 4 ipt^'WDn 
unknown in the eighteenth century, and in this wny haw 
cositracted enormous debts. England set ihn^lQiiuaqaie; 
in order to the wars with Naptdeon she incie ised 

her debt to 920,000,000 pounds sterling m zSij* . It was 
th^ said that such a debt would render bankitqitey la> 
evitable. England has, however, not only paid the 
est on the debt, but has saved since that time 83,obO!,opo»- 
000 francs, reducing the debt from 23,006,000,1900, |o 
19,000,000,000 francs. All the other ^ates have <ntteied 
the same path. To borrow is the usual lecouiee oi giDyfin* 
when ihej' arc embarrassed in order to fttkl suflidymt 
money for their necessities. The debts erf a state a^e con- 
tracted under the form of an irredeemable Ipaa; the oiod- 
itors have the right to draw out the inieren iinlyi, 
increase in the aimual tax serv*es to pay this int^eat, 

So general has been this method of pixx:eduie thf|Pl^^!t^ 
debts of almost all the states have inannsn!,: 
iSsto to 1880, in imprecedented proportions. - 
debt of 550,000,000 francs has become 
, tlK empire, and 8,000,000,000 for the imiiviihtal 
Hilda’s debt increased from 1,200,000,69010 
'900$';. Austria’s from 2,400, ooo$ociO' ■, to, 

; iial^s from 820,000,000 to^Io,©oo*o(!Oi®ci^^■■‘l|ldv^^^ 





Thn dhcect tax on proper^ wonl^ iNiil 
ciusyng incroaae. Recoonn 



i ' fe' thoijgte ;to'"hiiiiie 

wfaich pftitidpat^ in it 
^trancsf^ tbe' Civil War in tile United Slides 
|n6,nco;ooo francs to-the debt, and thei^Eei^ 
l^^obo bancs. The armaments akme have 
IKS debb 4&, 000, 000,0^ white railiraTB 

||iiS have (Hily increased them i4,ooo,ao#|poo 


^ ' mines <dt Ansteifia 

have produced more gold than thoe^ad 
ever ^befd|e> been in drculatluo sino; the world beg^ 
-period from 1850 to i860 the average pooduct 
3teait^ teas aoo.ooo kilos, valued at 700,000,000 Katies. 
Bettectetl r8bo and 1885 the quantity was almost trebled, 
and' b>^ay it is estimated that about 45,000,000,000 
bmjil^ate in drculatimi. The silver mines had been -at 
fiiM tess jnodtictive. Toward 1850 the yield was as jtet 
onfy poo,ooo kdos. a year. By 1870 the increase amounted 
to ^/aoib^^ooo kilos, and in 1884 to 2,800,000. Thb in- 
onasi^ enormous though it may be, is not, however, in 
piaportkiii hi the increase in commerce, which has grown 
tenlold ' hi the same time. The precious metals have, 
therdf<»e, not been' sufficient for the needs of trade. ^ One 
(id levoluU measures of the nineteenth Oext- 

tuiy VtrM the development of the system of paper money. ■ 
a time banks had been accustomed to mm 
^ used in China as early as the d^db 


oeihu^'ol OQf 'Ora. France had used them in x7z<P;ite 
established by tew. But the pubHche^ 




1^ iik{tids 

The bank utitbeaUift 

_ ^ th»m in Inano t/t wtpftnftiMw 

tf^iiU cc^ the comroerd^ paper ^ As 

1^ money has (^t it nothing, having 
chaage foi*notes issued by the bank, a piofit is tn 

a monetary crisis, when the holders of the notes be 
tempted to demand redemption, the state conjw to ^ jdd 
Of Ihe bank by decreeing the issue to be legid teculia'} 
the bank is then no longer obliged to wdeemi. 
inOst be accepted in all payments. " 

AH the civilized countries have to^ay filatej- hljj^ 
Bi the rich countries like England, France aM 
States, where there is complete confidence in the mioimtilly 
system, the notes are as readily accepted as gi^. Oftin 
they are preferred, as they are more c<mveiuen% 

In the countries where the state has ^ credit dm ji^Sies 
are |ess in value than the sum they are intended to 
sent. In Austria paper loses 29 per cent., in 
pa^ rnttife in place of being worth four frano ia 
haidiy 2 francs 50 centimes. About 23,ooo,ooo,ooolnnm 
ip bank notes are in circulation. - ; 

* <!hganizati<m of Credit.— -The en<mnous growA ^ ta’ 
dtls^ and commerce has been possid»le only doO^^'a 
cori^ponding increase in the 'credit systenil 
the time of the hCddle Ages, bnt 
.pmet^nlh century did'it booimie such a 





notes, ^ quantity ol joiw 
can operate \6th a' do^l^ 
llouble amount of business. The 
ir senrice to commerce by the sj^in 
' deariiig of accounts. The manufacturers 
of the different j^mmtries, who iJiaVe a|i 


in a bank, in order to pay a sum have only 
chjeck'fcM’ that siun, payable at that banl^ :lh 
og^dl^ to. luximge a payment Uiween two patrons of"&e 
saqke %inbr it bf only necessary to efface the amount firom 
the of the debtor and carry it over to the asse^f 
creditor. Millions arc thus paid without disturbii^ 
Oiiefq{^|;bf the cash. The Bank of France handles m 
than 40,000,000,000 francs every year fw 
^ of its patro^. The same system is used anting 

banks, ol the same town. In London and in New 
of the principal bonks assemble every 
)|be ||eaifDg-house, in order to offset the chec^ 
whkiii^y Mve drawn on each other. The aihount of 
the^ payments in London reaches yearly the sum 
r||^<i^jiotm,oOo ftancs and in New York about 

simple procedure keeps in dre^- 
tkm iadeilnitely an immense capital, and renders 

which indicate the btsine^ bl 

. , c^ are not a new airangem^. 

of .-St. founded at.;|^neya, m t4t >% " 

Opmi^y of capitalists, eadSi of whom 



mapmy is formed This campiBjr in 

oommoo to ail who have taken stock in k. Tliie sCedc- 
holders share with each other the profits h» proper* 
t Kwn to the amount of stock which each one hrddS; td!iS ''ls 
the di^Tdend. The affairs are directed by n pilQitll of 
administration, but movements are deckled upon if Ihe 
i fiforingR of the stockholders. Tliese tompainw hli^ 
been targanized for all kinds oi great enterpriaesy xmlwayai- 
ndnes, the Canal of Suez, etc. 

The stock of a company has a fluctuatiiii' vahie^ tips 
buy^ will give a larger or smaller price, according to the 
results which are expected. The san^ is true in legaid 
to merchandise. The price of grain, cotton, 
de pends on very changeable conditions, and varies from 
day to day. In order to fix the value trf these/ W ocIbS 
iind imoducts it was necessary that the buy^ and ai^hii 
^Ould come together at a common centre. ' THfeiii ceSiic 
is the Exchange. Thb daily reunion has done awii|r With 
the ii^wat annual fairs, which have by degrees attmiked 
fewer visitors, to the West at least \ , 

’ Ever atoee the sixteenth century thtte have'-beelir 
toilie towns exchfUf^ whkh Sflwfb'^/W 

pn^iavQns for the traders to gratos, cotton, coffee wd 







vboK it incre^^ 
it decxeases then it is '^gmng 
doii9>*' 4ini|^ .fluctuations corre^ptHtd to periods .o£ 
ptpiPladtyiMt 4^ d^NTesdoa. That is the reason wh^ flie. 
IStrt^wge k compared to a thermometer, whom variations 
iociKltte the financial condition of a country. 
.;fr^Pii%-flii^uation in values has given rise to a 
opemiicihs ckaractaristic of our century and called sp^> 
btlOfU from the habk of buying and selling seotr- 

#0|.^ cash th^ is payable at once, but for a tetaa* 
d^vdrahle <^y at the end of a certain time, usuaUy at 
the^iaifl^ pf ^ mcmth. The speculators buy securities or 
merchandise without having the same delivered, and aefl 
agsin ^wkhout ever having had possession of their pmv 
cjiases./. If the value increases in the interval between 
the aale and the time delivery, tlK)se who have scdd are 
(^^ige^ Jo buy at a greater price than they have sold for, 
ai^^y lose flie diflerence. If the price is towered they 
can buy cbikper and so gain the difference. In the smne 
way tie buym gains if the value increases, and loses in 
cam el a 4^ The c^rations of the Exchange b«^ 
tlMk tiyim fcarm of a game, and to '‘^)eculate:fiH3i 

tlto on the fall” are common 

preeslons. Specuh^n is carried on with enmtnom 
suM^, fer .the.>speci4mor who buys a millioa of secuidicn 
.| 0 ;bave. a.nnllk>n; therefore' tie 'gains; 







}Ca^td 4 (^ not.ieaiaittiitf &e 

ii,f^ ;1^^^ the rich aad^ciyilM ; 

.£^1^4 ^4 accumiflated 

^employ in their own cotm 
and their engineers to new countrU^ 

&ji»:aroe: to America, Russia, Turkey, in Older h> oi^^iae 
scheimes fo^ the exploitatbn of the counti^vto. hl; 
vest in railways, mines, gas plants. The 4 ^^ 

ai| annual interest of i,5oo,ooo,cxx3 frwcS . fic(>i)^ 
capital placed in foreign lands. :• 

the world mhy be found iiidtu^j^ 
pri^ which belong to English companies. alw, 

the capital of different countries is brought 
(me common enterprise. In this way the Q^iial,^^ 
built. It is 162 kilometres long, 100, nmtm 
{^ metres deep. The St. Gothard tunnel, which tmitea 
Germany with Italy, was built at the (»mnioa expense |4 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. . - 

Brotecrion and Free Tra<le.<--ln regard to the .newfflE^^r 
cd regulating commerce between nations Ihpeie 
widely diverse theories. One of these is free trade, 't^his 
epn^brom: the principle of the ancient economists thM |ree 
KUnpetition is the system most favorable to t^|p|||K;^ 
ei wealth. It demands for aU the inhabituUs of a 
the right to freely exchange their merchandise ?mth 
^untries, that is to buy and sell in h>AigQ 
^ipp ymy as in one’s own country, witl^ut liavu^ to 
p^ h d^ty for entry, or at least only a 
v l^ ^^ther theory is that of prpteakm, 

^ th^ry of the bahme^ of a 





die pfice, and put it on a 
'‘dlit^^ded f(l!r {nt)ductions of the' home iiUid^. 

leject the idea of a customs du^ 
r, ot at least considei -it only under, the 
piotecti(^ts, on the contrary, demand 
y^pec^llB^ ^ a protection. 

Ficei alter having been in favor in the eighteenth 



centm^, rw a^^ during the wars of the Eihpiite.' 
T!ie CcmtvQdntal Blockade of Napoleon was a syst^ of 
ptt^eci^i: most exclusive ever experienced. Nd 

Eng^iiherchandfse could be admitted. After the Restor- 
ation, ifn interaediatc system was instituted. In Enjg- 
lai^, # 11 ^^ die large land owners ruled in the Parliament, 
they dr^ahtzed a tariff system to protect their grain against 
the irafn trade of the other countries. The law of 1815 
dosed Eng(ptod to all foreign grain until the price of Ehg- 
reached" eighty shillings a quarter, then, ohly 
to'aito^ a did they permit the entrance of ioteiffa 

‘ -•■M ' . :r,' * ' J'., 


Tri the mtibduction of the greater part of Enjg- 

lish moahufactuxed artides was forbidden, espedsdiy w<^ 
and cotttm threads, carriages, and cutlery. To regi^^ 
the hade in grain Ithe sliding scale system was InttodticiE^ 
Tlte at entry in.T^ce varied accordhgj 

in the Fren^ markets. Then the- 
to ^tate tl^ suppressidi of the prbiubidyt 
die' lowering' ^ the fmj^iwi tax. 

ihost ctori^de ind^land. ifia ife4 


priid nf , gr^ 




.m 

«ii4 

law Leagiw) for iSat purpose of demundlnf tite ' iftrti lit iM i - 
ollliekws touching gram. ItMits oexi|j^«A 
asd lUidi^ Cob(leh, a maimlattuier, 
the JoMMnehii^t. Through agitatiba .ajulvwii^i^ 

1:^ a famme, the association succeeded; in I0|6^ l(t1id^ 

Imf ia dechoation in favor of &ne (Stnioelte 
The sdiool of Manchester finally cmiiEtUid J^ 
party to its ideas, and thus the customs di|d^ nil shl^ 
odier rejects trere reduced. ; w 

£a all the other European ccmntries the'governm 
have remained protectionists. > r 

Commerdal Treaties. — Protecticm has renudned -a ^chl- 
ci intematipnai law in Europe. A couidry does 
aUow foreign merchandise to enter without first payhig a 
dfity. Each state has drawn up a list of duties dud must 
be paid by each kind of merchandise. This is the general 
tariff. It cannot be suppressed or reduced for a certain 
article unless by special convention. In order to obtain 
these reductions, it has become necessary foar the powers 
to conclude treaties with each other. The pThtespie tutuid 
in these treaties is reciprocity. Each state ag^rees to graat 
to another a reduction on the entry of its produce on ciCRi> 
ditiem that a similar reduction be made cm the jnerchaiidliie 
of the other party to the contract. This is called^ hi 
l^i^and *^fair rade,^* and is different finmi .feeb trade, 
which opens the country to all foreign goods yiddio^ de* 
ihaiidkg any favors in return. 

Cemuner^ at one time seen^ to 

of gradually establishing free trade. By^ thtt ’tle^^^ 


t)Lk pKieM^ $l^^''igiirie^^ 

<MBin^fii!f^^ yauw je!K*yiope3t 

%:i0Mod nq»- 

pifesMd'4iH 'iltttie8 <m Vntacl^ manuitectures, sSfcs, mSEteio 
ary Jopdb,^ ie Paris; the di^ cm wines "was 

a|hMi^4ipbai>'^^^ as hnamcs a.- faectelitfev' 

'@yb^'in^;iwas:.W' te 

J^fi^Mstyeiusafi ^ suues have letunied to the sy^aaa 
lit ^maay xxmimenaal treaties, instaui of 
eBtsMhiiihg tariff cff duties, the treaty ^ulates 

that ho nmie duties shaU be collected than are paid by 
die hathm that pays the least. This is called “ the chntse 
oi the nc^ htvcred nadon.** This kind cff treaty doea' 
not h^der die state from raising its taxes, it only oldi|es 
it ri>.raise the taxes cm the merchandise of all coimtxies at 
the same dme. 

IffalfiilkHd Bxporitkm8.-~Thc enormous progress of in- 
dudiT hud commerce suggested the idea of a universal 
exporidon, where could be gathered the invendons and 
products of the whole world, and which would serve at 
the same dme as an amusement and as a school The 
film was h^ at Londrm in 1851; there were 17,000 ex- 
hilntors. Then came the expositions at Pam in 1855, 
with 04,000 exfaibitoxs; at London in 1862^ with 37,000 
eildbitdm; at Paris, in 1867, with 52,000 exhibitors; at 
.Vienna in 1873, PhiladelpWa in 1876, Paris in 1878; 
MeHmume, A:^erdam, Antwerp, Bruxelles, and-the 
petsitkm at Paris in 1889. Each exposidon has been hu^m 
than the preceding erne. At Paris, in 1855, the expositimi 
was hdd^^^^ PaJais de I’lndustrie, in the Chatj^ 
Elyafiearn hectares, with <34/300 

erii 9 iiholsa.i Thaw wri» 4,594,000 viritorsi The oepori- 





Invites and' 

. .-V 

[ JOoemiifie^ Cd^ 

n9ltiitm po (^^ that they aU muluallljr.^l^^ 

a^athar, and each one feels the effect ^.|»^p^ty. .C%nf 
in the others. In the Middle t||e 
of. dih ah^ country were isoUted^ 
f^^ .in one province a famine was the te$^ 
peopte died. Since the sixteenth cenluiy huxuim 
cea^edi but the years of failure in arops hai^ 
and there has been want when the price of |pei|^;Wa|.tqo 
h^ f<s the people. To-day, when the harvest isA faff uai^ 
iht arrival of grain from Ru^ia, America or llnni^^ 
compensates so entirely for the deficit that tfaOjOtmsta^ 
does not suffer. From 1876 to 1879 tteie wtns i^^ 
four bad years in succession. This would .have canseff a 
terrible famine in the Middle Ages, and jwt at this time 
there was scarcely a perceptible rise in the price of bmad* 
To-day want is no longer feared, and the greatest suffer* 
ing is caused by the economic crises. These a)me Jhom 
divers sources; commercial crises, brought on by a war 
which has suspended the course of trade; by tlw! opening 
of a new market; by a sudden change in the routes of com* 
merce. Industrial crises produced by the closing of an 
outlet for trade; by new competition, osc because nwwe 
objects have been manufactured than can be sold (wlmt 
is called over-production). Monetary q^i due. to 'i^ 
exportation of too great a quantity of specie. Ci^ on 
the Eixchange, which burnt forth when tlte ii^ttai|on d 
the puMic has caused stocks to rise to m 





deoteOBi^; «i^^talists ifHio We t^mv^'wi&iiot 
biaikefe and nwidbants caniieit bontm, 


akd meet their payments, bankruptcy 

manufacturers recmve 
na wtok; dow their shops or send av^y a part of 
thfeir^ jhpiii y ^ ? ^.workmen can find nothing to do, and 
po v^y ifetEknvs. IHredly dr indirectly, all cla^sm d 


scideiy 'are invdved. As all the civilized countries are 
Ixypuf-together by trade in such a way as to form «Se 
shi^ipid^f so a crisis arising in one country must be 
idt M Ikd'dtfter^ The great crisis of 1857 began in dsae 
^ month of September. There were 
indiie'^hiui' 5,000 failures with liabilities of more than 
i,So6,^iS^,dobirah^ In the month of November it was 
fcU ia'Eiigkind. From there it reached Northern Ger- 
mahy^* Austria; then the Indies, and fij^y 


Brastii and Buenos Ayres. 


DEMOORACT AlCb SOCIAUSil 

JitaAikntic Ideas.— An socidy in 
ithe df the Middle Ages, had been d^^uiized in 
da^. Accoiding to the family in triiich (me we rohi 
<Mie was a noble, bouigeois, or pea^nt; the condhton of a 
man depended on his birth, and it was 
natural that a man should remain in th^ coi^tlon' hi 
idiidi he was bom. A smaU number of df the sit' 
pericar dasscs— men who were wen-born— idooe hi^ ilif 
authority, honors or wealth, and they alohe attiadM 
public attention. Society was aristocratic,; From, ^ 
eighteenth century this society had been d^^l^ attired, 
especiaUy by the men of letters. They dcclarw that t]Nc 
arrangement was unjust, because it made mchjjii^ual 
whom nature had made equal; iuhuman, btxauie it %kl 
the larger part of the population in a humiliat^and 
miserable condition; absurd, l^ause it left to the ch^ce 
of birth (he decision as to what men should lead society. 
There was formed in all of the countries a scnUihent that 
was c&Ued democratic, in op{)osition to aristocratic. The 
word dcmoaatic has lost its primitive pieaiiing (jgof^- 
mmit by the people). It is applkd to-day to any 
wltidi takes no account of bir^. In fact, the 
have usuaUy been partisans of a n^l^c, btseaube 
Do^ smtaiQed the monarchy. But ».>d e yBeamey',ai^ 
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not U' confounded with a republic.* The French empire 
was a democratic monarchy. 

Democratic principles have been ap[)li(‘d to povernmetit, 
society and manners. In the governnienl it is demanded 
that the law should make no difference between men, 
either in taxation or in judicature. It was desircMl even 
that a man, whatever the accident of his birth, should l)e 
eligible to all offices, even the highest. It was this pre- 
tention which shcxked the partisans of tradition. It 
seemed to them that the oflfice was di.shonored in con- 
fiding it to a man of the iK-ojile. The demcK'rals contended 
that any man, if he had the means, should have the right 
to buy any land, even that belu»»ging to the nobility, and 
to give his children the same education as that given to 
the children of the greatest lord. They did not admit 
inequality in jirivate life, 'riiey fought the prejudice of 
birth and were indignant at the refu.sal of a noble to re- 
ceive as his guest a bourgeois, or to pi rmit him to marry 
his daughter, and that many Ixjurgeois should act in the 
same manner towards the laboring < lasses.’ 

Abolition <of Serfdom. — The serfdom of the jx;asants 
had disapjx-ared from almost all of Eurofie during the 
Revolution. In all countries where a French administra- 
tion had Ix'en established serfdom had bc'cn immediately 
aholished. 

In the other countries tlie govemments had fiermitted 

’ Neither must the denunrat and the partisan of equality* be con- 
founded, I'hc latter want all men to ho treated ith absolute equality, 
without regard to merit: the dem^H rats admit that there are inequalities 
in fortune, in honors an<.l in authority. 'I'hev only demand that fx>i>ition 
should not l>e dt^citlcd by birth, I'lu* government uf the Jacobins was a 
system of equality, the republic of the United Stales is a demcxrratic 
system. 

*Thi? sentiment has In'en often expresse*! in romances and in the 
drama. See particularly Sciniicr’s “Kai'aie urui Liei/o.” 
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the peasants to redeem the rents and forced labor (cj^ryee) 
which they owed to their lords. The redemption tooj^ 
place gradually. In Germany all that remained of the seign- 
iorial rights has been suppressed as a result of the move- 
ment in 1848, and the jx'asants have become full pro- 
prietors (cxccj)! in Mecklenburg). In the empire of 
Austria the c'orvee had been retained, but under regula- 
tions. The Constituent of 1848 abolished it. 

In Russia, nothing had been changed in regard to the 
serfs. .After 1S50 the Russian writers began to touch the 
heart of the public by describing the miserable condition 
of the serfs. The Czar .Alexander II. by the ukase of 
1861 abolished serfdom. .All the serfs were declart'd free. 
The domestics who .M.'rved in the households of their 
lords (there were 1,500,000) had the right to leave their 
master or to remain in his service at a certain wage. 
The condition of the peasants, which constitute the mass 
of the Russian people, was more diOicult of adjustment. 
They could not be taken from the lands which they had 
cultivated for generations and be reduced to the iwsition 
of day laborers for their masters. They, themselves, 
preferred to remain serfs, and to keep the land w'hich 
they regarded as their own {property. A philanthropic 
landowner, who wanted to enfranchise his serfs, giving 
to ca( h one his house anil garden, exjdained his project 
to them. “.And the tillalde lands?’’ they asked. “The 
lands are mine,” was the n-jily. “In that case, little 
father, let all remain as in the past. We Ix'long to thee, 
but the lanri is ours.” The czar decided that each serf 
should receive enough land for the .su]»))ort of his fanftty^ 
'Fhc serfs of the crown domains remained proprietors of 
the land> which they were tilling. The {Xtasants who 
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bclon'^'ed to private individuals were obliged to share the 
domain with the [)roi)rietor, and to redeem the part which 
fell to iHcm. The stale aided them by advancing to them 
the price of the redemption. The lands thus purchased 
are owned in common by the mir, that is, by the commu- 
nity of the jK'asants in a village. 

Emancipation of Women. — The democratic sentiment 
ha.s also produced a movement in favor of women. A 
party has been formed which demands the emancipation 
of women in the name of humanity and of justice. Some 
demand more, others less. Some want absolute equal- 
ity in the rights of man and woman. They demand 
equal political rights, the right lu elect, and to be elected, 
to sit in a reprc^cntative a^^c•mlJly, to fill ])olitical olTitcs. 
Others demand social and economic equality; that women 
should be [xirmitted to earn their living as men do, to 
enter the same schools, and to practise in all the non- 
jxditical professions. Others, finally, stop at civil equality, 
demanding only civil rights, the right to disj)Osc of their 
fortunes and of their liberty. The advocates of the liberty 
of woman are numerous, especially in the most ci\ilized 
countries: in England. France, the United States. They 
have succeeded in having women admitted to the medical 
schools and to practice medicine. This authority has 
not been granted in Germany; the women who wish to 
study medicine must do it in France or in the universities 
of Switzerland. The party in favor of the political rights 
of woman is only to be found in English-sjxaking countries. 

Woman-suffrage is now establishi‘d in New Zealand, 
and in two states of the Union, Wyoming and Washington.* 

* Full rights of suffrage are granted to women in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho (1905). — Ed. 
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Military Service. — In all the European states tly? gov- 
ernment, at the close of the feudal regime, ceased to exact 
military service from the inhabitants; the armies were 
composed of volunteers, usually engaged for a long term 
of scr\’ice. In the eighteenth century certain govern- 
ments had need of larger armies, and as the enrolled volun- 
teers did not suffice, they iH'gan to levy soldiers by force 
from among their subjects. 'I'his was done in France by 
Louis XIV., in Prussia by Frederick William, in Russia 
by Peter the Great.' Rut the system was always apjdied 
to the peasants and laborers; the nobles and bourgeoisie 
were exempt. 

When France was at war with all Euroj^e, she tried, 
at first, to recruit her army with patriots (the volunteers 
of 1791-1792). But, from the beginning of the year 
1793 the Convention was obligecl to have recourse to a 
forced levy. At that time was declared the principle 
that every Frenchman owed military duty to his country. 
.As all the young men fit for duty were not needed, a sy.s- 
tem of conscription was adojited. Lots were drawn to 
decide who should cleparl and who should ri^main, 

Napoleon {)ermitle<l that those who drew the lot to 
depart could till their ;daccs by substitutes, whom they 
paid. The result was that the rich were practically 
exemjit from military duty. This system was prescn’cd 
with a change of name by all the governments until 1870. 
It was adopted by the greater number of the European 
states. 

The kingdom of Pnissia, which, in order to fight 
Napoleon, was forced to enroll all the able-bcxlied young 

* The kings nf Sweden had set the example irom ihc lime of Guslavus 
Adolphus, 
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men, preserved the system of universal military service, 
even after the war had ended. Every Prussian is a soldier; 
he serves in the regular army for three years, then passes 
into the reserve, then into the Landwehr. There is no 
exemption, no substitution. When the citizens of Berlin, 
in i8i6, demanded e.\cmption, the king rcj>lied by a 
threat to publish the names of all who had made the 
demand. But the young men who have completed their 
studies have the right, by enrolling in advance, to do only 
one year’s active duty and to do it in the town of their 
choice. They are called one year volunteers. 

The Prussian system is basc-d rather on the absolute 
right of the government in ree l'd to its suljjects than on 
a principle of equality; for Prussian society was not then, 
and is not now, democratic. But the cxam[)le of Prussia 
accustomed other peoples to the idea that every citizen 
is obliged to bear arms for his country. 

After the victor cs of Prussia over Austria (iS66), and 
over France (1S70), nearly all the European states ado{>tcd 
the principle of obligatory military service. Usually they 
have followed the Pru:>sian method, in the institution of 
three years and one year terms of service. France, which 
in 1875 had adopted the volunteer system with a term of 
five years, has just changed to the three years’ term, and 
abolished the volunteer feature (iS8g). 

Switzerland (from 1817) had been in favor of obligatory 
service, but it was carried out in such a way as to make 
it less of a burden to the citizens. Being a neutral coun- 
try, and having decided never to attack any of its neigh- 
bors, it organized a service for defence alone. The 
young men scn-c only for several weeks, in the barracks, 
and then they return to their homes. They are called 
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out at certain epochs for the manceuvres, and the# ron- 
tinue to practice with the rifle. The use of the rifle has 
become a national diversion and the Sw'iss are rcjR)rted to 
be the best marksmen in Eurojic. 

England alone has ke{)t up the \'oIuntcer sv’stem. 
She enrolls protessional soldiers by paying them one shilling 
a day. 

The United States has only a ven‘ small army, of twenty 
to twcr.t}-fivc tho’a>and men. They have no hostile 
neighbors, a ;d ha .e no need of a military organization.^ 

Public Instruction. — 'I'he European governments had 
for a long time considered education as a jirivate affair, 
which concerned only parents. There were then only 
private schools. .Mniost all were established and con- 
ducted by the Catholic or Protestant clergy; in all of them 
religious instniction was an e.-,sential part of the curriculum. 
Some German governments had, in the eighteenth cen- 
tun', begun to declare that parents must give their chil- 
dren at least primary instruction, but they were satisfied 
to imjiose on the communes the duty of providing thi.s 
instruction at their exj^ensc. 

The Constituent an<l then the Convention set forth the 
princi{)le that it is tin duty of tlie stale to provide for the 
education of all its children. But they had no time to 
put this theory into {)ractice. The Convention only suc- 
ceeded in e>labliT!iing (enlral s( h(K>ls to replace the col 
leges, and primary scIkxjIs. But before the organization 
was complete Napoleon reestablished the colleges; the 
primary schools were neglected, and their establishment 
was left to the care of the communes. 

* The **New Army of January, looi, cstaMished the minimum 

of men in the army at 57,000 and the maximum at 100,000 . — Ed. 
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I*r^iiary instruction had been much neglected in all 
landsSintil the nineteenth century. 

Thene was a tolerably widespread idea among states- 
men that the people had no need of education. Instruc- 
tion, said they, unfits the {)Cople for manual labor, and 
gives them ideas of rebellion. WTicn, for the first time, 
it was a question, in the English Parliament, of voting 
funds for the use of primary lux)!.-,, one of the lords op- 
posed the innovation, saying; “If a horse knew as much 
as a man, I should not like to be its rider.” 

The principle of obligatory primary instruction was 
first realized in Germany, e>|je(.ial!y in the kingdoms of 
Saxony, \Vurtcni!;urg and Pr’ 'a. Primary schools were 
formed in all the communes. All diildren from six to 
fourteen years are obliged to attend st honl. Tiic slate 
finally took the burden of the larger ]ian of the expense, 
so that instruction has been rendere<l free. The same 
system has been established in Sv.iizerland and in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Graflually the same method has been adop'tcd by other 
nations. It i.-> now a'lmiiied througliout tlie Continent 
that all (hildren have tiu’ right to re' eive primary in>irue- 
tion. In .>ome stales this is oliliga’.ory. .Siu n i> tlie sys- 
tem in Germany, Switzerland, A;;-!ria. and, sinee i,S8e, 
in France. England herM-lf, aeioniing as she has grown 
less aristocratic, has paid more at'imiieui to pojiular edu- 
cation. I'he movement began immediately after tlie re- 
form of j8^2. 

Public instruction, in fact, (lcvelo]>ed in each lountry ac- 
cording to the progress of democratic ideas. The country 
where primary instruction is most universally established 
is the most democratic in the world, the United Stales. 
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At the same time that the governments made instruc- 
tion a duty they made it accessible to all by making the 
state or the communes bear the ex}>cnse of all schools in 
villages and in hamlets. 

In 1880 there were in France 73,000 schools* with 
5,000,000 pupils; in Germany 57,000 schools with more 
than 7,000,000 pupils; in Austro-Hungary 33>ooo schools 
and more than 4,000,000 pupils; in Italy 48,000 schools 
and 2,000,000 pu{)ils; in Belgium 5,729 schools with 
687,000 pupils; in Switzerland 4,800 schools and 455,- 
000 j)ui.nls; in England 28,000 schools with 4,360,000 
pupils. 

Progress of Democratic Ideas. — It is evident to-day that 
democratic ideas ha\e permeated all civilized nations. 
Writers, for the most part bourgeois or children of the 
people, have labored for the s}>read of these ideas. The 
lower classes have be en enric hed and elevated. As prdit- 
ical and private affairs have grown more complex, it has 
been found necessary to take into account the {Mt-rsonal 
qualities of men, and not to count so muth U’jon the con- 
ditions under which they have been born. 'Fhrough all 
these cau.H'.-, soilety has rapidly become more democratic. 

To-ilay all ticilizcd nation> acknowledge equality be- 
fore the law. Ivvcrywhere there is equality of ta.xe.-, and 
equality of justice for ail ( ondiiiou,-. oi men. .Ml the slates 
admit also, at least in theory, that the functions of the 
stale arc accessible to all without tli>tinclion of birth. 
The better to insure this equality many offices are the ob- 
ject of a compc'titive examination. In England all the 
offices in the scTvit e of India have been under rules re- 
quiring this examination since 1853. All universal suf- 
‘ Twelve thousand were private schools. 
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frag^ countries recognize the equality of political rights, 
since ill have the franchise. 

These ideas of equality have penetrated even into the 
daily life of the people. The child of the most humble 
citizen receives the same instruction as the children of the 
great families. The nobles have preserved their titles, 
but they live familiarly with those who are not ennobled, 
and one docs not inquire concerning the conditions of 
birth before receiving a man as a guest. The aristocratic 
{)arty itself has become democratic; some of its leaders are 
descendants of the bourgeoisie. The chief of the Tory 
party in England was for a long time Benjamin Disraeli, 
a bourgeois of Je wish orig’"' There remains hardly 
anything of an aristocratic .‘society excej.it in England* and 
in Hungary, and even in those countries the law is wholly 
democratic. “Conditions are more equal, in our day, 
among Christians, than they have been at any time any- 
where in the world,” wrote de Toci}ueville in 1S48. 

S()CI.\L QUESTIONS 

Origin of Socialism. — In the nineteenth century there 
has been a lomplcte re\()lution in the urgani/.aiion of 
lal)or. In the eighteenth centur}' there were as yet few 
large cities and almo^t no great factorie>. The regula- 
tions of the trades did not permit an employer to have 
more than three or four workmen. These journeymen, 
as they were called, worked in the shop with their em- 
ployer, as the artisans in our small towns still do ^ joiners, 
bakers, shoemakers); after a few' years they themselves 
became employers. 

In our day the great industry has been created. In 
* See Thackeray, “The Book of Snobs.** 
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order to utilize the power of machines, a great numl<er of 
workmen are gathered in the same factory; in ortler to 
furnish fuel to these machines, mines have been ‘opened 
which give work to thousands of men. The absolute 
liberty of industry, established at the demand of the econo- 
mists, has j)crmitted the proprietors of factories and mines 
to employ hundreds of workmen in their service by sim|)ly 
pledging them a certain sum per day. Then began the 
separation of the manufacturers, who iK>sscssed cajuial (tlie 
instruments of labor) and the workmen, who rented out 
their labor for a certain wage. This was called tlie con- 
flict of capital and wages. ‘‘The workman in the factor- 
ies,” said M. Laveleye, “having nothing more to accom- 
plish than a mere muscular and automatic elTori, has 
descended below the journeyman of former times; at the 
same time the chief of the indu>iry has l>oen lifted infinitely 
above the master-workman. \\’hether the factory belongs 
to him, or whether he is only the director of it, this in- 
dustrial leader has an immense capital at his dis[)osal, 
anfl, like a general, he commands an arm\- of workmen. 
Through his intelligetu e. oo-ition, and manner of living, 
he belongs to a different world fro.m that occupied by his 
workmen. Ilis sentiments a> a man and a Cltristian may 
lead him to look upon tiu'm as luo: iters, nevertheless there 
is nothing in common between tliem— they are strangi rs 
to each other.” The mamitku Hirers form a part of the 
up{x;r bourgeoisie, the wage canters TiikI themseKes in a 
condition unknown before the nineleeitth (eiitury. They 
live in the town where their fac tory is situated, but nothing 
holds them there. It the factory should have no need of 
them, they hojx? to find a belter plate elsewhere; they will 
go to the other end of the land in order to find work in 
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another town. Therefore, they have no fixed habitation. 
They live like nomads, ever ready to depart. They pos- 
sess nftthing, having only their wages to live on. The 
wages depend on the labor, and there is no guarantee that 
they will always have labor, for their emydoyer engages 
them by the day or week, and docs not agree to keep them 
beyond that time. 

Thus, be.side the peasant and artisan classes already 
established, there arose a new class formed of workers 
in factories and of miners. To this body was given the old 
Roman name proletariat (those whose only wealth is in 
their children). In Germany it is so.metimes called the 
Fourth Estate, to indicate l’.,.’. it is inferior to the old 
Third Elstate. The meml)ers of the modern proletariat 
are assuredly better fed, better lodged, and the object of 
less scorn than were the common people of the Middle 
.Ages. However, they arc much more discontented. They 
arc not comfortable because they ha\e no abiding place, 
and cannot count upon the future. .At the same time, 
since society has Ix'come so democratic, they hear continu- 
ally that all men are cijual before tlie law, and that they 
have the same j)oliiical rights as the wealthy class. They 
have ce.ised to be resigned to their fate, and have set about 
demanding a change in conditions. 

The economists of the eighteenth century taught that 
poverty is the restilt of natural laws, and that it is in- 
evitable. \Mien the English government, in 1840, insti- 
tuted an examination into the situation of the working- 
man, a large machine manufacturer, James Nasmyth, 
testified that he had often increased his profits by substi- 
tuting apprentices for skilled workmen. When he was 
asked what became of the men who were dismissed and 
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their families, he replied, “I do not know, but I leave 
that to the natural laws which govern society.” in the 
nineteenth century some theorists apj)eared who*^ argued 
from a contrary princijjlc. They said that jwvcrty comes 
from the unequal division of wealth — some have too 
much, others too little; society is badly organized, the stale 
ought to make it over in such a way as to diminish this 
inequality. A social revolution is necessary. These 
partisans of revolution were called Socialists,* and their 
doctrine was denominated socialism. The Socialists all 
agree in attacking our system of projxrriy ownership, and 
demand the intcr\ention of the stale for the purjtosc of 
establishing another system. But they do not agree on 
what ought to take the j)lace of the one now existing. 
Therefore, they cannot form one schtx)!. There is a great 
differenic in their teachings, c5[)ccially between those of 
the f'rench socialists and the Germans. 

The French Socialists. — The men who governed France 
during the Revolution, even the Jacoinns, declartxl that 
property rights were sacred an<l inviolable. .At the Ix'gin- 
ning of the Directorate, Babi uf tried to cause a revolution 
in order to aboli>h jirivate ownership and to establish a 
community of good-; but the communist party, which was 
small in number.-., wa> broken uj) by the government. 
Socialism did not becotne a system in France until after 
the Restoration. The }>rincipal leaders were Saint Simon 
and Fourier. 

The French socialists, like the men of the Revolution, 

^ There were in antiquity, and during tlic Renaissance, certain phiios* 
^hers who were pleased to fiesf riln* an ideal slate of stKicly (Plato, 
Campanclla, Morr), but they ref^arrlcd their dc.scriptions as dreams, 
impossible of realization. I'hat which fiistinguishes the socialists of 
our day is, that they want to realize their ideals, and they arc not content 
with dreaming, but wish to institute a reform. 
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baseu their system on general sentiments and principles. 
They *at tacked property ownership as being contrary to 
justice ^nd humanity, and proposed the construction of 
a wholly new society. 'I'he formula of Saint-Simon was, 
“I'o each one according to his capacity, to ear h cajiacity 
according to its production.” He wanted a society where 
the state only would be projjrietor, and would distribute 
to each memlxT an income in proportion to the labor 
performed. Fourier set down this formula, “To each 
one according to his needs.” He dreamed of a society 
founded on harmony, the voluntary agreement of men 
united to work in common from a love for labor. All 
men would form an associatic.:; and would be divided into 
phalanxes, each compo.sed of i,8oo persons, the phalanx 
would lodge in a great palace, the phalanstcrv, with a cel- 
lar, kitchen, and granary common to all. The artists and 
savants would be j)aid by a voluntary contribution from 
all the phalanxes. 

Among the men who carried out the revolution of 1848 
and became members of the provincial governments 
there were several socialists. They declared that society 
is bound to furnish work to every one who demands it. 
The provisional government, therefore, proclaimed the 
right to labor, and, following the advice of Louis Blanc, 
national workshojjs were established. But the state not 
having any labor for the employment of mechanics, put 
them to work cultivating the soil. The national work- 
shops had cost i4,cxx>,ooo francs, when they were closed. 
The failure’ of this experiment brought discredit upon 
socialist doctrines in France; the townspeople and the 

' The government was suspected of having willingly caused the failure 
of the experiment. 
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peasants regarded them with terror, as they were repre- 
sented to set forth the idea of the division of property, 
The historian of French socialism, Louis Rcybaud', wrote 
in 1854 that socialism was dead. “I'o speak of it,” said 
he, “is to deliver its funeral oration.” 

German Socialism. — A new socialism has pjrown up in 
Germany since 1863. The founders were German Jews, 
Lassalle and Karl Marx. Both had been disciples of the 
French socialists. They were men of the jK-ojdc, intelli- 
gent. almost learned. I'hey founded their system not on 
sentiment or on principles, but on facts, in order to secure 
the acceptance of their projects for reform. They in- 
voked not humanity and justiie, but inditical economy 
and statistics. Both took for their jK^int of departure a 
scientific law, admitted by the economists lhcm.selves. 

Marx .started with the law formulated by Adam .Smith 
and Ricardo; that riches arc sol»l>’ the jiroluct of Ixibor; 
the value of objects comes from the amount of labtir 
necessary for their j)roduclion. Capital is, thcrefoa-, by 
itself, of no value. “It is,” sakl Marx, “dead labor, which 
can only Ix' revived by sucking like a vanijiire.”* It has 
value only through the labor of the workman. Since 
it is, therefore, the workman who alone prtxiuccs value, it 
is to the laborer alone, not to capital, that the profits should 
accrue. In jilace of wages, therefore, the woikman should 
receive his share of the profits of the industry. .Surh was 
the theory of Marx. Lassalle starts from what is called 
the “iron law of wage’’ — a law as^ rtc-'l by the old econo- 
mists and which Turgot formulated as follows; “The 
simple workman who has nothing but his arms, has noth- 

* This comparison ha5i had f?rrat success. Thus there is often hiund in 
s^)ciaiist journals the expression vampirism, in allusion to the power of 
a great industry. 
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ing but his labor, which he can succeed in selling to others. 
He sefls it more or less dear, but this price, be it high or 
low, is *the result of an agreement which he makes with 
the one who pays him for his work. The latter pays the 
least that he can, and as he has the choice from a large 
number of workmen, he prefers to take the one who will 
work cheajK'st. The workmen are, therefore, obliged 
to lower their prices, vying with each other in order to 
obtain the situation. In every kind of labor it must 
happen, then, that the wages of a laborer must be con- 
fined to the limit of what is absolutely necessary' for sub- 
sistence. “With society organized as it is,” said Lassalle, 
‘‘the workman is always fo- d to lower the price; in 
vain does he work more, he will gain only enough to keep 
from starving to death; his labor will be of profit only 
to the capitalist who employs him. To-day the laborer is 
at the service of capital. Caj)iial, on the contrary, should 
l)e at the service of the laborer; the workman would then 
olvtain some results from his labor.” Such is the theory 
of Lassalle.* In order to put it into practice, like Louis 
Blanc, he turntxl to the state and demanded the organ- 
ization of labor by furnishing capital to workingmen. 

Mar.x and Lassalle did not confine themselves to writing. 
In a few years they succeeded in organizing a powerful 
parly in Germany. The socialist -democratic party, organ- 

' It has l)cen <tpnion.stratr<t to-day that the laws set forth by the old 
ccononii-sts. and lut rptt-! hv Marx and I.assalh', are not exact. It is 
not true that tlie value of an object rests on the amount of lal>or expended 
upon it. Bonieaux uhich is worth ten francs a Intiile does not re- 

quire more labor than do«*.s a bad wine at ten sous a litre; wheat harvested 
on fertiie lands i.s worth more than the grain from a common soil, and yet 
it hits cost less labor. Xt js not jalx^r t^at has value, butXhe.iJLtnitX^ 
joyeeb Neither is it true tKat wages are always Imsed on the minimum 
necessary to support the workman; in fact, for thirty years wages have 
been increasing in all countries. 
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ized in 1866, had in 1893 deputies in the 

Reichstag. It holds meetings, publishes joumalS-, and 
the German government considers it as of sufficient im- 
portance to demand that special laws be passed against 
the spread of socialism (1878). The German socialists 
do not demand the com[)lete overthrow of society,* They 
do not want to do away with private ownership of property, 
with the right of inheritance, or with private liberty. 
They only demand that the state should change the system 
of property rights, that the instruments of labor (the 
factories, mines, railways, the great estates) should cease 
to belong to individuals or to companies; all should be 
the collective property of the nation; the state should be 
charged with loaning them to societies of workmen. 
Therefore, one branch of the party calls itself “Col- 
lectivist.” 

The International Association of Workmen. — During 
the universal exposition at London, in 1862, the foreign 
workmen who were gathered at London conceived the 
idea of an alliance between the workmen of all countries; 
in 1866 was founded the International Association of 
Laborers. It was led by one of the German socialists, 
Karl Marx, and at first only j)roposed to arrange in groups 
or sections all the workingmen, in order that there should 
be a concert of action in case of strikes. Every year 
delegates were to meet in a congress; the first mcTting 
was at Geneva in 1866, and there were sixty delegates. As 
the assessment was only one or two francs a year, the num- 
ber of members scKm rose to several millions. “They 
were admitted to the association as easily as one takes a 

* A German savant, Schaeflie, ha.s given a summary of socialkt ideas 
in “The of 
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glass of wine.” From the time of the third congress 
(Brussels, 1868) the International began to contend for 
a tranijformation in society which would do away with 
wages, “that new form of slavery.” The Congress of 
Basle (1869) declared that “society has the right to abol- 
ish the individual ownership of the soil, and to have it 
made common to all.” The International seemed then 
to be very |X)\vcrful and very dangerous; it was even 
suspected of having led the insurrection of the Commune, 
and governments began to pass laws against it. In 
truth, it had very feeble re.suurces, and <lid not do much 
but i.ssue prodamalions. In 1872 a disagreement arose 
among the leaders, and since 1874 it has become dis- 
organized. 

The Anarchists. — Of>f>oscd to the socialist party of 
Karl Marx, which ruled the International, a new party 
was formed in 1S72 called the Anarchist j'arty. The chief 
wa.s a Rus.^ian, Bukounin, founder of the International 
Alliance, of the Social Democracy, and who was dricen 
from the International by the Hague Congress in 1S72. 

The anarchists propose no reforms. Thev want simply 
to “destroy all the states, all the churches, with all their 
institutions, and their laws, religious, jjolilical, judicial, 
financial, jx)licc, university, economic, and social, so that 
all the millions of poor human beings will henceforth 
'breathe with perfect frc'c-dom.” In the place of what they 
propose to destroy they offer nolliing. “.Ml rea.'oning 
concerning the future is criminal, because it prevents 
entire destruction and encroaches on the march of the 
Revolution.” 

There are anarchists in all the countries of Europe, and 
some are found in the large cities of the United States, 
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but the party has played an active r6lc in Russia alone. 
There it is especially a political party which protests against 
the despotism of the czar and of the Russian administra- 
tion by seeking the assassination of the czar and of his 
functionaries. To these Russian revolutionists who, 
through hatred of ttTanny, want to destroy ail and create 
nothing, has often been given the name nihilist (partisans 
of nothing), which the novelist Turgdnictl had given 
to the discontented Russian revolutionists in 1852. 

Social Theories and Reforms. — The economists are 
to-day divided into two schools. One is called the Liberal 
school, because it demands absolute lilx'rty for all industry. 
It starts with the principle that society left to itself is 
naturally organized in such a manner as would be most 
advantageous to all. The relations of employer and em- 
ployed should be allowed to regulate themselves without 
the intervention of the state, by the sole action of natural 
laws, free competition, and the law of supply and de- 
mand. There is no social question, only questions of 
economics. The government cannot do Ixnter than to 
permit the citizens to arrange matters among themselves. 
This is .-comctiincs called the orihodo.x sc hool, because it 
has remained faithful to the dextrines of the founders of 
political economy. It is also called the Manchester 
schcx)l, for since 1832 it has had its centre at Manchester, 
England. It has especially the support of the French'^ 
economists. 

The other school, which is founded on the obscn'ation 

of facts, is entitled the Historic school, or the Realistic 

school. It maintains that the absolute libertv of industrv 

¥ 

has had for result the production of misery and the spread 
of selfishness and hatred among the classes. The most 
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imjwrtant thing, it declares, is not to create any more 
wealth, there is enough already, so that no one need suffer 
from want; the difficulty is to make a just division of it. 
This is a social question. It cannot be solved except by 
laws w'hich will regulate the distribution of the profits. 
Therefore the state must intcr\'cnc to make these laws. 
This school had its source in Germany, and its partisans 
are chiefly among the professors at the universities. 
Since 1872 they have held frequent congresses, where 
questions of political economy were discussed, and where 
legislative refonns were pro[)osc<l. Their adversaries 
have called them “ Socialists of the chair,” because they 
teach from the desks in the universities a doctrine which 
on one point resembles socialise'. 

The social agitations and discussions which for half a 
centur}’ have filled so large a part in the life of the nations 
have called attention to the condition of the workingman. 
It has seemed as if poverty were the principal cause of toe 
agitation. In Germany it was said ‘‘that the social 
question was a question of the stomach.” Therefore, an 
effort was made to diminish pau{x;rism and to ameliorate 
the condition of the lower classes. 

The state has prohibited the emplovment of young 
children in the factories, and the employment of women 
at too severe tasks. (The investigation of 1842 in England 
revealed the fact that in certain mines women were em- 
ployed for from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, under 
ground, hitched to wagons loaded with coal). The manu- 
facturers in England are also obliged to close their shops 
for one day in seven for the purpose of allowing their 
workmen a time of repose. 

The state, the communes, and private parties have 
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founded bureaus of public assistance, which distribute 
supplies to the indigent, hospitals where the sick aretared 
for gratuitously, asylums where the old and infinm find 
shelter. Free primary and professional schools have 
been established for the benefit of the children of the people. 

The workmen have sought to form associations to render 
their lives more agreeable. They have established so- 
cieties for mutual aid, where each member, in return for 
the yearly assessment, has the right to receive aid in case 
of illness, soi ieties for the supjily of commi>»lilies, whose 
members arc furnishe<i gocxls at a much lower j)riec than 
that a.'ked in tiie large shoj)>; loan companies, which lend 
money to their members tsuch are the banks of .‘^clmlt/.e- 
Delitsch in Germany), and even c(X)j>erative soiietio 
which permit the workmen to pul in common their sav- 
ings, for the purjKise of buying a sho;\ where they tan 
labor for themsehes. The most ci lebrated, that of the 
Efjuitablc Pioneers of Roehdale, founded in 1834. with 
only twenty members, had, in S23 membcTs and 

was possessed of a capital of 3.200,000 fraius. 

The employers also luive made some reforms in the 
interest of their men. Tb.ey li.ive built cities for iliem 
where etich workman may Ixtome owner of a houM', 
for whii h he ];a>s in small .sums from lime to lime. Tlu-y 
have created a retiring fund, where the caiiital i.s partly 
taken from the wages and partly from the profits. Some ' 
hate even organised a system which enables the work- 
men to share in me f»rofils of the factory. 

Never has so much Ix'cn ilonc to render life less pain- 
ful to those who must suffer. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Part Taken by France in the Social, Political and 
Economic Progress of the Nineteenth Centurj'. — It is very 
diiricull lo <listin,c;uish what ( .uh eountrv has done toward 
the ci\ilization of the world. Tiu' work is international; 
the labor of one nation mingling with the labor of ever}’ 
other, for the bt nefit of all. 

It may be sai !, liowever, that Franc'e has contributed 
more than any other nation to make })Ossible the great 
social progress of the (entury by the establi.shmcnt of a 
society foumled on eiptality of rights. All societies from 
the beginnings of v ivili/.ation had been divided into classes. 
All admitted privileges were ^u,'^^ainc•d by law. In 1789 
France set forth the principle that ‘‘men are bom and 
remain ccjual before the law,” and this principle was 
finally adopted by other nations. It was Frane'e that in- 
tnxluced the democratic system into Eurof.'C. 

In poliliial matters France has usually borrowed from 
England the institutions wliiih she needed for reorgani- 
zation after the destruction of tlie ancient regime. But 
in ado{>ting them she transformed tliem to the conditions 
of Continental living. Therefore, the greater part of 
the con.stitutkms of Germany, Spain, Belgium, and Italy 
has been drawn up on the mcxlel of the French. The 
parliamentary system, such as it is in Europe, is an Eng- 
lish creation mcMlifieil by e.xpi’rience in France. 

437 
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As for progress in economics, nearly all had its origin 
in England, The English people, richer, more accustomed 
to industry, thanks to their mines of iron and coal', better 
situated for carrying on a marine trade, took the lead of 
all the other nations during the wars which depopulated 
and ruined Europe. Therefore, it was England which 
for more than a centur}' gave to other nations an e.xample 
of progress in economics. It was the English who in- 
vented steam engines and railways, which set up a model 
for the great factories, for working mines, and building 
railways and steamboats, which organized the system of 
banking and credit, as well as stock companies, cob|K*r- 
ative companies, and workingmen’s associations. 

France was more often contented to imitate the Eng- 
lish economic institutions. She exercised no creative 
f)ower in the economic progress of tlie world. But she 
took an important part in it. In order to jx-rceive this, 
a comparison of the statistics of to-day with those of the 
early years of the century will suffice. 

The value of land has more than doubled since 1S15, 
the hectare was then worth about 700 francs; in 1S74 
it was worth 2,000 francs; it has declined since that time, 
and in 1SS9 was worth only 1,700 francs. The total value 
has risen to cp, 00c, 000.000 francs. Between 1851 and 
186(9 the ri>e was mo-«i rapid ahe value of land increased 
more than 25,000,000,000 francs). The cultivation of 
wheat covered onlv 4,500.000 hectares in 1815, and pro- 
duced only 40,000,000 hectolitres; to-day it covers 6,800,- 
000 hectares and yields 100,000,000 hectolitres. The pro- 
duction of nine hectolitres a hectare has incrca.sed to 
fourteen. The sugar Ix-et, which in 1840 covered only 
58,000 hectares, now requires 520,000. 
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The number of houses and factories in 1823 was less 
thaa 6,500,000, in 1888 it had increased to more than 

9.000. 000, and the value of these constructions had in- 
creased in greater projKirtion than their number; in 1851 
the valuation was 20,000,000,000, francs; in 1888 nearly 

40.000. 000.000. The city of Paris was worth in 1828 
from 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 francs, to-day it is 
W'orth 17,000,000,000 francs. 

Industry has been almost entirely created since the 
Restoration. In 1848, the production each year amounted 
to 5,500,000,000 francs; to day it is 'in the neighborhood 
of 12,000,000,000 francs. 

Commerce with foreign ports from iSi 5, to 1825 averaged 

400.000. 000 francs imports, and 500,000,000 francs ex- 
ports. Since that time the following is the average for 
every ten years; 
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Position of France Among the Great European Powers. 

— France has a territory of 52S.000 square kilometres, 
with a {)Oj)ulation of 38,000,000 souls. 

The other great powers have: England, 315.000 kilo- 
metres with 37,000,000 souls; Cermany 540,000 kilo- 
metres with 47,000,000 souls; Austria-Hungary 023,000 
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kilometres with 40,000,000 souls; Russia, 5,416,000 kilo- 
metres with 93.000,000 souls. , 

In no country (save lielgium and Holland) Ins the 
land the same value as in France. England alone sur- 
passes France in the value of her imi)rovements. Her 
industries are superior to those of the other nations, Eng- 
land excepted. She produces more and her workmen 
are better jviid. 

In commerce she is next to England, which exports 

5.500.000. 000 francs, and im])orts 0,000,000,000 francs. 
But hhe surpasses Germany, whose exports and imj>orts 
arc each valued at 4,003,000,000 francs; Austria-Hungary, 
which imports 1,400.000,000 francs and exports 1,700,- 
000.000 francs, and Ru>>ia, wh()'^e imports are valued at 

1.000. 000.000 francs, and whose ex})orts are about 1,500,- 
000,000 francs. 

In number of sailing vessels the French merchant 
marine ranks sevemh in Euroj-e after England, Norway, 
Germany, Italy, Ru.ssia and .Sweden, but in steam ve.',>els 
it occupies the .^econd place. 

In the matter of correspondence Franre is outdone by 
England, where the average i-. forty -nine letters for each 
inhabitant; .Switzerla;id, wiih an average of twenty -.seven 
for each inhabitant ; Germany, with an average of twenty- 
one, while the average in ]‘'ranie i.-, onbe nineteen for each 
inhabitant. 

The amcjunt of money enirusted to the savings-banks 
is larger in France than in any other country except 
Prussia. It is estimated at 3,000,000,000 francs. 

The loltil wealth of France is valued' at aoo,ooo,ooo,ooo 
francs, with a revenue of 2.1, 000,000, cxx). England alone; 

' By Mulhall. 
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lias a larger capital, 218,000,000,000 francs, with a revenue 
of 3.41000,000,000 francs; Germany is second to France, 
with a capital of 158,000,000,000 francs, and a revenue of 
21,000,000,000 francs; Russia’s capital amounts to 108,- 
000,000,000 francs, with 10,000,000,000 francs revenue; 
Austria-Hungary lias epo, 000,000,000 francs, with a revenue 
of 15,000,000,000 francs.* 

As regards military strength, the French na\’y’ (191 
vessels) ranks next to that of England (383 vessels). She 
has the largest army on a fjcacc footing (600,000 men). 
In time of war tlie army would be almost equal to that of 
Germany. Russia has a larger cITective force on paper, 
but it would jirobably lx- dilticult to mobilize all her 
contingent. 

The Present Condition of the World. — The number of 
men of every race on the globe is estimated at about 
T. 450,000,000; 330,000,000 in Eurofte, 8oo,cco,ooo in 
Asia, 200,000,000 in .Africa, 100,000,000 in .America. 
'I'lierc are on the earth a great number of distinct races, 
liut most of them, reduced to a few savage tribes, are on 
the ]>oint of extinction, like the natives of Tasmania, or, 
like the Indians of .North .America, are being m.erged in 
more ]>owerful races. In fact, there remain only three 
great races. 'I'o the wliite race belong the half of .Asia, 
Euretpe, .America, .Australia, and the coasts of .Africa; the 
yellow race has Eastern .Asia, where it has spread through 
the Malay archipelago; the negnH-s dwell in .Africa, and 
in the tro|>ical regions of America, where they were 
(.'irrietl as sla\es. It is the .same with the different re- 
ligions. They are numerous still, but the greater number 
are jiractised by a few tribes and are disapp<‘aring before 
‘ 'rhese figures arc arbitrary. 
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the more thoroughly org;iiiii:i’il o'ligionii still i ore rEpidly 
than the raus. Four grtai nUgions are don|iimat: 
Christianity in Hun^jK' ami Anierita. There at - 
ooo Christians divided among ihri'c branchet: 2oQfioo,Qi3iO 
Catholics, 150,000.000 I'rotfstants, 85,000^000 onifficbi 
Greeks. Islam rules in Africa and in Waitem Asia. 
There are 170.000,000 Mussulmans. Buddhism pre- 
dominates in Eastern Asia, where there arc 500,000,000 
devotees. Brahmini.sm in India numlxtrs 150,000,000. 
(There arc from 7,000.000 to 8,000,000 Israelites scattertti 
through the world), riiero remain alxrul 230,000,000 
idolaters among the >a\agt> of ( Jicania, the Indians of 
.America, and among tlu- negOH^, in .Africa. They are 
being rapkllv converted, ^oine te Chri-^lianity, others to 
Islamism. 

The races do no? eorr<, --i'-'?! i ? tne religion.*. There 
are among the ..L,tt>, C iiri'O. uS'. Ni ;.i'.ulman.s aitd 
Brahmins; tiie ■ gr.K> .'rr. .ie. >1, n Chri>tiariiiy 

and Is’.im. B?:; to ea i; ridid n .1 : of civilization 

correstKmd'; EuroiH.-.;!’ 4; : i mi’' :!rl^tl,'inily, .Arab 

civilization to l.dr'.mi-’.'!. ; • ‘L ib . , '..-/.ition to Bmli 
irani>ni, and tia. t biiit' ■ i; in. T'he Hijuioo 

civi!izati4>n iui> 11 t-i '! to ’U i'.> ar<! to -pread; jMtrh.iO- 
it will !a.' rniTi!;r'i v. ta ■ i'/iluwition iutru 

duced into b. t.a by tin j-,^ g’b-ii. I :>>■ Arab civilization 
has been dct. lining ever .-inn. ihi- Mo.-lem worlii lelT 
into the hand' of the- l^aibarou-j Turks. ’There rcmaiti 
two civilizations wiiii!, iip to tmr jiresent have not Ixi n 
able to make an impression oi» < .uh other, the Euro|x:an 
and the Chinese. 

We have an irresi>lible imliaation to regard our own 
European civilization as th*- only true one, and to hojxt that 



it will abscnb anf^wess its fivitt^|||||||P(PBli^ 
part the glol *e l}df^ to one of the great bfan^P 
of the fiiiropcaii peoj^i the Roesiaitt tei»e9a^ the 
Slav race, occiipy Northern Ai^; the Aiit^o^Saxoiis, 
repiesentiag the Qennaiifc nu^riie masters of North 
America, India and Oceania; the Latin peoples, repre- 
sented by the Spanish and Portuguese, are in possession 
of South America. To these three groups correspond 
three languages which reign over the vast territory; Eng- 
lish is spoken by about 120,000,000 people; Russian 
by 100,000,000; Spanish by 50,000,000. German, which 
is the language of Central EurojK*, is spoken by more 
than 60,000,000; French by 46,000,000; but both are 
confined to a restricted territory. 

It would be puerile, however, to judge of the importance 
of a people by the number \' ho sjieak its language, and by 
the number of square kilometres it possesses. A nation 
is judged chiefly by the part which its savants, writers, 
artists, and engineers take in the work of our common 
civilization. France plays a much more important r6le 
in the world than Spain. It may be that some day the 
Russians, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Hispano-Americans 
may dominate tlie workl by force of numbers, but that day 
has not yet come. 7 'he three great nations of our time, 
those w'ho rise above the others bv their activity, and who 
direct the march of civilization, arc still the English, the 
French, and the Germans. 

All these [)coples have a common civilization bom of 
the antique transmitted to all Christian countries, and 
which all are laboring to make more perfect. They 
have the same instruments of labor, the same methods 
of industry, the same means of transportation; all have 
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factories, steam engines, railways, telegraphs; all work 
their mines and cultivate the soil. The newly (settled 
countries of America and Oceania arc agricultural coun- 
tries; the tem|x.*rate portions pnxluce wheat and cattle, 
the warm latitudes furnish cotton, rice, coffee, and spices. 

Two-thirds of EurojX? have also remained agricultural 
countries; the Latin countries in the south supply wines 
and fruits, the Slav countries in the cast furnish grain, 
skins, and woods. Industry occupies chiefly the Germanic 
peoples of the north: England, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Xorthem France. There it is that the |X)pu- 
lation is most dense anti increases most rapidly; in Belgium 
there arc iq 2 inhabitants to one square kilometre, in 
England 172, in Holland 128, in Germany 84, in the canton 
of Geneva 364, in France only 71. In England the yearly 
increase in })opulation is 9.2 per 100, in Sweden 11.5, in 
Germany 10, in Holland 9, in France 2.3. Since 1700 
Great Britain has increased in population from 8,000,000 
to 33.000,000; Germany from 19,000,000 to 46,000,000; 
France from 19,000.000 to 37.000,000. 

All civilized countries are bound together by a network 
of railways (430,000 kilometre,-)), by lines of steamlx)ats 
(97), of telegraph.! (1,200,000 kilometres), of sub-marine 
cables (150,000 kilometres), and by the Universal Postal 
Union. They e.xthange their prcxlucts and their capital. 
They are in constant communication. Every day the 
journals, iniorme<l by telcgraj»h, give the new's of the 
whole world. 

In all civilized countries life tenrls to become of the 
same tyjjc. Kvcrj'wherc arc found the same great cities 
with straight streets, great scjuarcs, pavements, sidew'alks, 
omnibuses, gas, .sewers, and water brought from a dis- 
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tancc. The peasants and the workmen of Eastern 
Europe, slower in changing their habits, still keep 
their oW customs and dress; but the bourgeoisie have 
everywhere the same occupations, the same distractions, 
and the same customs; everywhere, English dress, Par- 
isian fashions, the theatre, the journals, the clubs, and 
the Exchange. Ideas arc also communicated from one 
country to another. E\’er\'W’herc the savants are working 
according to the same methods; they work at science in 
common, and even gather in international scientific 
congresses. Painting, sculpture, architecture, music are 
common to all fwoplcs. Literary works still have a 
national character, owing to the dlfiercnce in languages, 
but they circulate in foreign lands, in the form of trans- 
lations, and literature from one end of the world to the 
other is crossed by the same currents. 

The civilized nations bortow even their poliLical sys- 
tems from each other. The examples of England and 
of the French Revolution have caused the introduction 
everywhere of a constitutional regime. There are in 
Europe nineteen indci-endent stales (including Bulgaria), 
in America cigttleen (without counting the colonics). .^11 
the stales of hiuropc save two arc monarchies; all the 
states of America arc re[)ublies. Under this difference 
in form, all, except Rux-^ia, have the same structure; a 
*parliament, representing the nation, a budget discussed 
and voted upon by the representatives, liberty of the press, 
security guaranteed by police and by regularly con- 
stituted tribunals. Thus everything which goes to make 
up the life of civiliatcd nations, industry, commerce, 
practical life, science, arts, manners, political customs, 
everything except the language, has become commo.a 
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to all nations. However, the nations united by so many 
bonds, seek neither to be merged, nor to form a j^nion. 

They are separated by language, by industrial com- 
petition and by ancient antipathies. In Europe especially, 
where the population is more dense, where national dis- 
turbances still continue, where centuries of wars, conquests, 
and annexations have sown hatred among the peoples, 
the states regard each other with suspicion. 

Since the victory of Prussia over France all the poweis 
have been holding themselves ready for war; they sup- 
port larger f»ermanent armies than have ever been known. 
Russia has 750,000 soldiers, Italy 750,000, France 600,000; 
Germany 450,000. Thanks to a reserv’e system, which 
makes every able-bodied man liable to military duty, the 
number could ea^ily be trebled. That is the regime of 
the “armed nation.” The average annual cost to Euro{.>e 
is 4,500,000,000 franc.<^. Euro{)e lives in peace, but it is 
an armed ficace, as ruinous as war. 

The civilized world finds itself betvvc*en two opfX)sing 
currents. The common civilization has created an inter- 
national current whiih lontributes to the solidarity of 
peoples and draws them togdher; the rivalrie-s and hatreds 
create a national current, which induces the nations to 
isolation, and to treat each other as enemies. On the 
force of these currents depends the future of the world. 

Characteristics of Contemporary Civilization. — How are* 
we to define the characteristics of the civilization of which 
we are a part ? Let us compare our mode of living with 
that of antiquity, and of the Renaissance. The cemtrast 
will show us how our century differs from those that have 
preceded it, and will show us what there may be of orig- 
inality in our civilization. The civilized peoples arc no 
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longer confined to Europe; they have taken possession 
of th^ rest of the globe and are endeavoring to cultivate 
and populate it. Therefore, civilization is no longer 
European, it is universal. 

In order to carry on ntaterial labors, which are the 
great work of civilized life, our ancestors had to depend 
on the strength of man and of the domestic animals. 
Contemporary civilization works by the aid of machines. 
The quantity of manual labor has diminished, factories 
supply by wholesale all the objects necessary to our ex- 
istence. Agriculture even has been changed into an 
industr)'. Civilization bccomca industrial. 

The great industries and the methods of agriculture 
have created wealth beyond our necessities. The excess 
in production has. in less than a (.einury, accumulated such 
an enormous capital that the manufacturers and financiers 
of our day surpass in opulence the great lords of the olden 
time. 

.*Vt the same time, luxury has also increased and been 
spread abroad. If it is less brilliant than in the time when 
the great lords ha<i a monopoly of it, it is much more gen- 
eral, and has permeated all cla-'cs of society. All manu- 
factured products are sold at sue h a low price, commerce 
has transported the produce of warm climates in such 
abundance everywhere, that they have ceased to be 
’"objects of luxury, and have become necessities for all 
ranks of society. 

From the new inventions has come what the English 
call comfort. We enjoy a thousand refinements of which 
our ancestors hardly dreamed, rapid transportation, good 
roads, well-kept hotels, sea-baths, tours for pleasure, 
newspapers, reviews, theatres, concerts, museums, paved. 
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lighted, and swept streets. A simple citizen has in our 
day a much more agreeable life than the great seignior of 
the olden time. r 

Peoples who were formerly isolated have been brought 
together by the facility of transportation and of communi- 
cation. Each profits by the progress of all; commerce, 
credit, the press, the sciences have created an interna- 
tional civilization. 

The soul of this civilization is science. Formerly it 
was only a pastime for choice spirits. Since it has 
formulated its methods and verified its results, it has as- 
sumed a practical role; it has become the guide of industry 
and of commerce, and has even begun to rule in politics. 
It has, therefore, become for all cla>ses an instrument of 
education for the mind and for the character. Every- 
where schools and libraries are eslabli>hincnts of public 
utility; the primary school is a state institution. 

Contemjxjrary science results from a >tudy of the 
minutix' of facts; it leads to bold applications which totally 
change the face of things. It thus inspires at the same 
time a taste for seeing the truth as it really i.-. and for tran^ 
forming it. The union of lhe^e two sentiments, contra- 
dictory in appearance, is a characteristic of our contem 
porary intellectual life. Realism is the prtxiuct of thi-; 
passionate scanh for exactitude, and idealism is the |)ro- 
duct of the desire for indefinite jjrogrcss. * 

Contemjjorary art is realistic. Our arti>t.s insist kss 
on the perfection of form than on the exactitude and 
abundance of detail. On the other hand, the necessity 
for an ideal has penetrated political life under the name 
of a love of progress. 

Society formerly rested upon fact, consecrated bytra- 
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Afioent soderiKS hved k cootoioa 
Modent ^IMes htve aisystemstic is 

infomied ol everyddng and maintains older 
The police and the judiciary aia sufficie^y 
aSbid protectitm to private individuals agihlilt lISB iA* 
tacks of malefactors; the officers are suffiddidy honest 
and watched over to prevent them fixMn doing ddenoe 
any huigcr to individuals. There are neither bxigaiids 
nor {nrates in the civilized worW — secmUy is complin. 

War between nations has not disa{^)eared, but it is 
now regarded as a necessary ev’iL Warriors no longer 
form a privUeged class; one is a soldier from a sense of 
duty, not for amusement or from a sentiment of honor. 
Wars are murderous, but they are race and riant. Chdl- 
ization has become pacihe. 

AQ these changes have rendered 1^ mote copfoftahle, 
m<»e agreeable, and mme free. Never has dvffiistitm 
gathered about man so many ctmditkms for ha|^)hM«s. 
Are we hapfuer than our ant^tors? No one can affirm 
that. Happiness dejicnds more on inward sentiment 
than <m exterior advantages. Our life b better organised 
than that of our fathers, but, like chikirea too sumjHuc^ffiiy 
brought up in luxury, we arc accustomed to comfort, and 
scarcely feet the duum of H; our education has enieohled 
our sense of enjoyment. Since die anciem tboes evoy' 
thh^ has chu^ied — material life, mtelfectual llh, sodal 
life. Wc must expect that the future will differ hwm the 
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bam the |Mst'.''^"Ber> 
bans our oiwn graecation even may be a witness of th^ 
it seems that ^ nKsre blras civilization 
lapid becomes Its miu’di. - We need 
net be alam^ by it; humanity has passed throu^ jgreat 

The history of dvil- 

izliildiittilit^^ have confidence m the future. 
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a ^rarooi^ tmth-seeldng ffibugh unpedantic spirit. 
Any inteiligBat child can easily understand and enjoy 
these pages, in which there is enough originality to 
appeal to grown<^uyp aature-lovers as w'cU. 


1, Adelphl Terrace, i;a>ndoa, W.C. 




Large Cram Bva^'dotht 0 /- nek 

Tke Age cX the Eerflk, ead 
other Geological Stvdiis 

Br W. J. SOLIAS, LL.D.. D.^. F.R.S. 

Profeaaor of Geofogy in tlie University of Qsdord. 
tUUStfOiidm 

T his volome, while writtai by one of ttie foremost oi 
En^ish geologists, will be found intmesting and attractive 
by the reader who has no special knowledge of the science. 
The essay which gives the book its title sets forth tlie bearing of 
the doctrine of evolution on geological speculation, and par- 
ticularly on the vexed question of our planet’s antiquity. The 
subjecte of the other studies iodude the following : Tlie Figure 
of the Earth, and the Origin d the Ocean ; Geologies and 
Deluges ; the Volcanoes of the Lipari Isles ; the History and 
Structure of a Coral Reef ; the Origtn and Formation of Flints; 
the Evolution of Freshwater Animals ; and the Infitteace of 
Oxford on Geology. 

" They range over a great variety at rabjecls, Indndiag many whicb are 
oi snfliciently wide intereet to bring the geologist into sympatbeiic toocb with 
tfae genemi reader. What educated man can fail to be itderestod to eoeb 
mbjecti, for inetanre, at the age of the earth, the baihUag of ooial itiandt, 
the caoae of volcanic action, or the Deluge f Of all Umm matten the 
Professor disoonrses pleasantly and well, writiag with comm a n d of mud) 
•dentific learning, yet always readably, sometimes with brilUaacy 9t diction, 
and oocaaioaally with a toi^ of biBBOv.'*-^llfcSMMMk 


LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, 



T. rmmR uhwxn, x^usiMr, 
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XlU^ lifo and Thought* of a Naturalist 


Edited^y W. H. CHESSOM 


With Portraits, and an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


Larg$ crown Sm, doth, Bs. net. 


Eliza Brightwcn, «<*< Elder, was born Oct. 30, 1830, 
and died May 5, f905. Her love of nature was intense 
from an early age, j-et it was not till 1890 that her gifts 
as a naturalist were prominently brought before the 
public. Though she was the friend of Hooker and 
other eminent men of science, the chief interest of her 
biography is its self-revelation, which is remarkably 
candid and pathetic The book shows her religious 
earnestness and benevolence, and her delight in all the 
,jk’orks of natiue from a gipsy to a cork-moth. The last 
twenty years of her life were spent in her beautiful 
residence at Great Stanmore, where she petted and 
studied ouiovis auimais and was a shining light of the 
Selborne Society. 


I, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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PERU 

Its Former aad Present Cmli^Ration, Topogi^phf imd Natural 
Resources, History and Political Conditions, ConftiArce 
and General Development. j 

By C. REGINALD KNOCK. RR.G.S., Author ol^fhc Ancles 
and the Amazon/* / 

With an Introduction by Martin Hcmk, a Map. and Numerous 
lUustraUons. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s* M* net. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

'' An important work. . . , The writer ponscsses a quick tyt and a 
keen intclli^icnce ; is inany-^idcd in hi** interests, and on certain subjects 
speaks as an e\:|XTt. The voturne <U .t!s fully with the development of the 
country, and is written in the same facile and graphic style as before. 
Illustrated by a large number of excellent photographs/'— 7‘Ae Times, 

“ Mr. C. Reginald Enock s elaborate and w^ell-studied descriptive 
treatise woul^f be sure of a welcome even were it less well done than 
it is. The work unites in the happiest way the best qualities of an official 
manual and a personal dc'^criptifui. IMcntifnlly illustrated, well informed, 
and written throughout in an agrccatic style* the book will prove 
i n t ere <t i n g read i n g . ‘ ^ L< n?*7 n. 

“Mr. KiuKk’s contair\'< much material necefcsary for qwr en- 

iightenmciu « 1 Peru. In every part of his book one finds the evidence » 
of independent personal ob^icrvation directed by a mind trained for sisch 
work. The look mav lx- c muncndetl to all students, not only of the 
\Ycii. but oj the Post, 

“The anth >r treat Peru a p»*li:ical atid aunmcrcial entity, and \vc 
find it even m re interesting than hi> previous work/'— J/ir Eeuwowtsf. 

“ An able and exhaustive study of Pern ; ilft past, its present, and iti- 
tercstitig matter up n whiLh to e.^tinutc its luttirc. As one rcadsS through 
page after page of dear, concise, gr.iphic <iesrrip(if»n. one feels that one 
has actually travelled with Mr. Knock. All will find in this charming 
volume matter of mtered/'— .Vac York Uomki, 

“The hook is a v.aliiablc contrihiiti tn to the literature of Peru, and a 
trustworthy summary of our knowledge of (he country. The illustrations 
arc excellent, and give an admirable idea of the scenery /' — Mitnohefkt 
Guardian. 

*• Mr. Efiuck's admirable lK»^»k will certainly direct attention to the 
country. No une tan read tics a!)k and delightful volume without 
acquiring much mforinali.uj and great interttrt in a courdry of which so 
iialc is knuwn. ' — Ahenian b ra’ Press. 

“ Wc have read the present Ivtr'vk from cover to a>ver, and it seems to 
tdl just what is wanted '•* tfie most interesting CuuntriCA in the 

world. Mr. Knocks ways as a traveller commend him to us. "— 
Gcrtiicrnan. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, I, ADELPHI TEKSACE. LONDON, W.C 



StntntaM Works. 


ooHPLBTE popuiJik tsx^irs. ILLUSnULim 
iMfge Crawa Svot Ctotb, Ptieff,2IB act 
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L%cl Beaconsfield A Biography. 

By T. P. CCokKOR. 


“Clever brilliant. . . . Worth reading by everybody who either 
ftdmires or hates his 

** A slashing sin4 way inierestiog bocrfk.” — Pa// Ma// GazeUc. 


Rome and Pompeii. Archaeological 
Rambles. 

By Gaston I'oissier. 

** Ma Gaston Bols&ier is one of the few li'.nng arcbBeologlsts who can 
make the dead hoius of the past live again. W hile his researches show 
the accuracy and thoroughness which we associate w id; German .scholar* 
ship, has a gift of ex|K>siac>n wb; h wholly French, We can 
imagine therefore, no b< Ucr Landliook for uaveiicr or arclineologist than 
this one- •^Dai/y Mail* 


Holyoake: Sixty Years of an Agitator’s 

Life. 

By George Jacob IIolvoaki:. 

A valuable contribution to the political, social, intellectual, and even 
revolutionary hisloJT of our time.” — 7'imes* 

** The book is full ol interest ; it produce^ a vivivl, personal impression, it 
contains contemporary notes on men and W'omen of the century, it has 
shrewd and vigorous sentences, and illustrates our own progress in 
c i vil ising l hough t. — Sputaior* 


m Sir Walter Raleigh. 

By Major Martin A. S- Hume. 

** An admirable book wliich ought to be read by even’ one w ho takes 
any interest in things that ought to interest all — the bmlciing of the 
Empire and the men w ho built it. Tlicre is not a dull page in it, and with 
hit skilful telling of it, the sioiy of Raleigh’s life and of liis limes reads 
like a romance.' ^/W/ Ma// Gazett€, 


T- FISIIKK UNWIN, Publisher, 

I Adeuw Tbrrack, London, W,C 



Six Staiulard Works. 

COUPLEIB POPULAB EDITZONS. ILZiUSXBATm 
Large Crown %vo. Cloth. Price 2/6 net. 

The Life of Richard Cobden.^ ‘ 

By John Morlev. ^ 

One of the most important and interesting works of ijis class tn the 
English language .” — Datiy Chrofu'ck, 

The Life and Times of Savonarola. 

By Professor Pasqvalk Villari. 

**The most interesting religious biography that we know of in modem 
times. It is difficult to speak of its merits \^thout seeming exaggeration.” 

The Life and Times of Machiavelli. 

By Professor Pasquale Villari. 

“Machiavelli is represented for all lime in tlie pages of Villari." 
— Guardian. 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 

By John Smith Moftat. 

** A loving record of a noble life, whith lias left the world a lesson for 
all lime of the power of earnest labour and simple faiih. ’’— CAnmic/e, 

The History of Florence. 

By Professor Pasquale Villarl 

*^This volume is indeed worthy of the reputation of its author. » . • Wc 
feci very grateful lo him for having given us the mc'st concisct and at the 
same lime perhaps the most complete constitutional history that lias yet 
appeared oi tne nrst two centuries of the Ficueniine Republic/* — SpioJ^rr. 

English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages (XiVth Centuiy^), 

By J. J. JussERAND, French Ambassador at Washington 

** One of those enchanting volumes which only Frenchmen have the gift 
of writing. Buy it if you are wise, and keep it as a joy for ever/* — Dr 
Au|(U5tus Jessopp in the Nimfetuth Cenhsry. 

f 

T. FISHER UNWIN, I^EUStlER, 

ADEtnii TeeracEi WtC« 
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The Works of 
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Mark Rutherford. 

Volumo Crowa 8vo, Clotb, is, net. 


UST OF VOLUHES. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 

MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE, 
MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 

CATHARINE FURZE. 

** It b title to name alur Mark Rulherford a novel' >t who has 

sMrred a pity so deep ami wide wi?h less apjHtiirancc of imaking a business 
t d tears. — -d (h^^neum, 

Something unique in nwicrn Knglbh literature.’^ — C. F. C, 
>da 'U:rur.jn in the /hu7y AWrr. ^ 

“The \v. nks of Mark Kutherford have more for me l>v a great 

thral than »]ic wntks of any (4hcr living ais ht^r." — l>r Kobertson Xiadi in 
lltc /in/fsA 

'*\VsII always live in the hisury of the Kngliah Novell’-— Edward 
G.arncti in the S/eaJr^f’, 

Cnm^/i C/ifl/iy 6s, 

PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 

Crown Zvo, Cloih^ ntt. 

CLARA HOPGOQD. 


T. FISHER UKWIN, Prui.ismtA, 
l( ADBifiu Tskiucb, Lumuon. W.C. 



FOR POLITICIANS AND STUDENTS OP POLITICO 


The Reformer’s Bookshelf. 

Lmrge Crown Zvo^ Cloth. Ss. 6d. tack Volume., 


UST OF VOLUMES. 

A 

SxMtf Yetrs of an Agitator’s Ule. G. J. Holyoake's AtttobiojprEphy. 

2 VolS. , 

Baoiford's Passages in the Life of a Radical. Edited and with an 
Introdociion by Henry DUNCKtRY. a vuk 
Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. 2 vols. « 

The Inditstrial and Commercial History of Englaiid* By Prof. 
Thorold Rogers. 2 vols. 

rhe Labour Mostment By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A. Preface by 
R. B. IfALDANE, M.P. 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By ProC Thorold 

Rogers, a vols, 

Charles Bradlaiigh : A Record of his Life and Work. By his Daughter 
Hvi’atia Bi{/V 0 LArcH Bon.ver. 2 vols. 

The Gladstone Colony. By James FaANas Hogan, M.P. 

The Inner Life of the Hoose of Commons : Selected from (he Writings 
of William White. 2 vols. 

The Political Writiags of Richard Cobden. A New Edition. W' iih 
Preface by Ix>rd W’eujY, and Introductions l»y Sir Louts Mau.ft 
and William Cullen Bryant, and a Bibliography. With Frontis* 
pica's. 2 vols. 

British Indnstries under Free Trade. Edited by Harold Cox. 

Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and Laboor Leaders. By 

George Howell. 2 vols. 

Juvenile Ofienddrs. By W. Douglas Morrison, LL,D. ^ 

The Crowd. A Study of the Popular Mind. By GtrsTAVS lb Bon. 
Bygones Worth Remembering. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

n$i Library is in many respicts umauq, mud will always b§ of intmm 
iniirest to tho stndmt of social omi poMcal history ^ and to tko gomral 
reader desirous of taking a clear atid infelligent pioio of movmonts im 
our National life. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, i, Adcltiii Tirraci. 




